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Waste Machines 


(Specify make of machine 
when ordering ) 


PICKER APRONS 


Picker Aprons, as made by F. C. Todd, Inc., are of the finest We Carry Parts for 
materials, assembled by skilled workmen, assuring depend- PICKERS SPINNING 


oe of 


able day-in and day-out performance without expensive sina rWInTINe 


stops for adjustments and repairs. : I 
LAP MACHINES WINDING 


These Aprons, because of their unequalled quality, are now : WARPING 
SPOOLING 


standard equipment in textile mills throughout the country. COMBERS rn 


Available in both spiked and slat types for all makes of DR atin ——_— 


pickers, openers, breakers — waste machines and garnet x SPOOLS 
SLUBBERS . 
machines. AND ROVING SKEWERS 





We also mane aprons for all makes aa machines. Quality and Service Our Motto. 


Liguidations F.C. roo» A Pres. & Treas. Appraisals 


~C. TODD GOINcorroratep 


TEXTILE ee, eee AND SUPPLIES 


sabensn, 1B: C. Samper Sea ee ee 














Ahcovel-E and Ahcovel-F (substan- 4 White paste products, producing a 
tive softeners for cotton, rayon, ace- non-greasy, odorless finish, which 
tate, linen and nylon) “belong in good will not discolor, or develop odor 
company”. Being alkaline, they may with heat, age or light. 
be used with gas inhibitors and also 
fast-to-light colors to preserve maxi- 
mum fastness. AHCOVEL-E 


THEY BOTH HAVE THESE —was originally developed for hard 
ADDITIONAL PROPERTIES twisted fabrics where good draping 


1 Provide a velvety soft finish. qualities are normally difficult to ob- 


2 Do not affect shades of dyed fabrics.  tain—such as hard twist acetates and 
nylons. It flexibilizes the fibres. 


5 Easy to apply; economical to use. 


3 Resistant to repeated washing and 
dry cleansing. Data sheets on request. 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


aps | ARNOLD,HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
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GET READY 








Are you preparing proper operating conditions for 


your New Super High Speed Looms ? 


Check List for Mill Executives 


Loom stoppage Tests on your Present Looms 
Humidity and Temperature Controls 


Slasher Operating Conditions— Particularly 


Automatic Controls 
Yarn Quality—Check Stoppage Test Report 
Uniform Filling Packages 


Training Loom Fixers 


GET THE FACTS —To Point the way to Improved 
Mat-iaateleMeelale ie lalela-t-Ti-tel ad dole (tia diols 
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EXACO Texspray Compound softens brittle fibres, prevents breakage of 
long staple, reduces ends down, helps maintain a uniform yarn count. 
Its use minimizes static, and reduces ‘‘eyebrows.” Texspray Compound has 
improved both yarn quality and production efficiency in leading mills for 
more than ten years. 
Texaco’s patented “‘contact”’ applicator is located in the beater chamber 
and applies the conditioner—Texspray Compound—by an exclusive “‘wip- 
ing” action. This assures uniform application. Moreover, the conditioner 
is applied only to clean stock. There is no waste. 
Reduced fire hazard is another important benefit of Texspray Fibre Con- 
ditioning. There is no atomization of the conditioner by compressed air, 
consequently no hazardous lint-collecting film on machinery and walls. This 20-page illustrated booklet 
You can enjoy the benefits of Texspray Fibre Conditioning if your mill tells the whole story. Write to- 
is located anywhere in the principal textile areas of the U. S. Call the near- day for your copy of “FIBRE 
est of the more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or CONDITIONING WITH TEX- 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. SPRAY COMPOUND.” 














TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS *® METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
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Laboratory perfection 
“a 
in large-scale production of CAUSTIC SODA 
The manufacture of numerous products requires required to meet huge industrial needs necessitates 
Caustic Soda of utmost “purity”—that is with its ingenious methods and infinite care in processing 
metallic content, such as copper or iron, rigidly and handling. 
controlled. In the production of high-strength aes | 
The achievements in meeting exacting industrial 
textiles, for example, the presence of as much as | ehh. 
| es standards—including the patented purification 
one,ounce of these impurities in 40 tons of caustic 3 : 
. ee process for producing high grade diaphragm elec- 
may result in an inferior product! e 
| trolytic Caustic Soda—are characteristic of 
Caustic Soda readily picks up such metals, however. Columbia operations. They are important reasons 
To prevent contamination is relatively simple in for entrusting your requirements for alkalies and 
the laboratory—but production on the vast scale related products to Columbia. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY «+ COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD © PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
_ Chicago + Boston + St. Lovis - Pittsburgh +» New York + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Philadelphia + Minneapolis + Charlotte + San Francisco 
: COL VUE DIA ESSUMTIALD VERE S VATE t CHEMICALS 
stic Soda * Sodium Bicarbonate °* Liquid Chlorine ° Silene EF (Hydrated Si | 
Modified Sodas * Caustic - Phosflake * Calcene T {Precipitated Ca 
. 
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The REEVES Moto- 
drive is a complete, 
totally enclosed, ac- 
y .  , curate variable speed 
~< power plant. It will 

Re drive any production 
machine at infinitely 







. variable speeds, making available instantly the most 
_ efficient speed for every changing condition. 


This compact, modern variable speed drive is widely 


_ used where space is limited or where direct connection 











is desirable. An outstanding advantage is that any 
make, foot type, ball-bearing constant speed motor in 


_ standard NEMA dimensions may be specified. 


Simple, rugged, dependable, the Motodrive utilizes 
the time-tested REEVES principle of a V-belt driving 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY « COLUMBUS, 
Recognized Leoder in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 





between two pairs of cone-shaped discs which are 
adjustable to form an infinite number of driving and 
driven diameters. The transmission of power is accurate 
at all speeds. 

Two space-saving designs—horizontal and vertical 
—each built in six basic sizes from '/, to 15 h.p., cover- 
ing ratios of speed range from 2:1 through 6:1. By 
reason of the many different sizes, speed ratios and 
reduction gear combinations available, you can obtain 
REEVES Motodrives with output speeds as low as 1.35 
r.p.m.; others as high as 3,480 r.p.m. Handwheel con- 
trol for speed shifting is standard, but Electric Remote 
is also available. Nation-wide engineering and service 
facilities. For full information on Motodrive and the 
two other basic REEVES units—Transmission and Vari- 
Speed Motor Pulley—write for 96-page catalog T-450. 


INDIANA 


REEVES Sp eed Control 





Gives Zi Fo Seed frou VEY fet. / 
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LAWRENCE 
CALFSKINS 


First Choice in Aprons 


More mills specify Lawrence Calfskins than 
any other apron type. This is because Nature 
gives calfskin the ideal drafting surface — 
and Lawrence gives its brand the benefit of 
unsurpassed laboratory facilities and modern 
equipment . .. If you, too, regard yarn quality 
more highly than price ... specify Lawrence 
Calfskin —the material that keeps its quality 
much longer in service, and has kept its 
reputation much longer over the years... 
A.C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., 
manufacturers of Lawrence Spinna Calf 

for roll coverings. Represented by 


H. H. Hersey, Greenville,S.C. 


ee ad MOE le ele Ay le Ols prs ie le ao 


EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE DECIDE LEATHER IS BEST 
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NOODYEAR’S E-C Cord Multi- 
V Belts make a driving team 
that can’t be beat. They add up 
to perfect uniformity on every 


eount— 


Uniform cross section with 

each belt built to fit the 

sheave groove in the correct 
e 


position. 


Uniform strength as the result 
of balanced load-carrying section 
with the same number of high- 
cords the 


tensile throughout 


length of each belt. 


_ When Writing Advertisers, Please Men 


Chyler 





Uniform low-stretch because 
the cord is preshrunk. rubber- 
impregnated and gum-insulated 


for a stronger carcass bond. 


Uniform length — insured by 
matched sets of belts of equal 


length. 


Uniform pull— because all belts 
srip the sheaves evenly without 
binding or grabbing. insuring 


steady, equalized pull. 


Uniform service — because each 
belt does its full share of the job 


specified 
mULT!- 


Lact 
Toba 


——- 
Tel 4 


_ 


B yar Hign- 


section 


EA 





ale we 


_ 
‘ension 





without slacking—setting new 
high standards of service life and 


efficient performance. 


Let the G.T.M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man—give you down- 
to-earth facts and reasons why 
E-C Cord Multi-V Belts can in- 
crease your operating efficiency 
without adding to your operating 
costs. He'll hurry to your mill if 
you write Goodyear, Akron 16, 
Ohio or Los Angeles 54, Cali- 
fornia. 
Lco 


~wiyear lrre & Kubber Company 


rea Il. M. The Go« 


BELT 


es 
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When you ZASS tie SALT” 


Old, Hard Way Wastes Man-Hours, Money! 











New, Easy Way SAVES Man-Hours, loney! 







From storage, salt must be repeatedly shoveled, measured, From storage, salt feeds directly into Lixator;hoppér. 100% 

hauled, dumped, dissolved. Salt gets spilled. Time and saturated crystal clear brine exceeding the! most exacting 

labor are wasted. And resulting brine is of uncertain purity chemical purity requirements is produced’ automatically. 
ny point in your plan 





and saturation. Brine flows through pipes to a t. 
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DYEING 
MACHINES 





WATER SOFTENERS 






Salt handling ends where your automatic Lixator begins to operate. Using economi- 
cal Sterling Rock Salt, the Lixator supplies 100% saturated, free-flowing, crystal clear 
brine by pipe to any desired number of points you wish. There’s economy in its gravity 
flow ... economy in its mechanical perfection. 

By eliminating wasted man-hours and wasted salt due to handling, spills and dis- ; 
solution in storage, Lixate users report savings as high as 20%. And remember, besides : 
meeting all of your regular operating and processing needs, your Lixator provides a 
perfect brine for zeolite water softeners. 



















apnifioo® having f | te Ppurctis ‘ “ g ; ae 
—declares ZERRY L. POTTS, E | | : A T - 
Dye House Foreman, The Stead & Miller Co. i.” 


The full story of how such savings are 





























achieved is told in our free booklet, “The ! 7 

Lixate Process for Making Brine.” Write for your copy: ' TO CES d 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY INC., Dept. (C-2, Scranton, Pa. ; 
Name___ 3 : : ge}: MAKING BRINE 
Firm Sastre ati ania iae SR LE Te SR Oe LR I : * os - 
Street aon thetecntoetncina ; INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, iNC 
City nivaisi State a Scranton, Pa 
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. 
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Gear Puzzle with a Payoff 
for your Plant! 


# om | | 
| _ 3 Soc 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


O, this isn’t an engineer’s night- 
mare! It’s our conception of the 
different types of gears in your plant, 
linked in a continuous train. Pro- 
duction costs... and profits... de- 
pend on efficient operation of gears 
like these. Each gear has its own 
lubrication needs. 


Some are ordinary open gears. 
Socony-Vacuum makes a _ special 
“Black Magic’’ fluid to prolong their 
life. There’s a worm gear. Socony- 
Vacuum has special oils that stay 
on despite the wiping, sliding action. 


There are herringbone gears, hy- 
poids, bevels and spiral-bevels. 
Socony-Vacuum engineers have the 
products ... and the knowledge... 
to assure scientific lubrication for 
every type under every condition. 

The same applies to all bearings 
and cylinders. Socony-Vacuum’s 
great new wartime developments, 
backed by 80 years’ lubrication ex- 
perience, are available in a Com- 
plete Lubrication Program for your 
plant. Insure maximum machine 
efficiency now with this program. 


ony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


Tune in “information Please’—Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 
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THE PERFECTING of superior synthetic materials for 
belts in high-draft spinning has now minimized the 
maintenance problem in belt systems. Therefore we 
feel that the present is an appropriate time to add a 
belt system to our line of high-draft cardroom and 
spinning machinery. 

This belt system will be in addition to our well 
known 4 roll long draft spinning and 5 roll scroll 
condenser systems, which we will continue to 





recommend when they seem more suitable for} 
the job. 

In adding the belt system to our family of long 
draft we were satisfied with nothing but the best. 
Therefore we have obtained manufacturing rights 
for the Casablancas High Draft Systems. This com- 
pany specializes in high drafting and nothing else : 
and has continually perfected their system over a 
period of years. 
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e Results such as these are typi- 

cal where Tycol lubricants are 

specified. Call, write or wire 

your nearest Tide Water Associated office for full T iD E WAT E R 
details about the lubricant best suited to your needs. ae — ASSOCIATED 


Lubrication—“engineered to fit the job” 0 j L C 0 AL Pp A N Y 


Boston - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Charlotte, N. C. 1? GARTERY PERCE * tw ene 4M. Y- 
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=Juestions like these are “duck soup” at Stainless 
; eastern. Many of the answers are given ‘ 
i n the big new catalog, ‘Eastern Stainless is the 
Bteel Sheets,” but if you havea specific I 
question about cutting orshearing Stain- | 
‘less, be sure to ask Eastern...where your { question 
inquiry is welcome. IMLCo-E-BI WY 





EASTERN STAINLESS 
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BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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Place Your Orders Now For... 


MEDLEY Drawing 


© With wartime operation behind us, your mill should be in con- 
dition quickly to get the most efficient operation to meet modern 


competition. 


SLIVER TEST charts from actual operations show vartt- 
ations are reduced to a minimum with Medley Ball Bear- 
ing Drawing. Precision work and solidity of the pressed 
neck feature produce sliver superior to that coming from 


new frames. 


FORWARD LOOKING mills are having 


their drawing put in top-notch condition. Suc- 
cessful installations throughout the textile in- 
dustry have given years of service. 


There will be no delays, costly break- 
downs will be minimized with Medley 
Precision Drawing, and it’s available £ /// | 
now. a QO Wire or Phone MEDLEY For 
yy” Estimates and Quotations For 
Complete Drawing Equipment. 


M i | Ty [Mansledlding Onpary | 


THE MEDLEY SYS 7 £€ eee. 
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sANDOZ PRESENTS Zee lee achicvemene of lhe mah 


Otlooe Cooteed BY UNITED PIECE DYE WoRKS 


There’s promise of spring in these 
pastel prints by United Piece Dye 
Works of Lodi, New Jersey . . . overall 
patterns ranging from muted Paisley 
designs to spirit-lifting florals on clear 
and sunny pastel rayon silks. 

For authentic color interpretations 
textile leaders like United include 
Sandoz among their suppliers... often 
calling upon Sandoz for assistance in 
developing progressive ideas in color- 
ing and in capturing desired effects. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


wr 





WORKS, 


inks adtlad wile Gindes S 


In thinking ahead in textiles, Sandoz 
chemists and technicians keep in con- 
stant touch with both the fashion and 
manufacturing worlds, while continu- 
ing to extend the possibilities of efh- 
cient and distinctive coloring. Out of 
Sandoz Laboratories have come 
Pyrazol Fast Orange GLL and Pyrazol 
Fast Green GLL — of excellent light 
fastness ... for superior wet fastness, 
particularly on rayon there are the 
Sandoz Diazamine (developed) colors. 


INC., 61 VAN DAM 


STREET, 


For acid, chrome or direct dyes... or 
auxiliary chemicals ...for both natural 
and synthetic fibres... be guided by 
the successful “color achievements” 
you have been seeing in these Sandoz 
advertisements. 

Sandoz application laboratories are 
located in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Charlotte, 
Toronto, where stocks in wide range 
are carried. Other branches are in 
Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 


NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 








IT MAKES WINDI 








The Rotary Traverse, Universal’s exclu- 
sive method of driving the winding package 
and traversing the yarn, is responsible for 
(A) the virtual elimination of winding 
machine maintenance and (B) a reduction 


of difficulties in producing knitted fabrics. 
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ROTO-CONER SZ 





WARPING CONES - DYEING PACKAGES 















Inspection of Roto-Cones 
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SAVES PRESS-OFFS IN KNITTING 


Mills operating Roto-Coners* obtain the 
dual advantage of lower-cost production 
and greater customer satisfaction. 

For knitting yarns, the Rotary Traverse 
has a “full-accelerated” groove arrange- 
ment; for tubes and dyeing packages, the 
sroove crossings are evenly spaced. In either 
case, the groove arrangement is standard for 
all yarn sizes, giving the desirable minimum 
number of winds. Write for Bulletin 144, 
addressing Universal Winding Company, 
Providence, Boston, Utica, Philadelphia, 


Charlotte, or Atlanta. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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: PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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RON and steel trash have caused hundreds of disastrous 
fires and much serious damage to textile machinery. 
Now in hundreds of plants this problem has been elimi- 
nated by ERIEZ Non-Electric Permanent Magnetic 
Separators. 
Look over these successful ERIEZ magnet installations 
in some of the country’s largest textile mills... your 
problem with tramp metals can be solved just as 
completely. ERIEZ Magnets are installed in suction 
lines, on discharge plates, ahead of picker feeding 
pee conveyors, over the spiked aprons of feeders, and 
_— in other textile processing machinery and con- 
veying equipment to remove tramp iron and steel from 
cotton, wool, shoddy, jute, rayon, kapok, excelsior, feathers 
and moss, silk, etc. 
The ERIEZ magnet installation below is an inch above the 
spiked apron of a garnett feeder... an excellent point for 
ERIEZ Magnetic Protection because materials are well 
opened up for the powerful ERIEZ magnetic field to remove 
all bale ties, tie buckles, strapping, nails; screws, wire- 
stitching, travelers, etc. eliminating the hazard of fire, 
preventing damage to lickerin rolls and garnett wiring. 
Many mill and factory Fire Prevention Bureaus and Insur- 
ance Companies have tested and approved ERIEZ Non-Elec- 
tric Permanent Magnets and recommend their use to eli- 
minate fires, machinery damage and loss of production time. 


Pequot Mills, Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Dixie Cotton Mills, Hickory 
Spinners, Swift Mfg. Co., Goodyear Decatur Mills, and many more. 
are included in the list of ERIEZ MAGNET users. 


> | HOW TO REMOVE TRAMP IRON AND STEEL FROM TEXTILES IN PROCESS 





fl —_ linen 
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For Your Copy of Bulletin 103 FEB. 46 


Eriez Mfg. Co., 1501 E. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 


Your Name 


Address____—— 
S 


I iiniicicipeinashiisicibtasitiaiiaiaaiinaaiiati asi Kncnniiinninenenapiail . 





ae ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1501 East 12th St. Erie, Penna. 


Soy EAR EEZ 
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Baa! Baa!.. 
Mrs. Sheep- 


Have you 



















Yes, sir! Yes, sir! 10 DirreRENT KINDs! 


S every good wool and worsted mill man knows, the Wool Spinning Card Room Chart Free 
“three bags full” the sheep offered in the nursery rhyme __ on request. Gives the approximate 


were not an unmixed blessing. grain weight of travelers for front roll 


i : speeds 85 to 100. . . also a Compara- 
Even when it is carefully sorted into half bloods, quarter ve fain Dealer Yarn Detibe: Wes 


bloods, 64's, etc., every bag of wool seems to have individual for your copy today. 
characteristics that may often complicate its processing. 





That's why woolen and worsted spinning remains almost 
as much an art as it is a science. 


And that’s why leading woolen mills enlist the experience 
of the Victor Service Engineer when it comes to a question of 
travelers for spinning or twisting. 


The Victor Service Engineer is thoroughly mill-trained - a 
man who “talks your language” — and is fully equipped with 
information on handling any fiber. Mill men throughout the 
industry - who know the importance of the right traveler - 
have chosen Victor Travelers for over 8,000,000 spindles of 
spinning and twisting - ample proof that Victors pay off in 
performance. 








Write, wire, or phone the nearest Victor office . . . for prompt 
service. 





Victor Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 


GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—Tel. 247 
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FOR SOFT, FULL HAND AND EXQUISITE 
DRAPING QUALITY ON COTTONS AND RAYONS 


YUL LUAU 


iN 


is unsurpassed 





One of a complete line of textile chemical 
auxiliaries it will pay you to investigate 


PENETRANTS - DYE ASSISTANTS - SCOURING COMPOUNDS - WOOL AND WORSTED 
OILS - SOFTENERS - FINISHES - SULFONATED OILS - TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


E-F- DREW ?Goupanyg fuc: 


MAIN OFFICE: 15 EAST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 


8O FEDERAL STREET FACTORY & LABORATORIES = 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. | BOONTON, N. J. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Why You Are in No Immediate Danger of THIS! 


Unfortunately, loom-production isn’t simply a 
matter of loading a bunch of slot-machines (or 
warehouses) with all the different types of C&K 
Looms, so that all those who want them can step u 
and fill all their needs at the same time... right 
now! And here are some very good reasons: 

The Loom Works is in the process of training 
many new men to high personal productivity. That 
isn’t done in a day, by anyone. 

And the Loom Works, for all its size and diver- 
sification of manufacturing, still has to depend on 
outside suppliers for certain basic essentials like 
bearings, motors, and other products. And those 
suppliers, in turn, are dependent on conditions 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
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outside their control. 

These simple, inescapable facts are often over- 
looked by all of us, in the urgency and impatience 
caused by conditions of unremitting daily pressure 
which grows greater rather than less. 

But, nevertheless, be assured of this: Loom produc- 
tion, week by week and month by month, is steadily 
stepping up. And as new men, methods and materials 
fit more and more smoothly into the groove, the 
increasing momentum of output will bring your 
own delivery date up fast. In fact, you can have 
every confidence that the thousands of people at 
C&K are working day and night toward filling your 
order at the earliest possible moment. 





between Today's Knowledge. .» 


and Tomorrow's looms 
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“Al laminum 
ha d sheet 
‘ur pes an 5 . 
Proctor pas: Schwartz, 
re Ene., Pre. Pa. 


~~~ Rust? A bug-a-boo in all textile mills. If rust-laden drops of 
water fall on your fabrics, seconds result. If equipment 
parts-rust out, you have high repair bills. With aluminum, 
neither of these things can happen. Alcoa Aluminum, highly 
resistant to corrosion, will not rust, requires no protective 
paint to prolong its service life . . . maintenance costs are 
held to a minimum. 
The story is just as strong when talking about ventilating 





ducts, hoods, and other mill equipment made of Alcoa 
Aluminum. ALUMINUM ComPANy OF America, 1939 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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THIS IS NO. 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 





No. 44 Roto Coner* 


REMOVING STARTING HANDLE AND 
FRAME COVER ASSEMBLIES (Roto- 
Coner*) 

(1) Remove Frame Cover Screws B 
(SC-1702CA). There are 11 such screws 
in each cover. 

(2) Loosen Starting Handle Collar A-1 
and move away from cover: Push Start- 
ing Handle A-2 into the Frame about one 
inch, so that the cover can be moved 
away from the Frame and tipped as re- 
quired in the next instruction. 

(3) Holding Starting Handle A-2 in 
right hand and the cover in the left hand, 
gently free the assembly and tip it clock- 
wise so that the Lever A-3 welded to the 
inner part of the Handle will clear the 
Cam Yoke Shaft Lever Link N. Since 
Link Lock T and Link Lock Spring U 
may fall out, watch carefully to avoid 
losing them. 

(4) Remove Starting Handle Lever 
Spring C from the Pin D; lower the 
Starting Handle A-2, raise Cam Yoke 
Shaft Lever Link N and remove cover. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
23.5.13 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


24: 





BOSTON 





99 OF A SERIES ON 





Frame cut away to help identify parts. 


Replacement of the Starting Handle 
and Frame Cover Assembly is accom- 
plished as follows: 


(1) Reshellac the Gasket (44-5), if 
loose, in order to hold it in place during 
installation only. 

(2) Apply Clips (44-327 and 44-328), 
as shown in Fig. 3 on page 44-8 of the 
Roto-Coner* Parts Catalog, to hold the 
Dashpot Link Lock T in correct po- 
sition. Make sure that the side of the 
Lock T having both the square block 
T-1 and the round pin T-2 is at the bot- 
tom. Hook the two ends of the Link 
Lock Spring U over the round pin T-2 
and a pin (not seen in the photograph) 
that is driven into the cover. 

(3) Loosen Starting Handle Collar A-1 
and push the Starting Handle A-2 
inward. 

(4) Pass a thin flexible wire around the 
outer end of the Breakage Lever Pawl 
Trip Lever H, and bend it around the 
bottom edge of the Frame to hold down 
the Lever. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 






A. Starting Handle and Frame Cover 


Assembly; B. Frame Cover Screws: 


C. Starting Handle Lever Spring; D 
Starting Handle Lever Spring Pin; E 


Breakage Lever; F. Breakage Lever 


Clamps; G. Breakage Lever Pawl; H 
Breakage Lever Paw/ Trip Lever; I. Clip; 


J. Cam; K. Cam Yoke; L. Cam Yoke 


Shaft; M. Cam Yoke Shaft Lever; N 


Cam Yoke Shaft Lever Link; O. Dash- 
pot; P. Dashpot Plunger and Link; R 
Lower Dashpot Link Stud Block;* S. 


Upper Dashpot Link Stud _ Block;* 


T. Dashpot Link Lock; U. Dashpot Link 
Lock Spring; V. Spindle Holder Bear- 
ing; W. Spindle Ho@lder Bearing Plate: 
X. Frame Cap. 


“Identical parts. 


(5) Raise Cam Yoke Shaft Lever Link 
N as high as it will go. Hook the Starting 
Handle Lever Spring C into hole in the 
Lever A-3 on Starting Handle and over 
the Starting Handle Lever Pin D. 

(6) To lift Breakage Lever Pawl G, 
press down Breakage Lever E or Break- 
age Lever Clamps F with little finger of 
right hand. 

(7) Tip the cover slightly clockwise so 
that the Lever A-3 will pass up under 
the Link N. 

(8) Return the cover to vertical and 
pass the bearing at the inner end of the 
cover over the Cam Yoke Shaft L. 

(9) Press the cover loosely into po- 
sition, making sure that Dashpot Link 
P-2 fits squarely into the slot in the cover. 

(10) Remove Clips (44-327 and 328 
and withdraw wire from Trip Lever H. 

(11) Try Starting Handle A-2 to make 
sure it works, then replace Frame Cove: 
Screws B (SC-1702CA). 

(12) Pull out Starting Handle A-?2 
snugly and tighten Collar A-1. 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. January 19406 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Entirely new opportunities for glaged | neve 
possible with the old “one-time” glaz@ggare nowsyeurs to profit 
by, through Resloom NC-50, Monsantigmey min 
Glazed fabrics can now go into uses whéae freq@eme washings 
are the rule: dresses, uniforms, play clotigs r 
house coats, soft toy coverings, bedspreac 
. .. as well as upholstery and drape goods 


Resloom NC-50 finishes remain crisp and 
washings. 

















They are dry-cleanable. 
They are spotproof to alcohol and other solvents. 
They are excellently stabilized (less than 2% shrinkag 
Commercial Standards C. S. 54-41). 

They are non-tacky. 


And they are more soil resistant, longer wearing and more 
easily tailored than old-fashioned glazes. 


Resloom: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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HELP AND INFORMATION AVAILABLE 

Resloom NC-50 for glazing is already ap- 
proved and in use by some leading glazers. 
It can be adapted to many different for- 
mulas to meet varying requirements. It is 
applied with standard equipment, 
For full technical data on Resloom NC-50 
and counsel on adapting it to your prod- 
ucts... write, wire or phone: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Everett Station, 
Boston 49, Massachusetts. 


“She “Sertile 


Serving industry. .-Which Serves Mankind 















MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 


2 oe 



















































ET weather, dry weather, dirt, lint and the natural 
perversity of plain bearings used to gang up over 
weekends to put frames out of whack. Tapes slipped off 
sticky pulleys and bands broke off when the frames were 
started up. Counterweighting the tape tension pulleys 
only piled extra loads on overworked spindle and cylin- 
der bearings; wasted power. Slack yarn piled up and 


swist-uniformity went out the window. 


A SUNDAY PUNCH 
FOR “MONDAY MORNING” PULLEY TROUBLES 

















Meadows makes band pulleys, tape pulleys for spinning and 
twisting, and pulleys for worsted roving and spinning. 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 





eae Ee aE 











But these Monday morning pulley troubles took a 
‘Sunday punch” when textile men caught on to an idea 
that puts Monday morning back into the work week... 
the idea of the Meadows Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys - 
they stop the tapes from sliding off and the bands from 
breaking off on Monday mornings. 

The Fafnir Ball Bearings in these tape and band tension 
pulleys, made by Meadows Manufacturing Company of 
Atlanta, eliminate so much friction that tension can 
be lessened, power saved, and the life of tapes greatly 
extended. Spindle speeds are stepped up and made more 
uniform. And Fafnir’s Balanced Design . . . large balls 
and deep races . . . enables these pulleys to handle all 
loads and speeds. Meadows Tension Pulleys are serving 
more than 2 million spindles and many mills have re- 
ported five and six years of trouble-free performance. 


Monday and every day in the week Fafnir Ball Bear- | 


ings, specially designed for textile equipment, are show- 
ing the industry that there’s more profit in less friction. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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Success Breeds Success 


% 6 


The continued success 
Lambeth Products have en- 


joyed for more than 50 years 
has helped attain success for 
their many users. 


Every Lambeth Product 
from their oldest to their new 
“BILTRITE'' Canvas Lug 
Strap has successful perform- 
ance as a “built in'' founda- 
tion. 


Why not give Lambeth 
Products a trial in your mill 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg 
I aligtnel Es) oT lalallale Me ke] ol-Pita al Lice .deleleine late Mm sic laleiiale 
Tolm @eliuleltis mielelain Geiss Antrim, N.H. Makers 
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of Canva: 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 
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Also Sales Agents 


Lug Straps 








10% MORE UNIFORM YARN 
WITH DAYCOS...The plant 
superintendent of one of 
the country’s largest cotton 
mills says, “We are now 
getting 10% more uniform 
yarn since installing Dayco 
Aprons”. 


DAYCOS SHOW NO SIGN OF 
DETERIORATION ... “Dayco 
Aprons on my frames give 
an excellent account of 
themselves”, said the spin- 
ning room overseer of one 
of the leading Textile mills. 
“They show no sign of de- 
terioration...cracking, split- 
ting, distortion or grooving”. 


NO CASUALTIES WHEN YOU 
FIRST START UP...The 
overseer of a top-flight 
mill attests, “Dayco is the 
first Apron | ever saw that 
you wouldn't lose a few 
when you started up”. 


@0G TRADE mate THE DAYTOM BUSEES MFG CO. 


Lt) t @ im. 


The above enthusiastic endorsements are 
only a few from the many we have received 
about the exceptional performance of Dayco 
Aprons. Exclusive Dayton design assures 
an apron that is uniform, nondirectional 
and unaffected by hard ends. Moisture or ex- 
tremes in temperature cannot affect them. 
Their drafting qualities remain constant; 
they deliver all types and sizes of yarn, in- 
cluding blends, with greater uniformity than 
is possible under any circumstances with 
any other type apron. Why not find out for 
yourself? Equip your frames with Dayco 
Aprons, Let the record speak for itself! Write 
today or call your nearest Dayton Rubber 
representative for complete information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Famous Dayco Synthetic Rubber Products Since 1934 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 








wilola er 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 





Main Sales Office: Woodside Building, Greenville, 5S. C. 
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How Dowicides Keep Bacteria in Check 


Destructive bacteria are effectively controlled 

by Dowicides in leather manufacturing, one of 

many industries which has reduced damage 

and losses through the use of these Dow 
germicides and fungicides. 

Skins and hides in the soaking pits can 

be protected by the use of Dowicides, 

thus preventing excessive hair slip- 

page and loss of hide substance. 


Work done under a Dow- 
supported fellowship in the 
Leather Tanners’ Research 
Council at Cincinnati 
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several years ago proved that Dowicides are 
effective in preventing bacterial action. 


Such a preventive step is especially important 
in warm weather or if skins or hides must 
soak for unusually long periods, such as 
over week-ends. 


Dowicide pays off in any industry where 
bacteria, mold, fungi or termites 
attack products or materials. Let 
Dow show you how Dowicides 

can help you. Call any 

Dow sales office. 


toraod Termiltd 
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DOW — 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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Easier, Surer Seeing with 
G-E Fluorescent Lighting 


VERY textile mill has many critical visual tasks 
F ... jobs that require alert eyes and quick, sure 
seeing at all times... jobs that get done quicker, 
better, and at lower unit cost with cool, indoor 
“daylight” from G-E Fluorescent Lamps. 


Workers in the examining and mending rooms 
are especially pleased with the soft, cool low- 
brightness illumination of G-E Fluorescent Lamps. 
They say that they can see better and with greater 
certainty under this new, quality lighting. And, 


** 


they don’t suffer from eye strain and headaches as 
they did with the old lights. Fewer accidents, too. 


Why not put a G-E Fluorescent installation in 
your mill that will give you the lighting you need 
for efficient production and lower costs? Consult 
your G-E Lamp Supplier, the G-E Lamp District 
Office nearest your plant, or write direct to Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Lamp Department, Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio, for free detailed 


information. 


Behe, 
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G-E LAMPS. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Research is Always at Work te 
improve G-E Lamps and Make Them 


30 


STAY BRIGHTER LONGER | 
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Better Finish 
—at Less Cost! 


S/V Finishing Oils A and B, provide 
Excellent Wetting, Re-wetting and Softening 
Effects — Proved More Economical! 


® For improved, economical finishing 
operations, you'll find that S/V Fin- 
ishing Oils A and B are the answers 
to your needs. 

These carefully manufactured tex- 
tile finishing oils are uniformly high 
in quality and give the finisher the 
choice of excellent wetting, re-wetting 
or softening properties, depending up- 
on his requirements when finishing 
various types of cloths. Both products 
are readily soluble in water and are 
compatible with virtually all starch 
mixtures. 


Process 
Products 
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5/V Textile Finishing Oil A, be- 
cause of its excellent wetting and re- 
wetting properties has many applica- 
tions where quick penetration and 
wetting out of yarns and cloths are 
necessary in order to increase produc- 
tion under present conditions. 

5S/V Textile Finishing Oil B has 
proved more economical than con- 
ventional oils where a high degree of 
softness is desired. Softness is accom- 
plished without any apparent oily 
feel. Ask your Socony-Vacuum Rep- 
resentative for performance facts. 


INVESTIGATE 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


PROCESS PRODUCTS 


Research and Service 









WOOLENS 
$/V Woolrex Oils 


Improve carding and spinning 
Scour out easily. 


~ 


WORSTEDS 
$/V Worstex Oils 


Lubricate stock uniformly, im 
prove spinning. 


WATER REPELLENTS 
$/V Fabrisecs 


Give imexpensive water re. 
pellency. 
sf 
FINISHING 
$/V Finishing Oils 


Plasticize starch mixtures. 


- 
SANFORIZED PROCESS 
$/V Finishing Oils 
Insure quick, uniform re-wet- 
ting during sanforized processes. 
* 

RAYON PROCESSING 
$/V Rayon Oils 


Lubricate, soften and deluster 
rayon fibers. 


& 
CORDAGE 
Special Oils, Waxes 


Provide waterproofing, lubn 
cation and softening. 


Be 


MILDEW PROOFING 
S/V Copper-Naphthenates 


Prevent fungus growth a: 


increase fabric life. 





SOCONY-VACUUM Olt CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. 

and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co.,General Petroleum Corp.of Ca}. 


Tune In “information Please” 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.S.T.— NBC 
















































-A BRAND NEW MEANING 
IN DYE KETTLE CONTROL} 


Foxboro CycleLog Controller 
on piece dye kettle at Woon- 
socket Falls Mill, Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. I. Five months’ oper- 
ation has shown consistently 
outstanding results. 











CycleLog Controller adds new principle to give 
completely predetermined program control 











At last you can take all the guesswork -— and the 


















headaches - out of color matching! With Foxboro’s FOXe 

new CycleLog Controller you don't even have to guess c ORO 

the time needed to bring a kettle to the boil. You merely y cleLog co 

set the rate of rise, by a simple knob on the panel — and NTRO L 
you do it without cams or extra instruments. “ull you do is turn 


tings. en ened 4 knobs 'o desired 
e Instrument take Set. 
S Over, 


Here's how this radically improved new dye kettle and automatica)) 
ca 


controller works, in the words of D. Brophy, boss dyer 
of Woonsocket Falls Mill, Inc.; “Now we've got 
CycleLog Control, I just write the knob settings on the 
job ticket and then forget it. You always had to worry 
when you just had a certain length of time to bring the 
kettle to the boil, because the supply water was never 
the same twice, and the boils aren't always the same, 
either. Now we set the Controller to the rate we want it 
to come up, and that’s the same thing summer or win- 
ter. You just turn the knob to any rate you want”. 


Se ee ee 
tn? 5 f . 


Full details of Foxboro’s revolutionary new Cycle- 
Log Controller for any type of dye kettle will be sent 
on request. Write The Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. Branches in principal cities. 








AUTOMATIC 


0). 95{0)5. Om yan Vato) hice)! 
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6 MILLION YARDS 
OF CLOTH PER WEEK 


now bleached faster, 
: at lower cost with 














| Mill after mill acclaims the stand-out 
| economy of this established process! 





j nas WEEK—and week after week— of cloth to be run together. And 
-about 6 million yards of many they save steam, water, power, 
‘different types of cloth are being chemicals and labor. 

‘bleached rapidly, uniformly, eco 

“ nomically,continuously—toa saede- STUDY FOR YOURSELF the benefits 
; ‘termined whiteness— with Du Pont you can derive from such pam 
) Continuous Peroxide Bleaching ing system in your plant! tever ™~ 
“Systems! your needs, a Du Pont bleaching ide Bleaching Systems.” This 
' Bleacheries all over the countr system can be designed to meet page Pecan th nheey the en 
¥ y y _ modern bleachery savings and 
/ind these Du Pont bleaching sys- them. Du Pont Technical Service profits. Just address: E. I. du 
: ‘tems mean greater savings, more Menare ready tohelp you planfor pone de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
They yield continuous pro- necessary equipment as supplied Electrochemicals Department, 









rv FREE! write on 


purewt your business let- 
oni Sonal for copy 
—e of our illustrated 
| == book, “Duy Pont 
eset Continuous Perox- 


duction. They allow different types by leading manufacturers. Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT PEROXIDES 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


My y ro - 
jo dens Seah Mediinne dea es 





RINT MEAN oe 





RES. U.S. PAT.OFE FLOW DIAGRAM OF DU PONT CONTINUOUS ROPE SYSTEM. 
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Your Standard GATES VULCO ROPES 


Are Today OUT-PERFORMING Any V-Belts 


Ever Built Before 


Early in the war it was found 
that no V-belts then being built by 
anyone could stand the combat- 
service requireménts of the Army’s 
tanks, tractors, and self-propelled 
big guns. For this unprecedented 
severity of service, Gates devel- 
oped and built V-belts far stronger 
and more durable than any V-belts 
ever built before—and here is why 
this fact is NOW important to 


YOU :— 
im rovement devel- 


WE ape Ye ” Exeey  lnuprovonnent ag ee 


Army V-belts has also been 


All Gates 
V-Belts are 
Built With 
and maximum production was one ** Zetente 
of the nation’s vital needs. 
That is why Gates has been able 


to pass on to you, day by day, 


added, day by day, to the 
pf sites, of the standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes which 
have been delivered to you. 

Here is one of the very few in- 
stances in which improvements de- 
veloped primarily for military use 
were passed on immediately to you. 
Ordinarily, that could not be done. 


every V-belt improvement devel- 
oped for our armed forces during 
the war—and that is why your 
Standard Gates Vulco Ropes are 
today outperforming any V-belts 
ever built before! 


Gates V-belts were made an ex- 
ception because it was recognized 
that industry needed the best pos- 
sible V-belts in order to achieve 


THE MARK OF SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


the greatest possible productiou— scone Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Ceaters 


GATES ’’.o: DRIVES 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washinoton DALLAS 2, i 1710 N. Market Street IR 3, GA., 521-23 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg. 
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GENERAL UDUTVTESTtUPT CORPCGCERATICRN 


435 WUSSEON STREET, Baw 7+ CORn 14, NEW Yara 


BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE ° CHICAGO : SAN FRANCISCO 















Finger-tip 
handling! 









No 
DEAD WEIGHT 


to push around 








When your factory trucks are made 
of DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE, 


workers are not pushing around 









needless dead weight because 
DIAMOND FIBRE is light in 
weight— it weighs about half as much as 
aluminum. DIAMOND FIBRE trucks are lighter | 
in weight than wood trucks because thin 
DIAMOND FIBRE is tough and strong . . . furthermore, it is splinter- 3 


proof... easily cleaned ... and will not rust or corrode. Keep workers 
















happy ... speed up material and parts handling ... cut handling costs . 
with DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE trucks, boxes, barrels and other ; 
Hollow Ware. Complete data on construction and standard sizes } 


will be found in catalog HW-44. Send for a copy today. 


NEWARK, DELAWARE 


SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE AND SALES OFFICE: SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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To meet successfully the textile industry’s many belt- 
ing needs, requires a specialized knowledge that can 
be gained only through years of close association with 
each of the several branches of the business. Gilmer 
engineers have had that experience...have gained 
that knowledge... thoroughly understand the textile 
industry’s power transmission problems. 


With the result that Gilmer is in a position to supply 
the right belt for every textile mill application from 
heavy-duty power drives to light, flexible, high-speed 
operations. Each belt is built specially for the job for 
which it is recommended. And its extra sturdy con. 
struction is assurance of long wear, dependable ser- 


vice and economy. 


Whatever your belting problem, you are invited to 
send it to the Gilmer engineering staff. They gladly 
offer their services without charge or obligation. 


7 7 . hapten. i a 2 nies 
PRAIRIE DR RR BPS FREI CORSE EDIE ED REELED OM TG 


OTHER GILMER BELTS include Endless Round Belts 

for carding machines, Endless Flat Belts for spinning 

frames, etc. All are completely described in the hand- 

book, “Gilmer Belts for the Textile Industry’ —a book rom 

that simplifies the specifying of belts for a large is aieenellitieeeeetenneadeaie 
majority of drives. Write for your FREE copy today. wii § 


NS a BONS eS Cs eh: 
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“With GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS 








our weave shed has set an 


(Overseer ot! 


le th ( 14 
iting WItTN aWsUi! 


“WE HAVE GOOD REASON to feel that Gulf 
quality lubricants are the best insurance we can 
buy against excessive wear and high maintenance 
costs,” says this Overseer of Weaving. “The 100 
high-speed looms in our weave shed have produced 
efficiently 144 hours a week without needing a part 
replacement since they were installed over three 
years ago. And today we can see no evidence of 
wear on any loom.” 

Modern high-speed looms require the proper 
application of lubricants that provide maximum 
protection against excessive wear, and which resist 
oxidation, gumming, and “throw” to the highest 
degree. That’s why this prominent mill, and many 
others, specify Gulf oils and greases in the weave 
shed — through actual experience they know that 
these quality lubricants help insure continuous pro- 
duction, and reduce spotting, down time, and 
maintenance costs. 


operating record that’s hard to beat— 





“Our looms have produced 144 
hours a week for over 3 years 
without needing a part replacement— 





Gulf quality lubricants are available to you 
through more than 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, or 
phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 





Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





EXCEPTIONALLY FINE LUBRICANTS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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TO SPEED UP COLOR CHANGING ...TO AVOID “OFF” COLORS 


OE OLLIE PELE RBBB: 


OLLIE LLALALPEALPL ILE I ALES LED VALAIS DELL IL LEAR RE ORE: 


ECAUSE stainless steel is inert to practi- 
B cally all dyes, soaps and bleaching agents 
it will not contaminate dye baths. Colors are 
uniform, clear and brilliant as a result of its 
use. 

But closer color control—which gives a dyer 
a premium on his goods—is not the only rea- 
son why dyers are turning more and more to 
stainless steel. [he time that it saves, espe- 
cially when pastel shades are being run 
through, is also a big factor in its favor. 

With easy-cleaning stainless steel there ts 
no color carry-over. A stainless steel dye vat 
can be changed from one color to another mm 
a matter of minutes in contrast to the three 
or four days necessary when boiling out a 
wooden tank to remove the dye stuff that 
seeped into it from the previous bath. 

Stainless steel has other advantages that 
set it apart for all kinds of dyeing, bleaching 
and other processing equipment. Strong, 
tough and practically everlasting, its hard, 
dense surface gives lifelong protection against 
rust, corrosion, rough use and abuse. And this 
goodness goes through and through, cannot 
wear off. 

All these money-saving benefits of stainless 
steel you will find at their best in U-S-S 
Stainless—a perfected, time-tested steel. War 
production has greatly advanced our knowl- 
edge of stainless steel, has taught us many 
new ways in which to enhance its inherent 
advantages. Our engineers will gladly put this 
information at your service. Both users and 
builders of textile machinery will find their 
assistance extremely helpful. 


U-S-S STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 














: AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 

















; NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, Seton States 
‘ or oped Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAI LROAD COMPANY, Birmingham Air. American Broadcasting Company coast- 
United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors to-coast network. Consult your newspaper 

United States Steel Export Company, New York for time and station. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 
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....» OFFERS THE ONLY 
SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED TO HANDLE, 


HERE, FOR THE FIRST TIME, is a completely integrated system especially designed for preparing, 


dyeing, extracting and drying yarn in package form. Each machine is the result of extensive 

research and experimentation to develop the best design for the specific purpose of handling f 
packages... to eliminate the disadvantages of other types of machines and to provide many f 
new advantages. This system results in faster, more uniform work ... cuts costs . . . reduces labor. 


FORMULATING .. . This machine dyes a 
single package and is designed for labora- 
tory use in determining the approximate 
formula to be used in the larger batch ma- 
chine. It provides more accurate control of 
the formula, because the sample is dyed 
under exactly thg > conditions as the 
complete be 


FORMULATING 


FORMING ... This machine properly pre. 
pares the package for dyeing by crimping 
the edges of the package to aid penetration 
of the dye liquor at that point. 


DYEING... This machine, introduced by 
Smith-Drum several years ago, has com- 
pletely revolutionized package dyeing. An 
entirely new type of package carrier and a f 
radical departure in spindle design 
reduces resistance to flow, providing f 
much greater flow of liquor through 
each package than the conventional 
types of machines. This greatly in- 





FORMING 








Complete System 


YARN IN PACKAGE FORM 


' creases the speed of dyeing and im- also reshapes the package and pre- 
— proves uniformity of results. vents crushing of dye tubes. 





9 EXTRACTING ... This brand new DRYING... Another new Smith-Drum DRYING 
'Smith-Drum machine reduces moisture development, employing a new prin- 
‘content to 42% in 70 seconds running’ ciple in package drying. Cuts drying 
| time! This means a big saving in both _ time as much as 75% . . . saves up to 
' steam and electricity in the drying proc- ’2¢ per pound of yarn! It uses less elec- 
'ess. It also reduces labor costs by tricity .. . prevents migration of color 
| simplifying loading and unloading so ... eliminates salt deposits. Yarn is de- 
that even a girl can operate it. Com- _ilivered in better condition because of 
plete cycle, including loading and un- _ short drying cycle. Drying is more uni- 
_ loading, is only 2 minutes. The machine _form than by other methods. 








_ Complete information on any or all of these machines will be sent to you promptly 
upon request. 








SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. | EXTRACTING 


~ 





DYEING 


~~. 











WARTIME WEAR AND TEAR 
Has Been EXCESSIVE 





Long hours of operation, and sub-standard care have left 
many machines in need of complete rebuilding. 


We can rebuild your pickers exactly like new, or can exchange 
your old pickers for the rebuilt machines. 


The newly rebuilt picker is delivered at your mill; the same 
truck which delivers the new picker takes the old one away, and 
the new one is in operation the same day you get it. There is no 
serious loss of production. 


If you have spare pickers they can be shipped to us for rebuild- 
ing, or if necessary, we can rebuild them at your mill. 


We have Kitson picker repair parts in stock for immediate 
shipment on emergency repair orders. Wire or call us today and 
you can have the part at a southern mill tomorrow, or a northern 
mill day after tomorrow. 





Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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ONTROLLED FEEDING OF 
PEROXIDE IS EASY 


Whether you use the kier, cold, machine, 
package or continuous steam method of 
bleaching, Becco hydrogen peroxide is very 
easy to handle. Shipped in drums or tank cars, 
it is pumped directly to the point of use. The 
actual feeding of the peroxide is automatic and 
fully controlled through use of proportioning 
pumps. The use of Becco hydrogen peroxide 
thus reduces labor as well as hazards. 


As the result of many years of specialized 
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bleaching experience, Becco’s engineers and 
chemists are qualified to give valuable advice 
on bleaching. Why not ask them to advise 
what system is most suitable for your opera- 
tions, whether it be cotton, wool, knit goods, 
rayon or other natural and synthetic fibres. 
They will tell you, too, at what stage of pro- 
duction the bleaching should be done or is 
most suitable. This bleaching “know-how” 


can now be yours, free. Write to: 
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ee OUSETRAP ECONOMICS — 
M the theory that an eager 
world will storm the doors of 
whoever makes a better snare 
—was probably fallacious when 
it was advanced a century ago. 
It surely is untrue today — 
and he who follows it is doomed 
to a short business life, and one 
that is far from gay. 
For even the best made and 
.. fairest priced goods must be 
sold as well as produced. 
In the textile business. the 


selling agent who is properly 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° 








THE MOST DIRECT AND 
PROFITABLE WAY 
TO SELL 





equipped with experience, 
judgment, market knowledge 
and financial responsibility is 
the most direct and economical 
means of profitable production 
and distribution. 

Our organization has these 
necessary qualifications. It has 
achieved them through long 
and consistent contact with the 
mechanics of manufacture and 
sale. It has a full appreciation of 
the human equations which 
bring mill and customer into a 


profitable relationship. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


. SAN FRANCISCO e ATLANTA 
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Textile macHinery, pushed to the limit throughout 
the war, shows signs of wearing o@t before new looms, cards, pickers, 
motors, winders, etc., can be obtained. 


Worn bearings tend to leak oil, and @il which doesn’t stay in is a menace 
to fabrics, yarns and floors. 


sie 


In order to make oils “stay put,” it is Becessary to give them retentiveness 
by treating them chemically. Anothe§ purpose of treatment is to increase 
their load-carrying capacity. Still anofher is to make them resistant to oxi- 
dation, so they do not form gums or gludges. 


Houghton has helped solve these problems by perfecting STA-PUT Lubri- 
cants, “fortified” to provide protectiveyualities that reduce wear and main- 
tenance. They possess high oiliness falue. Their slogan—‘Less Oil, Less 
Often”—tells in four short words wy textile men like Sta-Puts. Ask the 
Houghton Man to quote you on youg lubrication needs, and tell you the 
story of Sta-Puts. E. F. HOUGHTON#4& CO., Philadelphia and Charlotte. 


HOUGHTON’S STA+PUT LUBRICANTS 


"LESS OIL—j§ LESS OFTEN” 


Se 
ue we 


ers 
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The take-up roll shown gives uniformly 
better service because it is covered with 
TEXALOX by CARBORUNDUM. 


TEXALOX draws most types of natural 
and synthetic fibres firmly and evenly 
through the rolls... without vibration... 











without injury. In slasher operation, as 
an example, it helps maintain correct 
yarn tension without slippage under 
efficient machine conditions. It enables 
delivery of superior beams to your looms. 


TEXALOX grain is uniform in shape 
and form. By a special process, 
it is evenly spaced scientifically 
on the backing. That is the 
secret of its firm grip. 


TEXALOX is easily and quickly 
installed. More important, it 
does not bulge, creep or break. 
It stays put. TEXALOX has a 
heavy but extremely flexible 
cloth backing. It adheres securely 





in place when applied by merely gluing 
or cementing. 


TEXALOX withstands severe condi- 
tions of mill service. Extreme endur- 
ance and stamina are engineered and 
built-in. Its life is further prolonged by 
a special metallic coating resistant to 
water, acid and dyes. A fact that offers 
diversity of use. 


TEXALOX offers many other superior 
advantages. You will agree it is time 
well spent in thoroughly investigating 
them. Give your CARBORUNDUM 
representative an opportunity to discuss 
and demonstrate. The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 


TEXALOX py 
CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 


“Carborundum” and "Texalox” are registered trademarks which indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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industry needed it”... 
B&A met the demand 








The war was at its pea 







Potassium Nitrite, in tonna 
“Tt has never been made c 












duction experts. 
nearly a year 

production on 
chemical, mee 











to produce “custom 







- ties at your disposal wh 
our “special chemica 


ments to 























THE STORY BEHIND POTASSIUM NITRITE 


k; the need, 


urgent. Key production hinged on 
having the laboratory chemical, 


A 


cially. Can Baker & Adamson 
the customer asked. B&A accep 
the challenge, placing the problem 


in the hands of its research and pro- 
The result: For 


A has been in full 
this new industrial 
ting the customers’ 
schedules, ton after ton, without fail! 

Another example of B&A’s ability 
made” chemicals 
on order for industry. Another ex- 


ample of the organization and facilt- 
en you bring 


l” require- 
Baker & Adamson. 
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NOW Baker & Adamson brings Potassium Ni 
ae : y assium Nitrite to American In- 
a . in commercial quantities . .. once again meeting the d 
: ty 
to produce laboratory chemicals in tonnage lots! 


Today f 
or the first time this s ay 
alt, wit : 3 
as a heat-transfer medium ete = one oT. 
indiana : ne es available for large-scale 
... Opening th 
applications. g the way to a score of potential 


The special isti 
p characteristics of this new B&A industrial 


ma 
iss ety the answer to your research or production prob 
m1 - vestigate now! Baker & Adamson will be plea od 
; sed t 
you pertinent data and experimental ikeaatie> + Piss 


chemical] 
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TIME TESTED, NOW EVEN BETTER 


This Van Vlaanderen Tubing Machine has done excellent work through the war. years. 
Now it has been improved to process up to 250 yards a minute and to take larger 
diameter rolls on tubes. 


Operation of the machine is through mechanical controls within easy reach of the 
operator. Cloth speed is constant and measuring is accurate and dependable. Ball bear- 
ings are used throughout. Motor and I-3 variable speed drive. Lubricated parts are 
sealed in oil. 


Write for descriptive leaflet 
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ORVUS D is one of the most widely used of the fatty alcohol sulfates — 


a powerful scouring, emulsifying, wetting and leveling agent. 


For years you've used this fatty alcohol sulfate. You've seen what it can 


do...you've approved its efficient performance in many textile operations. 


Orvus is stable in acids and alkalis. ft is extremely soluble and rinses 
readily and completely. It does away with streaks, specks and spots 
from hard water deposits . . . minimizes bleeding of fugitive colors ... 


helps produce cleaner, softer, odor-free finished goods. 


«% 
» 


You can rely on Orwué D to speed and safeguard your textile process- 





ing. It’s time-tested, time-proved. 


*”Orvus" is the trade mark used 
by Procter & Gamble to identify | 
one ofits hymolal products. & 
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What Investment Promises More? 


The uniformity and strength of yarns —to a large 
extent — determine operating efficiencies in the 


spinning and weaving rooms. 


Proper carding is the first step toward strong, even 
yarns. Expertly applied and operated, Tufferized 
Card Clothing should materially improve the quality 
of your carding and increase the yield. It is 


as 4 RRS re sonmienceiec. RE bis : 





The new Tuffer Tension Regulator and Motor Drive 


HOWARD BROS. 
MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Austin, Tex. 
Canadian Agents: Co! wool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 


guaranteed uniform because it is made by our 


exclusive patented precision process. 


Where else would this relatively small investment 


have such a widespread, beneficial effect? 


Use TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 
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the 


RED 
ELASTIC 
COLLAR 


protects 
permanently 


the RED ELASTIC COLLAR — denoting an ESNA preduct — is 





Whar happens when this Red Elastic Collar becomes part 
of a nut? The nut becomes an ESNA Elastic Stop Nut! And 
it provides permanent protection for any detachable or 
adjustable assembly. 

How? 

First, an Elastic Stop Nut locks in position anywhere on 
a bolt or stud. Every bolt can be precisely prestressed to 
carry its full load. Positioning devices can be adjusted with 
precision. Vibration cannot disturb these settings — because 
the Red Elastic Collar eliminates all play between bolt and 
nut threads with its full contact, permanent grip. 

Second, it prevents thread corrosion. Moisture is 
sealed out. Adjustment or removal is easy — any time. 


Third, it prevents thread damage. Full thread con- 


— 
—__ 
——_—_—_ ; 

— 
' 
a 
= ~ 
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tact in the Red Elastic Collar keeps the metal threads firmly 
seated. Axial play caused by vibration or stress reversal is 
dampened. 

Fourth, it prevents seepage of liquids past bolt threads. 
Permits nut to be used as a sealing device. 

Fifth, it prevents maintenance waste. The Red Elastic 
Collar, which does not injure the bolt or its plating, per- 
mits repeated usage. 

Here’s a challenge: Send us complete details of your 
toughest bolted trouble spot. We'll supply test nuts — FREE, 
in experimental quantities. Or, if you want further informa- 

tion write for literature. Elastic Stop Nut Corporation 
of America, Union, New Jersey. Representatives and 
Agents in principal cities. 


ELASTIC STOP NUIS 


INTERNAL 
WRENCHING 


INSTRUMENT 
ANCHOR ? MOUNTING 





PLIN —— GANG 
ae “9 CINE GE, cuanne 


PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
| When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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LOW FIRST COST... 


3 WAYS 


LONG eS oe 


EXTRA SERVICE LIVES .. « 


. - - with Armstrong’s Cork Cots 


Three-way economy is one of the big 
reasons why Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
are serving more spindles today than 


any other roll covering. Low in first 
cost, these durable cots give you a 
long initial service life. And they can 
be rebuffed like new three or four 
times . . . for as little as one-half cent 
per roll per rebuffing . . . giving you 
a total of four or five full-length 
service lives. 

In addition to this triple saving, Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots produce stronger, 
more uniform yarn. They draft better. 
Their high coefficient of friction elim- 
inates eyebrowing, reduces slippage. 
And because these cots are extra 


BETTER RUNNING WORK 


resilient, they “come back” quickly 
after grooving by top roll laps or hard 
ends. They are uniform . . . grip yarn 
evenly. And they maintain a_ true 
drafting surface because they do not 
‘flow’ under pressure. 

Experience these advantages in your 
own mill. See for yourself how Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots can help you get 
better running work and more pound- 
age—al lower cost. For samples, prices, 
and complete information, get in 
touch with your Armstrong represen- 
tative. Or write today to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Textile Prod- 

ucts Department, 3602 Arch 

St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG ’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS « ACCOTEX APRONS 
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ANEW METALLIZED WOOL DYE 
BRIGHTNESS OF SHADE 
ALL-PURPOSE FASTNESS 


Calcofast Wool Bordeaux RB Conc. is the most recent 
development in the Calco group of metallized dyes. 
As a bordeaux it offers exceptional brightness of 
shade, which makes it useful as a base color for 
currently popular reds. maroons and burgundies. Its 


qualities of good penetration and excellent fastness fo light, 
washing and sea water spotting make it a valuable contribu- 
tion to the carpet, upholstery and airplane textile trades. 


The new Calcofast Wool Bordeaux RB Conc. augments an 
already substantial list of Calcofast dyes, all of which dye level, 
uniform shades on carbonized wool. They are highly desirable 
in fashionable shades for suitings, neckwear, bathing suits, 


or other purposes requiring good fastness. 





FASTNESS UIGHT SEA WATER SPOTTING PERSPIRATION 
FEATURES WASHING LIGHT FULLING DRY CLEANING 





CALCO CHEMICAL Di 


New York * Chicago ° 


VISION * AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
i a 
Philadelphia * Boston °* Charlotte ° Providence 




















CALCOFAST WOOL DYES 


CALCOFAST WOOL YELLOW N 
CALCOFAST WOOL YELLOW R 
CALCOFAST WOOL ORANGE RN 
CALCOFAST WOOL PINK N 

CALCOFAST WOOL BORDEAUX BN 
CALCOFAST WOOL BORDEAUX RB CONC. 
CALCOFAST WOOL RED G 

CALCOFAST WOOL BROWN GM 


CALCOFAST WOOL BLUE 2R CONC. 
CALCOFAST WOOL BLACK WA 








“We congratulate you and your chemical staff who 
developed this product which, we feel, represents 
a real achievement in Chemical Research.“ 


. . » @ quote from letter written by prominent finisher 


PROTECT ACETATE COLORS 
from GAS and FUME FADING 


Velvamine GF is a blend of amines and 
softeners designed to protect acetate col 
ors from gas or fume fading. It resists re- 
moval by drycleaning and, when used on 
mixed fabrics, has a minimum effect on the 


shade and light fastness of the direct colors. 


Velvamine GF produces a soft, full hand 
and does not affect the appearance of the 


treated fabrics. 


Velvamine GF is compatible with resins, 
gelatine, glue, starches, dullers and similar 


finishing compounds. 


REFINED PRODUCTS 


Lyndhurst * New Jersey 


* Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 
Southern Representative: DYER S. MOSS, 1301] Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, North Carolina 


} E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence. R. | 
} CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. I. 


n r) 
Berkeley Products Canada, ltd 4 miliiaa-s Smee 6 2-010) See) ee Goh tile l als: Mae @ lal lel ale pam G@elslelele 


New England Representatives 


Exporting Agent: Chem-Col Company, 82 Wa 
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How to Cut Metal Cleaning Time 
to MINUTES (7° 








NEW, FAST-ACTION DETERGENT CLEANS FERROUS 


ho 


~ 
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CARBURETORS 
—Solvent '26" 
removes gum, gas- 
olene sediment 
and other accu- . 
mulations of dirt. — 





3. METAL PLATES : 
/ cee 
SM Solvent “26” re-_ 
y f 4 eras ‘clear, deae 
| finish to any metal 











PISTONS—Re- 
moves lacquers, 
gums, resins, etc. 
from gas, gasolene ne 
and diesel engine 






EQUIPMENT 
— Selvent “26” 
imi § frees glass and 

a... metal tubing and 














varnishes 
sor de- of jaa nalts, signe ot 
and machinery. : 


eit: Grease ° Gums - Varnishes ° Lacauare’* Paints 
Carbonaceous Deposits * Asphaltic Products 


FROM: 


oa | ‘Steel Cast lron.* Aluminum ° Porcelain ° Chine 
<eotome and Nickel Plate * Stone ° Hredoud Metals 
‘Brass ° Weshenie Fabrics 
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AND NON-FERROUS METALS...Easy to Handle 








Used throughout the war in critical 
industry as a superior cleaning agent, 
newly-developed SOLVENT “26” is now 


available for all industrial needs. 


Offering many advantages in time, labor 
and cost over other present cleaning 
methods .. . Solvent “26” is so effective 
a detergent it can be used at ordinary 
room temperatures. 


The fast action of Solvent “26” 
cleaning time from hours to minutes on 
dismantled engine parts and all kinds of 
machinery. Simply dip, rub, brush or spray 
it on. Then flush clean with hot water. 


reduces 


Mail the coupon today for literature and 
information leading to a demonstration 
of this unique product in 

your own plant. 








CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 





poccoc-e 


Cities Service Oil Company 
Room 614 

70 Pine Street 

New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in a demonstration 


of Solvent ‘‘26’’—at no cost or obligation 
Name.. 

Title. 

Company 


Address. 


City.. es State 
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Side elevation shows mode of travel of stock; operation of rotary feed. 
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The answer to Quick, Thorough Stock Drying 


PROCTOR Yereeace Wi in 


To meet the demands of the textile industry 
for a compact dryer that would dry all 
fibrous materials uniformly and in large 
quantities, Proctor engineers developed the 
Proctor Impact Dryer. The principle of impact 
drying is the impingement of heated air at 
high velocity on the material as it is con- 
veyed through the dryer. This air-circulation 
agitates the stock, keeping it in motion dur- 
ing the drying process. Add to this unique 
method of air circulation the fact that the 
conveyor for carrying the material through 





the dryer is made up of perforated metal 
plates and it is easy to see how this makes 
possible the removal.of moisture, uniformly, 
all the way through the material. Not only 
is uniform drying assured—but output is 
greatly increased. Uniform feeding is accom- 
plished by means of an automatic rotary 
type feed which is geared to operate at 
sufficient speed to meet the increased 
capacity of the dryer. Unit construction per- 
mits building dryer suited to individual out- 
put requirements. Write for details today. 





Ze 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ © INC = 


PHILADELPHIA 20 » ° 
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ow much 


will it cost YOU 


Any air compressor will “‘squeeze”’ air for you. But how 
well will that job be done—how much power will it take to 
compress a cubic foot of air to the pressure you require? 


The cylinder design of your compressor has a__ilubrication. Add it up—it means /ower cost. 
lot to do with that question. In the Gardner- 
Denver “RX” Horizontal Compressor, for 
example, the cylinders are of advanced design 
to provide higher volumetric efficiency and 


For full facts, write Gardner- Denver Com- 
pany, Quincy, Illinois; Atlanta, Ga.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; 


, h : eS Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; New 
Ce ee _— Week 0 Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
are located radially at each end of the cylinder 


to permit thorough jacketing of all valves, air 
passages and cylinder heads. The large and un- ae 
restricted valve and port areas with consequent 
low velocities and minimum friction losses re- 
duce the heat of compression— assure effective 







ment per minute, 


e@ No compressor is better than its valves—and in 
the ““RX” compressor, Gardner-Denver duo-plate 
cushioned valves provide high compression effi- 


ciencies with lowest power consumption. These 
ARDNER- ENVER valves are “air cushioned”’ for long life. 


e Rugged main frame is completely oil and dust- 
tight, yet provides easy access to all working parts. 


Since 1859 


e The entire lubricating system is positive, auto- 
matic and foolproof. 





@ Timken adjustable double row tapered roller bear- 
ings on crankshaft provide considerable overload 
capacity with consequent long life. 


4 When Writing Advertteere, Please Mention 
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Gardner-Denver “RX” 
Horizontal Single 
Stage Compressor— 
capacities from 89 to 
1292 cu. ft. displace- 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


“SPECIAL ALKALIES 


QUID CHLORINE. 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


ae - 


SODIUM NITRITE 








ae 








SODA ASH 








and CLEANSERS 









CAUSTIC POTASH 






AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 











PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 











ALKALIES # 


THESE SPECIALISTS ASSIST YOU 
by collaborating on specific problems, 
both operating and technical, by product 
analyses, by working with you on prob- 
lems involving the handling or efficient 
use of alkalies and by suggesting new or 
improved processes employing alkali 
products to better advantage. 


ANYWHERE... NORTH, EAST, 
SOUTH OR WEST! A call to your near- 
est Solvay branch sales office will bring 
you essential alkalies or related products 
fast! If you have an alkali problem, the 
same call can serve to make an appoint- 
ment with a Solvay Technical Service 
representative who will visit your plant. 
Consisting of expert technicians, engi- 
neers, laboratory and research chemists 
with years of practical experience and 
knowledge, the Solvay Technical Service 
Staff is always available for consultation. 


FOR DEPENDABLE SERVICE ... for 
alkalies and related products of highest 
quality ... always count on Solvay— 
Standard in Alkali since 1881! 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit + New Orleans 
New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St.Louis + Syracuse 
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ein mills and factories 


ein office buildings and stores 


ein hospitals and schools 


IGHT—where you need it most. Protec- 

ie tion—against dust infiltration and 

heat losses. Savings—in operating and main- 

tenance costs. Those are three important rea- 

sons why PC Glass Blocks are in increasing 

demand for new construction and modernizing 
projects. 

PC Glass Blocks transmit a generous supply 
of diffused natural light over wide areas, in- 
creasing usable floor space, reducing artificial 
lighting costs. 

The insulating properties of PC Glass Blocks 
help to maintain desired temperature and 
humidity levels. They also lessen heat losses 
through lighting areas, saving on fuel cost and 
extending the life of heating and air-condition- 
ing equipment. 

PC Glass Block panels can be quickly and 
easily cleaned. The strong blocks rarely if ever 
break, there is no sash to rot, crack, or need 
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More and more glass block panels 


WHAT THE WORLD IS COMING TO... 

















repainting. Repairs or replacements seldom— 
if ever—are needed. That means real economy. 

PC Glass Blocks harmonize with a wide 
variety of plans, have proved efficient and 
economical in all sorts of buildings, all over the 
country. When you are planning a building or 
modernizing program, be sure you know all the 
advantages of glass block construction. We 
shall be glad to send you detailed information 
on patterns and sizes of PC Glass Blocks, Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, Room 312, 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


- Also makers of PC Foamglas - 


wEAGS DLOCKS 
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Besives contributing to low power consumption SINCLAIR LILy WHITE O1Ls help 
reduce maintenance cost by promoting long bolster life. Their worth was proven in 
many plants during the war years when mills were operating at top capacity and re- 
placement parts were difficult to obtain. LILy WHITES come in viscosities to suit all 
operating speeds. Our lubrication counsel is available in solution of your problems. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention W. 
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The voluminous petticoats, camisoles, 
pantelletes, long sleeved nighties and 
torturous corsets—so popular with the 
fair sex in the “good old days’ — are not 
wanted by the free-striding women of 
1946. But if cotton is no longer needed to 
make these out-dated “unmentionables”, 
the demand for cotton is by no means 
on the wane. Many new products are 


now being made from cotton fibers. 


Our expert technicians, working in the 
Railway Supply laboratories, have suc- 
ceeded in adapting cotton fibers to many 


complex new end-uses. However, only 














4#ez MARKET IS LOST TO COTTON 
BUT NEW ONES CAN BE HERE TO STAY! 


clean, carefully handled fibers can be 
satisfactorily employed in these new pro- 
cesses. For that reason, it is important 
that sweeps and other foreign matter be 
kept out of the bales. It is also essential 
that the bales be shipped in clean, well 
swept, sealed cars to prevent contamina- 


tion from cinders and road dirt. 


The many farseeing cotton mills, cooper- 
ating with us in this necessary improve- 
ment program, are helping to satisfy 
valuable new customers and to build 
profitable, more stable future markets 


for us all. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 


Plants and 


Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga, 
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General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Franklin, Ohio 


Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
Covington, Tenn. Chicago, Hil. 
Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 























COTTON 
FIBERS 





CN, ses 





® WETSIT wets out faster—at lower concentra- 
tions—than any other agent we know. Gives in- 
stant, complete penetration in all types of textile 
fibres. Because WETSIT is a concentrated liquid, 
it’s economical, easy to handle and measure. 
does away with the inconvenience of handling 
dusty, sneezy powders. 

Equally efficient in neutral, acid or alkaline conditions. 





BE T7Té R WETSIT is not affected by calcium and magnesium salts of hard 
water. It disperses and suspends lime curds formed by soap 
B E C A Y eee and makes rinsing easy. WETSIT can save you time and mone} 


in every stage of textile processing, in every operation where 


ou want complete penetration—instantly ! 
e Faster y piete p y 


¢ Low Cost 
¢ Completely soluble 


¢ More efficient 


| 


¢ No waste 
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FOR FASTER 
MORE UNIFORM 


Santoniting 


USE 


NOPCO 2272-R 


For Instantaneous Rewetting 
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Photograph courtesy Renfrew Bleachery, Travellers Rest, S. C. 


@ NOPCO 2272-R can step up the volume and quality 
of sanforized goods. because this homogeneous, hygro- 
scopic clear oil is easily soluble in water and capable 
of imparting instantaneous rewetting. Its exceptional 
penetrating qualities assure more uniform shrinkage 
during the sanforizing operation. 

OTHER ADVANTAGES — NOPCO 2272-R resists 
oxidation — causes no odor or discoloration — is com- 
pletely miscible with finishing oils — provides lubri- 
cation that makes fibers soft and pliable without 
becoming greasy or slippery. Through rapid wetting 
or rewetting at low concentrations. NOPCO 2272-R 
reduces costs. 

A dependable wetting and rewetting agent is indis- 
pensable to uniform sanforizing. If you are not get- 
ting controlled shrinkage, it will pay you to change 
to NOPCO 2272-R now. For further particulars, write 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 


Branches: 
Boston * Chicago * Cedartown.Ga. * Richmond, Calif. 


CUYD eEvowven THRovGH RESEARCH 


REC.U.S.PAT.OFF, 
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WITH DIRECTIONAL AIR FLOW 
(Bahnson Open Head Unit) 








successtul. 


High Capacity 
TYPE L 
Master Control 





ECONOMY o: installation, operation and maintenance are basic 
principles of the Bahnson Centrifugal Humidifier. No auxiliary equip- 
ment is required. A fractional h. p. motor supplies centrifugal force to 
atomize water and operate the fan which circulates vapor. All parts are 
easily accessible, and corrosive resistant. 


FLEXIBILITY in both installation and control are features 
peculiar to the Bahnson Unit. Each unit is self-contained, and permits 
of factory changes, additions, alterations, etc. Units can-be individually 
controlled or connected to a Master Control. Evaporative capacity 
range is from O to 12 gallons of water per hour per unit. 


SIMPLICITY ot design is permitted because of the exclusive 
Bahnson Principle of Centrifugal Humidification in one self-contained 
unit. 


The Bahnson Humidifier combines in one 
unit the four basic requirements of industrial 
humidification that have proven especially 


1. Atomizes water into a fine mist. 


2. Diffuses the mist with room air until com- 
pletely absorbed. 


3. Distributes resulting humidified air uniformly 
throughout room. 


4. Automatically controls the evaporation to 
maintain a constant relative humidity. 


Medium Capacity 
TYPE HJ 
Unit Control 







COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND SERVICE .97,, DEPARTMENT FOR CONSULTATION 


Pahnson 


in on Om Om) Om mim On, mn. me 


THE BAHNSON CO. WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


886 Drewry St.. Atlanta. Ga. 93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. 563 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. J. Westaway Co.. Ltd.. Hamilton, Ontario A-3 Virginian Apts., Greenville, S. C. 
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And a card is no better than its CLOTHING 


The best card in the world cannot 
perform at maximum efficiency with the 
wrong type of card clothing for the job, 
or with clothing that is damaged or 
worn out. 

Ashworth service representatives are 
practical card men, specially trained to 
, help you select the right clothing for 
the purpose. 
® If you so desire, they will also inspect 





your cards, (including clothing, bear- 


FACTORIES > + + §& REPAIR 
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A tiger is no better 
than his TEETH 


ings and chains), free of charge, at 
regular intervals, and will recommend 
a repair program, that will involve 
minimum expense and minimum loss of 


productive time. 


Write our nearest office for details. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
\AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*ttWorcester*t Philadelphia*tt Atlaniatt 
Greenvillet{ Charlottett Dallastt (Textile Sply. Co.) 
tDistributing Point 


*Factory tRepair Shop 


TT Ie PE 














PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS 
CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF NAPPING 
MACHINERY - BRUSHER CLOTHING AND 
CARD CLOTHING FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
° LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE - 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR PLATT’S METAL- 
LIC WIRE - LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS 
RECLOTHED - . . . >. ¢ e 





SHOPS «+ + + J DISTRIBUTING 
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15th 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
APRIL 8 TO 13, 1946 
TEXTILE HALL 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


More than two hundred manufacturers of machinery and textile 
equipment have signed contracts, and will display standard and 
improved installations, machines, accessories, operating and 
office supplies, primary and fabricating materials, and parts. 














Due to conditions brought about by The War, textile plants 
desire to make replacements and improve equipment. The 
representatives of their financial and operating personnel, 


who attend the Exposition, will see many things which are new . 


and useful. 


Committees of citizens have been appointed so that all who 
attend the Exposition will be able to obtain quarters. Please 
send applications to Rooms Committee, Care of Textile Hall 


Corporation”. 





NOTE: This Exposition is for the textile industry. Due to the antici- 
pated large attendance and crowded aisles, it is regretted that the 
public and children under sixteen years of age cannot be admitted. 
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Above: Built of stainless steel, steam-jacketed, strongly braced. Steom 





jacket prevents dilution becouse no steam enters size. Note cut-tooth 


gears. 


Right, top: View from other side. Ball bearings on size rolls. Boll 
bearing hangers on squeeze rolls hold them in perfect alignment ond 


are connected to handwheel to permit raising for washing purposes. 











Right, below: View with rolls removed. Deep brass stuffing boxes 


will not leak size. 











This size box is typical of the mill machinery 
developed and manufactured in our foundry and 
shop. We can help you to make your manu- 
facturing economical and more efficient. Often 
equipment you already have can be modernized 
at minimum cost. We will gladly make a study 
of your equipment without cost or obligation 
and submit proposals with estimates. If we can 
help, write us. 




















WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Batsou-Cock Company, Owners) 
. WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Improvements are born here 


Many textile manufacturers have been able to 
improve their product or process with the help 
of our textile laboratory at Greenville, S$. C. Our 
experienced technicians are always happy to 


be of service on textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, $. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, $. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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That depends on the mill where the 
rayon was knitted. 

When humidity varies, it’s impossible 
to maintain uniformity in length. That 
trouble, like so many others in the textile 
industry, is corrected by Carrier air 
conditioning. 

Properly conditioned air can do a lot 
to lick the static electricity that causes 
weak and fuzzy yarn...reduce the 
amount of “fly” in carding... increase 
worker efficiency. 

Carricr has been helping leading tex- 
tile mills increase the quantity and 
quality of their output for 39 years. Its 
engineers know every phase of the indus- 
try... and they know air conditioning. 
Year-round air conditioning was born 
with Carrier...and Carrier has _pio- 
neered every major advance. 

Carrier's experienced engineers can 
show you how to give your mill the 
advantages of modern air conditioning. 
Why not talk it over with them? There's 
no obligation, of course. Just write 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 







AIR CONDITIONING 





Car T. i er ) REFRIGERATION 
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No more forcing of sheaves. Simple wrench operates 
Allis-Chalmers’ “Magic-Grip” — fastest mounting and 
demounting sheave on the market. Saves time, money. 











SEE HOW QUICKLY, EASILY THIS NEW SHEAVE MOUNTS AND DEMOUNTS 


a oo eee a 


RECONVERTING? 


GET THIS 
NEW FREE KIT! 


To help you find out how your 
— equipment will fit into 
uture production, A-C offers a 


tory Kit’ — Fact Sheets and 
Check Lists to speed your ap- 
praisal of V-belt drives, electric 


Place sheave on shaft. Slides 
on smoothly because clearance is 
provided by expanded bushing. 
There’s no hammering — zo forcing! 
Complete sheave and bushing unit comes 
intact—ready for quick, easy mounting. 


rVilkea @elolissl- ewe k=» 4a°) l= 


“MAGIC-GRIP™ 


2 


Alignexactly, using straightedge, 
(It’s easy with this free-sliding 
sheave.) Then tighten three cap- 


screws; sheave is locked to shaft, grips 


like magic! No set screws to damage the 


shaft. Write A-C for Bulletin B6310. 
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motors, and centrifugal pumps. 
Applies to all makes. Call your 
A-C distributor or district office, or 
write Dept. 39, ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Mrc., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


SS TrTrrrrreeete el LLL. 
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W hatever Dame Fashion decrees 
anywhere in the world, 


National 7. ee stands ready 


with every class of aniline 





dye and color to produce 

an unvarying color match. 
For many, many years we have 
served all textile centers here 


and abroad... in every field 


where color is used. 


rh “Se, 
* iF 4 
DIVISION OF 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON « PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA . CHKKAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + CHARLOTTE 
“GREENSBORO « ATLANTA « MEW ORLEANS - CHATTANOOGA - PORTLAND. ORE - TORONTO 


5 


hatever your bearing 

requirement, you can 
get today’s finer Bunting Cast 
Bronze Bearings and Bars. Hun- 
dreds of Authorized Distributors, 
leaders in their territories, can 
supply you from stock. Ask your 
Distributor for Catalog. The 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 
Toledo 9, Ohio. Branches in 
principal cities. 


4 
4 
x 
$ 
¥ 
7 
4, 
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BRONZE BEARINGS x BUSHINGS «+ PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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VALVES © FITTINGS 
PIPE e PLUMBING 
HEATING « PUMPS 





For this typical 2-boiler hook-up, for example—from 
boiler outlets to headers to steam service lines—all the 
piping materials are available from Crane. All the valves, 
fittings, fabricated piping, pipe, and piping accessories 
can be secured—on one single order—from your Crane 
Branch or Wholesaler. 

Whether you need piping equipment for power or 
process lines, for moderate or severe working conditions, 
selecting it from the complete Crane line gives you this 
three-way advantage: 


ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
Simplified buying with undivided responsibility means 
tame-saving, trouble-free installations. Uniform Crane 
quality in every part of piping systems, gives assurance 
of smooth-working, low-cost piping performance. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave.,Chicago5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 





La 



















































EVERYTHING FROM 
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JUST SAY CRANE... 
For Everything In Piping Materials 
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(Right) Choose Crane 250- 
pound Ferrosteel W edge Gate 
Valves when the service is 
tough but not severe enough te 
justify steel valves. For steam 
up to 450° F.; cold services up 
to 500 pounds. See your Crane 
Catalog, page 111, for pat- 
terns to fit your specific needs. 





















The Case 
of The Golden 


Opportunity: 


ne  TTARY ac A BU pines ] es 
Dollars..and IO years... towrile ! |} ” 


oe 
Mee 
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A: last his opportunity had come! 


A chance...a golden chance ...to 




















buy the mill! , ; 
: would take four times the capital he 


But to the ambitious Assistant had. Where could he turn? 
Manager... staring out of the win- eee 

dow of his small ofhice ~o-1t Was a Just a few weeks later, this man signed 
chance that was slipping from his grasp the papers that made him sole owner. 
—for his capital was much too small. He had seized the Golden Oppor- 


tunity—because JAMES [ ALcorrT, INC. 
with characteristic liberality had ad- 
vanced him the money he needed. 


His mind turned back over his past. 
In his mind’s cyc, he saw a young man 
tending looms. A foot weary salesman 


writing reports in a second-rate hotel. Because it is the policy of JAMES 
Years of slow, painful progress—until TAtcort, INC. to work out a method 
finally, a pane of frosted glass, with his of handling any reasonable deal, this 


man now has a rich future, 
is able to run the mill with- 





name proudly proclaim- 
ing him “Assistant Man- 










ager’. Andnow,achance . @) out interference and enjoy 
at ownership—only . . . it of its profits. 
we J 























ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCED WITH OR WITHOUT 


Why James Talcott, Inc. is America’s NOTIFICATION © CREDIT Rinks asoUmes = mate 
: SHIPMENTS FINANCED * PURCHASES GUARANTEED ° 
Liberal F actor. Almost a century of ex- 


LOANS MADE ON MERCHANDISE, PLANTS AND MACHINERY 
perience in all types of financing and factor- 
ing, involving over one billion dollars, has AMES ALCOTT 
shown us how to solve any business financing | Inc. 


problem, especially where liberality is im- 


portant. Such an understanding viewpoint | Specialists in Financial Lanning 


means more profits to Talcott clients. 
——=- 225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. ~— 


SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENT: CLARENCE KNOWLES, 423 CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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up spun rayon blends 
Kingsport, Tennessee, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Co. 


representatives for Tennessee Eastman Corporation. 


action on other fibers. The more Teea in a blend — 
Associates. 10 East 40th Street. New York 16. sales 


you ean count on these characteristics to build 


suitings. This resilient crimped acetate staple is 
shape-holding qualities . . . making them cooler, easy 


satisfaction for spun rayon tropicals. 


to clean . 
For furth 


famou 


FEASTMAN CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 
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1— Knitting Cone. 2—6° perforated tube dyeing package. 3— Worping Cone. 4-- Spring Tube Dyeing Pockage. 


OTHER FLEXIBILITY FEATURES 


1. This machine is equally suitable for winding even if damp in the center of the package. No 
cotton, wool, worsted, merino, mercerized, spun jumping out of guides. 

silk or spun rayon yarns. It is designed and built 4. It will wind emulsion treated yarn. In fact it 
to resist the cutting action of hard worsted yarns. is frequently equipped with an emulsion attach- 
No expensive replacements are required. ment. 5. Changeovers from cones to 


2. It will produce 9 different angles tubes, or vice-versa, are compara- 


of wind from 9° to 18°. Important ‘imi P tively inexpensive. 


if you radically change your count | | oee””=—C—(‘<iéwS «rte side@’: can’ wird cones and 


or type of yarn. — the other tubes, if desired. 
3. It will wind package dyed yarn, <~J ae Send for Bulletin A-91 
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It’s a matter of teamwork...teamwork of cleanser 
and scrubbing machine. But that can be achieved 
only by using a cleanser that keeps pace with the 
speed of machine-scrubbing. 


Setol, a mineral oil solvent for use on mill and 
factory floors, is just such a cleanser. In fact, 
Setol is specially compounded for use in scrub- 
bing machines. It acts instantaneously in emul- 
sifying grimy oil and grease ... gives cleaning 
action with every 
turn of the brushes. 
This enables the 
machine to com- 
plete the cleaning 











process in minimum 
Operating time. 


FIN MELLEL SYSTEM, 


EQUIPMENT 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 
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See the FINNELL EXHIBIT at the 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
Greenville, 8. C.—April 3-13—Space 110 














Oe IN NOT to Pile Up Mileage Needlessly 
on Your Scrubbing Machine 


Setol is a product of Finnell’s own powder mill, 
as are these five other Finnell Cleansers, all of 
which are specially compounded to work in 
scrubbing machines: Finola Scouring Powder, 
for heavy duty scrubbing of smooth, hard 
surface floors and some wood floors... 
Solar Soap Powder, for use wherever a good 
soap powder is required ... Finnell Rubber 
Cleaner... Century Scouring Powder, a mild 
abrasive cleanser ... and Asesco Solvent Cleanser 


and Water Softener. 





For consultation or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
1302 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


AND SUPPLIES 
















Jo: eS TEMPERATURE 
Pee Se. ; CONTROLLER 










FILTERED AIR SUPPLY 







LEVEL 
CONTROLLER 
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Improperly sized beams—mean trouble in weaving. 
Accurate control of both temperature and level of the 


size box is essential to efficient production. 


Proven results show that when size temperature and 
size box level are properly controlled weaving troubles 


are eliminated. 


The Brown Size Box Temperature and Level Control 
System [illustrated above) maintains uniform viscosity and 
"“pick-up'""—yarn immersion is standardized—correct satu- 


ration and uniform coating of the fibres are assured. 


The Size Box Level Control Electrodes operate on the 
electrical conductivity of the size itself and are unaffected 


by “foaming” or “caking”. 


STEAM TO SIZE BOX 


S/ZE INLET 

















ee ae , 
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The Answer To SIZE BOX TROUBLES 


Completely installed on any type size box without in- 
terruption to production the Brown Size Box Temperature 
and Level Control System consists of a Brown Recording 
Thermometer Temperature Controller (Air-operated), two 
Size Box Level Stainless-Steel Electrodes with necessary 


valves and relays. 


Where the Brown Size Box Control System is installed 
it has paid for the initial investment many times over. 
Learn more about it— Write The Brown Instrument 
Company, a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., 4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
Offices in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada; London, 
England; Stockholm, Sweden; Amsterdam, Holland. 


Boston, Mass.: 799 Beacon Street—Atlanta, Ga.: 4 N. Rhodes Center. 


BROWN THERMOMETER CONTROLLERS 





and-MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL CONTROLS 
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sewer connections at eagh in- 
stallation. Spare collectofplate 
into 
ued 
Hates 
da for 


answers both the proglem of 
removing the dust aga smoke 
from the air, as | as the 
secondary probleng of dispos- 
ing of collected#/material. A 
continuous curt#in of collector 
plates passg@t intermittently 
down the front of the filter 
and thrug’a viscous cleaning 
bath athe bottom, Send for 
Bullegfn No. 250. 






eo, 78 0 tee eee 
 e ; ) : ee. secant ees “os : Sty - x re 
* : | aa ied | 
Sectionabtype Electronic air esis ie manners ese : % Self-Cleaning 
filter with removable c@llector wees ~ x MAT c 
plate assemblies. This feature : . 
water, oil, compressed air an — ation of this Electroni¢ filter 









assemblies can be se 
place gnd service con 
uninterrupted while dirty 
are being cleaned. Sen 
Bulletin No. 252. 
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= p only Electronic dry filter on the 
et, Uses sheets of “charged”: airmat 
ire paper which are renewed manually or by a 
na mechatical loader, Combines mechanical 
filtrationQwith Electronic cleaning providing 
WO continuous @srvice even thru a period of / 
\ power failureXghould it occur, Send as 
Y Bulletin No. 253. se 
A, Bi . _ > 
? a, ®@ AAF offers, for the first time, high efficiency air 
a cleaning in three types of Electronic filters to meet any requirement, either commercial 
n 
or or industrial, for super-clean air. For the interesting story behind the development 
ia. . 
iq of these filters which are the result of 10 years of reseach and 
bee 28 eo 
ae ain FILTRATION experimentation send for the helpful booklet shown below. 
AU LL tae) | yill be sent 
; e quest. 
AIR FILTRATION | Write for your AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
g = L344 q theres a abhi Incorporated ' 
gation. 275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ken 
a ee | In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal, P,Q, 
Eas) ° 
¢ DYE Shoe AIR FILTERS 
FOR EVERY COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL AIR CLEANING PROBLEM 
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WANTED... 
COTTON MILLS 













We have several Clients ready to 









purchase complete Cotton Mill 
Equipments with or without weav- 
ing; 6,000, 10,000, 15,000, 50,000 
and 100,000 Spindle Units. 


All Negotiations handled in strict 


confidence. 


MACHINERY LIQUIDATING COMPANY 


33 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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HOODOO SynoHERe! 


America’s newest and widest line of V-Belts— Allis-Chalmers’ 
Texrope — solves problems that have hoodooed drives in 


almost every industry ... see what they can do for you! 















Pd 










YOU CAN'T SCARE ME WITH 
HEAVY LOADS. IM SUPER-7 
STEEL --MY STEEL CABLES 
ADD POYVER, REDUCE 
STRETCH AND SLIPPAGE. 


“ WEAT HASN'T GOT A 
) GAOST OF A CHANCE OF 
20] HURTING ME. 1 FIND EVEN 
— 1/180°F JUST COMFORTABLY 
WARM. VM SUPER-7 
HEAT- RESISTING. 


» 






















BOO OORT CE TN OCS GS TOI as 
} PUT THE INDIAN SIGN ON 90% } 1 SAY BOO TO REALLY 
OF ALL OIL CONDITIONS. I'M TOUGH OL CONDITIONS, 
SUPER-7 OU-RESISTING ..MY \ WHERE BELTS MUST. 
SKIN 1S MADE OF NEOPRENE. J | VIRTUALLY swim IN 








Texrope V-belts are available nation-wide through 
Allis-Chalmers Dealers and Sales Offices 


IT PAYS TO MAKE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


YOUR V-BELT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 


Texrope Super-7 V-Belts result from _the cooperative research of two great com- 
panies -—— Allis-Chalmers and B. F. Goodrich — and are sold exclusively by A-C. 
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SPEED REGUNVERSION 


Wilh HELP OF NEW 
rREE MG AT! 


Guide to “How to 
Take Reconversion 
Inventory” of Drives, 

Motors, Pumps 


Help in the big job of reconverting for 
peacetime production is now offered to 
plants everywhere by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., its district offices and dis- 
tributors. To all who request it, we're 
sending the new “‘Reconversion Inven- 
tory Kit’, planned to speed the task of 
determining the condition of your ex- 
isting equipment — V-belt drives, mo- 
tors, and centrifugal pumps — which 
will be used in reconverted production. 


SUGGESTS PROCEDURE, 
STATES STANDARDS 


Used by foremen, maintenance men, 
and engineers, the Kit is a real time- 
saver... leads efficiently to probable 
trouble spots, helps clear them up. 
Gives bearing tolerances, resistance for- 
mulae, etc., in compact, easily-used form. 
Check List appraisal charts help deter- 
mine present and future condition of 
units inventoried. 


HOW TO GET YOUR KIT 


For your free Reconversion Inventory 
Kit, call your nearest Allis-Chalmers 
distributor or district office, or write 
Dept. 28, ALLIs-CHALMERS MFe, Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG, CO. 
Dept. 28, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send Reconversion Inventory 
Kit free of charge to: 





Company 
0 eon eee 
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Attn. of Mr. 
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L.. KF. Dommerich 
& Company 






Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 48650 















FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 





ESTABLISHED 1840 
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The roof of this building is being insulated 
with PC Foamglas preparatory to air-con- 
ditioning. This unique insulating material 


helps to control temperature and humidity, 


to lessen condensation—permanently. 





This picture shows how PC Foamglas Insula- 
tion is applied and how roofing is built up. 
PC Foamglas is laid on the concrete deck in 
hot pitch or asphalt. Then, in turn, the re- 
quired number of plies of roofing felt are laid 
with pitch or asphalt, and, if required, gravel 
finish is applied. All sorts of flat deck roofs, on 
all sorts of buildings all over the country, 
have been insulated — for good — with PC 
Foamelas. 





Providing a firm, level base for roofing felt, 
PC Foamglas, the permanent insulation, can 
be cut quickly to fit around openings and 
obstructions right on the job, with ordinary 
tools. When you are figuring a roof insulation 
job, figure on the anost efficient, the most 
economical material—PC Foamelas. 


PC FOAMGLAS “2% 


T. MA. REG U.S. PAT. OFF 
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For Roofs of Modern Plants .. . 


CO FCAMBCAS insulation 
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(7 of the problems which face builders of new, modern plants is the 
selection of an efficient insulating material for large roof areas. It 
has been solved effectively, economically ... permanently ... by specifying 
PC Foamglas Insulation. 

Made of air-filled glass cells, PC Foamglas does not warp, shrink, swell, 
check or rot. It is impervious to moisture, vapor, and the fumes of most 
acids, elements that cause other materials to lose insulating efficiency. 

So PC Foamglas will help to maintain pre-determined temperature and 
humidity levels in top floor workrooms, winter and summer, throughout 
the life of the building. Heat losses are reduced, saving fuel, easing the load 
on heating and air-conditioning plants. Improved humidity control pro- 
tects precision machinery and goods in processes by reducing surfac 
condensation. 

We have published a booklet which contains charts and tables, detailed 
specifications and clear directions for installing PC Foamglas Insulation. 
We shall be glad to send you a free copy if you will just fill in and mail the 
convenient coupon. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room 114, 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


FIRST COST IS LAST COST WITH PC FOAMGLAS 


Permanent Insulation Fireproof Economical 
Moistureproof Verminproof Strong, Rigid Structure 
Vaporproof Light Weight Quick, Easy Installation 


Also makers of PC Glass Blocks - 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 114, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me your booklet entitled. 
“PC Foamglas Insulation for Roofs.” I 
incur no obligation. 


Name ms oe TE Eee Oe 


\ddress AAP ED, oa 
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The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


COTTON 





This is an offictal U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Ready to Go... REGARDLESS OF RAIN 


Thanks to A 0 U A R 0 L 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Che ultimate in water-repellent finishes 


QUAROL is now available for civil- suits, sport jackets and slacks and al! 
ian use for weather proofing’ kinds of rainwear fabrics. 











fabrics, giving the same protection to Aquarol will assure customer satis- 
the fabrics as given to our Armed faction and added sales value without 
| Forces. increasing finishing costs. 
Mill men know that to specify Produced to meet government speci- 


Aquarol is to assure high water-repel- fications during the war and now to 
lent efficiency for overcoatings, ski meet the demand of the public. 
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1, ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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Maintenance men find their job made easier and 
operating efficiency stepped up by Lunkenheimer 
interchangeablity of parts. 












In servicing the Bronze ‘‘Renewo” and Iron Body 
“Ferrenewo” Valves—both regular and plug types 
—only one stock of parts is required. All parts 
BRONZE {except bodies and bonnet rings) are made exactly 


200 Ib. S. P. 
penewo’* the same and fit each other perfectly. 














Repairs are more quickly and easily made, ordering 
and handling are simplified. The result: Lower 
maintenance cost and low ultimate valve cost. 
















Lunkenheimer part-interchangeability is fully illus- 
trated and described in Circular No. 567. Ask your 
Lunkenheimer Distributor for a copy, or write direct. 







IRON BODY 
150 ib. S. P. 
“FERRENEWO” 








VALVE MAINTENANCE SIMPLIFIED! 


All parts of these valves (except bodies 
"~~ and bonnet rings) are exactly the same. 
“ao = a They fit each other perfectly. 
























For example—if you need a stem, disc. 
or seat ring for the “RENEWO”, you can 
use the corresponding part of the “FER- 
RENEWO”, and vice versa. 


Thus there are fewer parts to be carried. 
repairs are more quickly and easily 
made. The labor, time, and expense of 
valve maintenance is cut down—‘way 
down! 


e SAVE THIS WAY. TOO! e ne ba# 
Bronze “RENEWO" 


For severe throttling service, a regular type can 
be converted into a plug type, by simply chang- 
ing the seat and disc, without taking the valve 
out of the line. 


IISTRIBUTOR Thus it’s not necessary to buy a whole new 
valve—just a matched set of plug type seat and 
Lunkenhelmer Distributors are located in disc which interchange perfectly in correspond- 


all industrial centers, There is one near ing patterns and sizes in a range of pressures 
you—have him demonstrate with actual from 150 to 350 Ib. S. P. 


somples the interchangeability of parts Lunkenheimer simplicity of desi a 









in “*RENEWO"’ and ‘*FERRENEWO"’ Fig. 16-P 

Valves. It’s a big time and money number of parts, and fine precision workmanship son ib. S. P. 

saver for any plant! make this and other outstanding economies Bronze Plug Type 
possible. “RENEWO” 





THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


(OFFICES: NEW YORK 13, CHICAGO 6, BOSTON 10, PHILADELPHIA 7. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N: Y.) 
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® BUILT By SCHMUT? 
MFG. CO., | NC. 
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® The marvelous satirz 
and-cotton tw: 
Forces! 


esigned in two smart raincoats, both 


yeautifully tailored! All inside seams 
vound. Plump self-covered shoulder pads. 


coupon, phone! State second color. 
ret Raincoats, 3rd Fl. 7th Ave. Bldg. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
(D-158) 


If yeu dom 
give her a Mac 
Gift Bend: $1, $2, $5, $10, or $25 


Macy’s Merchandise Gift Bonds are on sale at 
Superintendents’ Desks on every Macy floor and 
in the - A. Dept., 4th Floor. And they’re good 


REPEL-O. T EX’ 


A superior water repellent for every type of rain 
wear with a performance record that has won the 
confidence of manufacturers and the public. 
Samples and demonstration upon written request. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE 
; IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
halal eter ee ete" 0 0 8 0% he - CS ee a ea a a a a 


MIRCHANDISE SHOWN IS ALSO AT MACY’S-PARKCHESTER 
Macy’s open daily 9:45 to6; Thursdays till 9. Macy’s-Parkchester open late Thursdays and Saturdays 
% MACY'S PRICE POLICY: We endeavor to have the prices of our merchandise reflect @ six per cent saving for cash, exeegz* on price-fixed merchandise. 
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: 'L IMPORTANT 
: BARQUETTE FEATURES 


PRECISION ROLLER BEAR- * 
ING of extra capacity 
carries the radial load 
smoothly and with a min- 
imum of power consump- 
tion. 


FULL FLOATING FOOTSTEP 
BEARING supports all of 

the weight and acts as a 
vibration dampener; an 
unbalanced load can gen- 
erally center or adjust 
itself. This bearing is hard- 
ened and ground and has ‘le 
a lapped seat. 


The 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 


off - HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEATILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


nd SC. Se 


19 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. € 














TO A MUENEMUNE 


Whether you use flat clearers or revolving 
clearers, whether eyebrowing is a problem or 
not—there is a Dayco Roll Covering, specially 
engineered for your frames. I[t will increase your 
production, cut your costs, give you a more 
uniform yarn. 

Try a few Dayco Roll Coverings. Make them 
show you how many dollars could be saved by 
using them as standard equipment. Write today 


for prices and complete information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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A FEW OF THE MANY FEATURES 
OF DAYCO ROLL COVERINGS 


ae 


Large reduction of ends down. 
More foreign elements removed from yarn. 


Specially compounded for uniform wear, lengthening 
service life. 


Equally effective for special types of synthetic and 
synthetic blends of yarn. 


Decreases flying lint in spinning room. 
Not affected by temperature changes. 
Oil resisting and static free. 

No grooving—less ends down. 


Easy to apply. 


tom wiper 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
SYNTHETIC 


PRODUCTS SINCE 
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Village Maintenance 


“We are interested in having reprints 
of any articles that you have available 
on village maintenance.”’ 

P. H. BURRUS, JR. 
Gen'l Manager, Jackson Mills 
Wellford, S. C. 

(“Maintenance of Buildings’’ by Harold 
M. Clark; ‘‘Village Maintenance,” by J. E. 
Warren; ‘‘Color Conditioning,’’ by S. W. 
Quisenberry, and a complete manual on 
maintenance for textile plants, prepared 
by the Marshall Field & Company group.) 


& 
Yes, Sir! 


“Would you be kind enough to advise 
whether your publication reaches cotton 
mills that manufacture handkerchief cloth?’ 

HARRY M. WEILAND 
Sales Megr., Global Handkerchief Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


(Our name, suh, is Corron. If we don’t 
reach ‘em, we're certainly wasting our 
time. ) 


* 
Knitting Machines Wanted in India 


“We have pleasure to advise that we are 
setting up a hosiery factory capable to 
produce daily 1,000 dozen of ladies’ and 
gent’s underwears of all types, approximate- 
ly half in fine count and half in coarse 
count. For this we are in the market for a 
complete set of knitting machines. 

“We shall, therefore, be highly obliged 
if you will kindly put us in touch with 
American manufacturers of this type of 
machinery.” 

U. 8S. KEJRIWAL 
United Textile Suppliers 
Calcutta, India 


(The names of the manufacturers have 
been sent to Mr. Kejriwal, but we did not 
guarantee prompt shipment !) 


+ 
Back-Patting Department 


“IT have read your report of our annual 
meeting in the November issue of Cotton 
and want to thank you for the excellent 
coverage.” 

RUSSELL T. FISHER 
Pres., National Assn, Cotton Mfrs. 
Loston, Mass. 





“Can you furnish extra copies of ‘‘We 
Need Economie Sanity” (Editorial, Novem- 
ber issue) ? 

F. G. HENLEY 
Treas., W. B. Davis & Son 
Ft. Payne, Ala. 
(Yes.—The Editors.) 


> 
Time Studies 


I am interested in obtaining any infor- 
mation on motion and time studies as ap- 
plied to textiles and would appreciate your 
mailing a copy of ‘The Use of Time Studies 
in Textile Mills’, .. .’’ 

WALTER D. ROACH 
Brookside Mills 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


So 
Cross Index for 1944 


“Did you publish a topical cross index 
of the leading articles published in CoTTON 
for the year 1944?" 

Oo. S. BROCK 
Asst. Mgr., Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bemis, Tenn. 

(Cross indexes have been published every 
year since 1934 and are now included with 
the December issue each year. 





“Spinning Room Practice” 

“I have been reading your booklet en- 
titled ‘Spinning Room Practice’, and find it 
i very helpful publication.” 

GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Spinning Laboratory 
Lubbock, Texas. 


* 
Synthetic Fibers 


‘In one of the issues of CoTTon, the un- 
dersigned had come across a reference to 
the question of changing over the present 
cotton spinning equipment to synthetic 
blends. We are interested in this question 
of changing over to synthetic blends. We 
shall thank you to give us the necessary 
information on this subject.”’ 

SHREE RAM MILLS, LTD. 
Bombay, India 


(Back issues not available on ‘Process- 
ing Procedures for Spun Rayon Yarns’ 
started in November 1945, but articles will 
be reprinted upon completion of series.) 








@ The presentation of the beginnings 
of the art of weaving in original water 
colors by A. EB. Staley Mfg. Co. has 
brought numerous requests for copies 
of the prints. The company plans a re- 
print portfolio, with a more complete 
history of the art of weaving to go with 
each phase depicted. 
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“Private Secretary” Valuable 


“I wish to thank you for the little book, 
‘My Private Secretary’. After having the 
pleasure of compiling all the data and in- 
formation, and recording it in the little 
book, I find it invaluable for reference. 
Would it be imposing on your generosity 
too much if I asked for another copy? I 
have direct supervision of two mills and 
it would be an advantage to have one 
book for each mill.” 

D. H. WHITENER 
Supt., Textiles, Inc. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


aa 
Komets and Links-and-Links 


“Please send us the booklet covering the 
series of Komet articles about supplement- 
ing article No. 17.”’ 

WILLIAM M. RUSIHII 
The Powell Knitting Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





“Kindly send to me the data on the 
manufacturing of hose and the Scott & 
Williams machine.” 

EDWARD H. GLAS 
Newark 8, N. J. 


» 


Wants Dry Slasher 


“Would it be possible that you let us 
have the name or names of firms who to 
day are manufacturing what is known as 
dry slashers. We have. as you probably 
know, a Jacquard department in our mill, 
producing tapestries and draperies, and 
many of the warps are not wet slashed. 
but dry slashed. The machine we now 
have is rather old, and no doubt there 
must be something new on the market 
today which will give better results.” 

W. G. E. AIRD 
V. P., The Montreal Cottons, Ltd 
Valleyfield, Que., Canada, 


e 
From South America 


“As subscribers of your magazine for 
many years, we are interested in having 
the indexes of same for the last four 
years.” 

LAURENCIA ADOT AMBIA 
Vice-Pres., Odot, S. A., Buenos Aires. 
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“‘T remember the first time one of your men came in... he 





























| 
gave us the tip that started us using Lykopon ; 
during the first World War.”’ 
THE SERVICE THAT P 
BUILT OUR BUSINESS S 
| s 
CAN HELP YOURS ' 
Sere oe Many a year has passed since mill men first learned about t] 
saisaumaial help we have a Lykopon from Rohm and Haas representatives. ti 
F cola S oh 
stile ve sive orlants, in adapting Today textile people don’t need to be told about LyKopon. 
Rohe & Haas products to their They know that the product which first made vat dyeing in di 
needs. 7 nie the United States independent of foreign suppliers remains re 
Our sapresennstiv es erie guatnieel the leader in the field...outstanding among sodium hydro- se 
omer ety yo of industrial sulfites for its purity, strength and uniformity. ot 
aaaabieds: Call in a member of Talk; ith Roh Rh ans intiiniin og ee by 
our textile chemicals department alking with Rohm an aas representatives is still a good a 
when you need assistancein choos- way to keep abreast of things in textile chemicals... Let us 
ing or using. -- . know if you would like one of our men to call and tell you 
Fine Chemicals one about our newer textile products. Some of these materials . 
Fine Quality Textiles may be just what you need — as 
ner helpful as the industry’s foremost LY K 0 D 0 N 
reducing agent... 


Lyxopon is a trade-marl. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Represented in Canada by Rehm & Haas Company ef Canada, Ltd., Teronte: and in South America by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S. R. bea 





Caries Petiegrini 331, Buenes Aires. Argentina, and agents in principal Seuth American cities 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SGUARE, PHILADELPHI4 5. PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industries 





Plastics Synthetic Insecticides Fungicides . . Enzymes 





a bee VING THE 


extile Industries 


MANY of the big strikes of the past five or ten years 

have been over the question of “union security.” 
Theré have been instances where no question of wages 
or hours or working conditions were involved, and 
yet bitter strikes have arisen over the question of 
union security. The serious strike we mentioned last 
month which resulted in a riot around the Ford Motor 
Company’s plant at Windsor, Ontario, had no other 
issue, 

It often puzzles those who have not followed the 
progress of these labor rackets to see thousands of 
persons losing their wages for weeks or months, and 
damaging the business which affords their livelihood, 
when there seems to be no legitimate reason for a 
labor dispute. To a normally sensible person, who 
has had no experience with the devious ways of the 
labor rackets, it would seem inconceivable that strikes 
of this nature could be fomented or maintained where 
the workers were apparently satisfied with wages, 
hours, and working conditions. 

For those who wonder how strikes of this sort 
can be started and sustained, there are several pos- 
sible explanations. The commonest one is the de- 
sire of the national union organization to assure the 
collection of dues without effort or expense; to force 
thousands of persons to join the union without the 
trouble or expense of an organizing campaign, and 
to make it impossible for disaffected members to leave 
a union in such quantities as to result in its ultimate 
dissolution. From the standpoint of the army of 
racketeers who live handsomely off union dues, the 
self-perpetuation of their racket outweighs every 
other consideration. We have been repeatedly told 
by executives who have bargained with these rack- 
eteers that they will make almost any concessions to 
get a closed shop and check off, which assures their 
gravy flowing rich and undisturbed. 

Another potent reason for these union-security 
strikes is the feeling of insecurity among numbers 
of empleyees who have little confidence in their own 
abilities and who are constantly fearful of being 
fired to make way for better workmen. We believe 
this is one of the most logical explanations for the 
present wave of strikes. To cite a concrete example, 
we may refer to the Ford strike which was discussed 
last month. According to Canadian newspapers, the 
Ford Motor Company employed slightly over 14,000 


Union vs. Public Security 


FEBRUARY 
1946 


persons, and about 5,000 former employees had left 
Ford to enter the Canadian armed services. Ford had 
replaced these employees with others who were prob- 
ably, in the main, less efficient and less desirable. If 
Ford was obligated to find jobs for 5,000 persons, and 
the 14,000 jobs available were already filled, it was 
crystal clear that many of these 14,000 persons must 
be laid off. Naturally, the Ford Motor Company 
would be most happy to get rid of lazy, incompetent. 
inefficient workers in favor of better employees. 

Probably every large employer of labor in the 
United States and Canada is praying for the day when 
he can fire the bums out of the plant and get some 
good, capable help in their places. During the dif- 
ficult labor shortages of the war times, many of these 
hopelessly incompetent employees have built up a 
lot of seniority, and under this union security racket, 
these people would be maintained securely in their 
jobs so long as they live, no matter how trifling and 
no-account they might happen to be. In a closed 
shop it is often practically impossible to fire anybody 
for being no-account. No-accountness seems to be 
something that a union is proud of, and it is certainly 
no grounds for dismissal. Any plant that got stuck 
with one of these union-security contracts at a time 
like this would be at a hopeless disadvantage with 
a competitor who could clear out the riff-raff and 
staff his business with help chosen on the basis of 
ability to produce. 

Furthermore, under one of these unilon-security 
contracts, discipline of any sort is almost unknown. 
The racket has the employer by the throat and knows 
it, and the tendency is toward more featherbedding 
instead of less: toward worse production instead of 
better. 

Some interesting examples of labor union atti- 
tudes toward “security”? might be cited. There was 
a recent strike involving about 4500 persons, where 
the only dispute was over the re-hiring of a gang 
of insubordinate hoodlums who had tossed three fore- 
men out of the plant. It was claimed that the ring 
leader of these rioters had been discharged several 
times for insubordination, but each time had been re- 
employed by the company at the urgent insistence of 
the union, of which he was a staunch supporter. Be- 
cause the company refused to reemploy him after 
this latest outrage, and after the National Labor Re- 
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lations Board had heard the case and had authorized 
his discharge, 4500 people went out on strike for 
some time. 

There was a strike of foundry men in three adja- 
cent counties in one of our largest industrial districts. 
The strike started because one foundry in one of 
these counties discharged somebody, and the men in 
that foundry struck over the question of “security” 
of the discharged union member. Sympathy strikes 
were called in every other foundry in the three 
counties where that union was in control. Thus, per- 
fectly innocent people, who had no part in the original 
dispute and no interest in it, were made to suffer. 
Not only were the foundry workers all over these 
counties out of work and wages, but thousands of 
other workers who depend upon these foundries for 
castings were faced with lay-offs due to inability to 
get them. 

These capricious strikes act with the deadliness of 
the chain reaction in an atomic bomb. Because of a 
minor and inconsequential dispute in one foundry, 
hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of other foundry 
workers were out of work. Then, hundreds, or per- 
haps thousands, of machinists became unemployed 
because of lack of materials. Also all over the United 
States people who were in urgent need of machines 
or parts had to wait for them and people who could 
have been given employment in these various plants 
had to wait until the machines or other equipment 
could be delivered. Finally, the ultimate consumers 
of the things that would have been made by the ma- 
chinery held up by this trivial strike were also forced 
to do without those things that they needed. 

During the war with Germany we particularly 
concentrated on the Nazi ballbearing factories. If 
ball and roller bearings can be cut off from industry, 
practically all machinery manufacturing must soon 
come to a stop. Mindful of this lesson, our labor 
racketeers very thoughtfully struck the ball and roll- 
er bearing industries of the United States. In one of 
these large bearing plants, the people who own the 
business were forbidden to enter their own property. 
They were forbidden to take any of the stock which 
is their property and move it out of the plant for 
shipment. They were forbidden to receive any raw 
materials, so that when the strike was settled the 
employees would have something to work on. And 
what caused this strike? The company claimed that 
the only issue was their having transferred one man 
to a different department without union approval. At 
this plant the union was exercising its cherished right 
to riot to the utmost. 


When the people who own a property are denied 
entrance to that property by a group of lawless riot- 
ers, government has broken down and a condition of 
anarchy obtains. According to a representative of 
this particular firm, the officers and owners of the 
company were grudgingly given permission to enter 
their offices in the office building of the corporation, 
but they were not permitted to have their secretaries 
or any employees enter the offices with them. These 
executives and owners of the business were not per- 
mitted to leave their offices to go into the plant it- 
self. If this was not anarchy, we would like to hear 
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a better definition of the word. Apparently the al- 
leged forces of law and order in that community were 
helpless, and apparently the federal government is 
helpless too, because the Supreme Court has ruled 
that practically anything a labor union wishes to do 
is legal under the Wagner Act. 

The manufacture of ball and roller bearings is 
highly precise work, and it is reasonably certain that 
these bearing plants which were struck by the unions 
would welcome an opportunity to upgrade the quality 
of their help. A successful strike for union security 
would stymie this action and force the employers to 
discharge all of the capable employees with little 
seniority, and keep the riff-raff with much of it. 


The question of seniority is always a very impor- 
tant one in every union contract. Under stable peace- 
time operating conditions, this question of seniority 
is not particularly troublesome, because almost every 
employer instinctively and automatically regards his 
old and trusted workers as the backbone of his labor 
force. Under the turbulent conditions of the past 
few years, employers have often found themselves 
with a large percentage of hopelessly impossible mis- 
fits on the payroll, and they have got to get rid of 
these people if they expect to meet competition under 
normal conditions in a competitive economy. 

The labor unions of course do not wish a competi- 
tive economy. The unions strive by every device at 
their command to eliminate or destroy competition. 
Their policy is to down-grade employees, but up- 
grade wages. The good man must be dragged down 
to the level of the poor one, but the wages of the 
poor one must be pulled up to the level of the good 
one. Endless tricky working rules are enforced by 
labor unions to bring about this result. 

We know a man who is a bricklayer and who will 
not work by the hour, but only by contract. Working 
by the hour, his union forbids him to lay more than 
600 bricks a day. He therefore takes all of his work 
on a contract basis, lays 2000 bricks a day, and makes 
a handsome wage. 

It used to be that foundrymen could be induced 
to turn out good production with incentive pay on a 
tonnage basis. The unions have changed all that. 
and now a molder is in bade standing if he turns out 
about half as much as a "oud man would have pro- 
duced 20 years ago. The same conditions obtain 
throughout industry. As inventive ingenuity in- 
creases human productivity, and with it, human pros- 
perity, these racketeers are busily thinking up 
schemes for preventing the full use of these pros- 
perity-producing developments. This is a phase of 
union security. 

The more union security we have, the less public 
security there is. Is the public interest served by a 
capricious strike which throws thousands of persons 
out of work, simply because one man had a dispute 
with his employer or because some hoodlum had a 
fight with his foreman? Is the public interest served 
if half a million employees of the automotive industry 
are given a 30 per cent wage increase when they are 
already making 25 per cent more than the average 
wage for persons employed in industry? Would not 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Diseussed here are some of the 


Solving the Problems of 


Dyeing Mixed Fibers 


By L. 8. Thompson 


Technical Staff, General Dyestuff Corp. 


difficulties often 


encountered, and how they may be overcome, in dyeing 
mixtures of rayon, cotton. wool, and other fibers. 


THE | PRESENT popularity of 

mixed fibers, and the current 
demand for improved wash and 
light fastness on mixed viscose 
rayon and cotton (preferably mer- 
cerized) piece goods, has presented 
problems which the dyer faces to 
an increased extent. 

For this reason, it may be help- 
ful if some of the difficulties en- 
countered in dyeing such materials 
are pointed out. Of primary im- 
portance in obtaining uniformity 
and best obtainable fastness are 
adequate preparation and suitable 
choice of dyestuffs, as well as 
suitable adjustments in their ap- 
plication. 


Fiber Constructions 


Cotton has found a place in 
mixed fabrics to a very consider- 
able extent, as exemplified by the 
following typical constructions: 
viscose rayon, cotton, and acetate 
rayon, cotton, and Aralac or wool; 
viscose rayon, cotton, and acetate 
rayon or Aralac; viscose rayon, 
cotton, acetate rayon, and wool; 
viscose rayon, cotton, nylon, and 
Aralac or wool. 

In so far as mercerized cotton 
and viscose rayon mixes are im- 
portant, this discussion will be 
principally concerned with them. 


The Prepare 


This, the first step, is equally as 
important as the method of dye- 
ing, and great care should be exer- 
cised in the preparation of the 
material. The removal of oil, siz- 
ing, and sightening colors from the 
goods prior to dyeing is done, de- 
pending upon the construction of 
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the fabric, on a padder, a contin- 
uous open width boil-off unit, a 
jig, or a dye beck, with some effi- 
cient scouring agent, such as one 
of the sulphonated fatty acid esters. 
The pad is used for applying en- 
zymes when starch is present. 
The rinsing following the scour- 
ing operation must also be watched 
very carefully so that no lime soap 
or other impurities are carried 
into the dye bath. Proper control 
of the preparation requires trained 
personnel to ensure effective re- 
sults as well as a minimum ex- 
penditure of scouring material. 


Direct Colors 


All direct colors do not possess 
the same affinity for cotton as they 
do for rayon. For this reason a 
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A dyeing machine ef the closed-width type 
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selected group of colors must be 
chosen which will, when dyed at 
selected temperatures, produce 
equal shade and levelness on both. 

Colors with a medium rate of 
exhaust are the most suitable and 
are usually applied on either jig 
or dye box at a slower rate of 
speed than is customary for an all- 
cotton fabric. Colors with too 
rapid a rate of exhaust tend to ex- 
haust on the rayon in preference to 
the cotton. 

The dye bath for box work is 
usually started at 130°F. with 
some suitable detergent which 
will assist and promote leveling 
and penetration. The temperature 
is then brought to 200°F. in the 
course of approximately 20 min- 
utes. Dyeing is continued for about 
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one hour, during which time com- 
mon or Glauber’s salt is added if 
necessary. A patch is then taken, 
and if on shade the steam is shut 
off and the bath is allowed to cool 
for about ten minutes prior to 
flush rinsing. 

Specially selected direct dyes 
have been found to produce a good 
union when dyed on 50-50 mercer- 
ized cotton and viscose rayon. 
Their names may be obtained from 
the manufacturers and they possess 
good to excellent light fastness. 
These colors are particularly suit- 
ed for the production of light 
shades, inasmuch as the fastness to 
washing, water, and perspiration in 
heavy shades is not too satisfac- 
tory. 

The use of an efficient retarding 
agent has been found to be of con- 
siderable assistance in obtaining 
satisfactory unions, due to the re- 
tarding of the dyestuff until the 
cotton has had a chance to pick 
up its share during the first part 
of the dyeing operation. Thus, 
such a retarding agent can be rec- 
ommended in cases where unusual 
difficulty is experienced in obtain- 
ing uniformity of shade. 


Developed Colors 


The material is first dyed direct, 
thoroughly rinsed, and _ subse- 
quently diazotized and developed. 
Improper dyeings may result from 
incorrectly carrying out any one 
of these processes. It is of consid- 
erable importance that the material 
be thoroughly rinsed after dyeing 
to prevent bleeding in the diazotiz- 
ing bath. During the diazotizing, 
the sodium nitrite should be added 
to the cold bath in portions while 
the material is in motion. The hy- 
drochloric acid is then added like- 
wise in portions. In this manner. 
the nitrite is evenly distributed, 
and the dyeing becomes diazotized 
evenly. When adding the nitrite 
and the acid simultaneously, a 
large part of the nitrous acid 
evolved escapes into the air as ni- 
trous oxide gas, before it has had 
a chance to react with the dye- 
stuff. In such cases, the material 
is diazotized unevenly; consequent- 
ly, after developing, the goods are 
bound to show unevenness as well 
as poor wash fastness. Sufficient 
developer should be employed to 
ensure complete development. Aft- 
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er developing, a rinsing followed 
by a good soaping is given to ob- 
tain maximum wash fastness. 

A slight increase in wash fast- 
ness, as well as clearer white dis- 
charges in printing, is obtainable 
if the material is given a light 
acetic acid rinse after soaping and 
rinsing. 

With developed colors, good 
wash fastness is obtainable in me- 
dium heavy shades. However, in 
light shades the fastness to light 
is poor. 


Vat Colors 


The trend toward faster colors 
has been developing very rapidly 
and has exerted its influence upon 
the use of fast colors on mixed 
materials. To this end, we must 
turn to vat and naphthol dyes. The 
vat dyestuffs, such as the indan- 
threnes, which have the highest de- 
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View of dye jig and drive 


gree of fastness to light and laun- 
dering, are usually applied in the 
pigment state. The vat pigment 
plus a small amount of wetting 
agent is applied on a padder at 
temperatures of 150°F. to 170°F., 
batched on a roll, and taken to a 
jig where the reduced, soluble vat 
dye combines with the fiber. 
Reduction of the vat to its sol- 
uble leuco compound is effected 
at a specified temperature with 
caustic soda and sodium hydrosul- 
phite and is accompanied by a very 
characteristic change in color. At 
this point, care should be taken 
that sufficient hydrosulphite and 
caustic soda are present in the dye 
bath to maintain perfect solution 
of the leuco compound. Lack of 
hydrosulphite or caustic soda will 
cause oxidation and a break down 
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of the dye bath, showing itself in 
the appearance of blotches on the 
material. This condition can usual- 
ly be remedied by the addition of 
further quantities of hydrosulphite. 


Reduction is usually carried out 
for at least four jig ends, consider- 
ing that it takes approximately ten 
minutes per end. However, if the 
shade is found to be incorrect, ad- 
ditions may be given by reducing 
the pigment color to be added in a 
pail by the side of the jig with a 
small amount of hydrosulphite and 
caustic for about 5 to 10 minutes. 
Addition of the reduced color is 
divided over two ends, patching 
again on the third end. Care 
should be taken that the jig roll is 
in motion at all times during re- 
duction; otherwise, shaded sel- 
vages or seeping of the color is 
likely to take place. After dyeing 
is completed, the material is given 
one or two cold running water 
rinses, and the dye is brought back 
to its normal insoluble state by ox!- 
dation with sodium perborate or 
t eroxide at a temperature of about 
140°F. 


The soaping, due to the pro- 
longed tension to which the ma- 
terial is subjected on the dye jig, 
is preferably done in rope form on 
dye kettle or beck to insure lofti- 
ness of hand. Adequate soaping 
brings out brightness of shade and 
develops the proper fastness of the 
vat color. In the case of hard wov- 
en materials, such as tackle twill, 
the prepare and subsequent soap- 
ing would be done on the jig or 
open-width soaper. 

Recent developments have ac- 
celerated the trend toward the 
continuous dyeing of vat colors. 
Two of these methods utilize the 
vat pigment method of applica- 
tion, followed by continuous devel- 
opment. In the first method, the 
vat pigment padded material is 
passed into a unit for reduction 
with caustic soda and hydrosul- 
phite, which operates at high tem- 
peratures in a very short confined 
aqueous medium and produces rap- 
id fixation of color in a matter of 
seconds. The treating fluid fol- 
lows the vat pigmented material 
in an even manner through nar- 
row channels and in close contact. 
which results in a uniform dyeing 
action on all sides. Heated baffles 
maintain constant temperature. 
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and economy of chemical consump- 
tion results from minimum ex- 
posure to air. Subsequent oxidiz- 
ing is done in open width in tan- 
dem with this “unit”. 

In the second case, the vat pig- 
mented material is subsequently 
impregnated with caustic soda and 
 hydrosulphite, followed by a rapid 
reduction in a steam chamber. 

Oxidation and soaping follow in 
the conventional manner. 

The further application of these 
continuous methods to other class- 
es of dyestuffs offers much prom- 
ise in meeting the streamlined re- 
quirements of our postwar civilian 
demand. 


Leuco Esters of Vat Dyes 


Leuco esters of vat dyes, better 
known as Algosols or Indigosols, 
are another group of dyes well 
| sulted for the dyeing of mixed fi- 
bers where fastness properties are 
essential. 
These dyestuffs, used for the 
' dyeing of light and medium shades, 
show a good union on spun rayon 
and cotton mixtures and are used 
' extensively for the dyeing of spun 
rayon and acetate white. Mixtures 
of 80% spun rayon and 20% wool 
also show excellent results by this 
process. The dye, being in a sol- 
uble state, penetrates well and is 
very stable. 
Due to the ease of application, 
_ the leuco esters are very well ac- 
' cepted by the dyer. The color is 
usually padded on at a tempera- 
ture of 140°F. with one-half to one 
ounce per gallon of sodium nitrite, 
dried in a hot flue dryer, and de- 
veloped continuously in a shallow 
box either lead lined or of noncor- 
rosive stainless steel containing 
one per cent sulfuric acid, 66°Be., 
with a submersion of at least 
twelve seconds at a temperature 
of 110°F. to 150°F. Still in contin- 
uous operation, the material is then 
rinsed, neutralized, and soaped. 
For those organizations not hav- 
ing a hot flue dryer, wet develop- 
ment continuously may be em- 
ployed. : 

An improved color yield is ob- 
tained through drying, particular- 
ly in the case of the IBC brand. 
The leuco esters may also be ap- 
plied and developed in the jig 
with allowances for the variation 
in time factors. 
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Improper drying prior to devel- 
oping and over-development or ox- 
idizing are the chief sources of 
trouble with this method of dye- 
ing. Care should be taken in the 
drying operation that equally dis- 
tributed heat be applied to prevent 
migration of the color, which 
would cause two-sidedness. Over- 
development can be caused by too 
high a temperature over that which 
has been recommended for the acid 
bath; or again, an _ excessive 
amount of sulfuric acid would be 
very detrimental to good develop- 
ment. It is necessary to soap the 
material at the boil, after rinsing, 
in order to obtain the correct shade 
and fastness. 


Naphtols 


Naphtols are used primarily for 
the dyeing of reds, wines, scarlets, 
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Courtesy Morrison Machine Co. 


Non-substantive naphtols with a 
low degree of exhaustion are used 
primarily for the padding of piece 
goods and are preferably dried 
prior to the coupling or develop- 
ing with the fast color salt. Sub- 
stantive naphtols, due to their pro- 
nounced affinity for the fiber, are 
used extensively for straight jig 
work. The naphtol bath may be 
exhausted by the addition of com- 
mon salt. It is recommended that 
when substantive naphtols are 
used, a slightly alkaline common 
salt rinse be given before coupling. 
This will assist in removing loose 
naphtol from the fiber, resulting in 
cleaner and faster dyeings and im- 
proved fastness to rubbing. 

It has been found that a good 
percentage of improperly dyed ma- 
terial can be attributed to the im- 
proper dissolving of the naphtols. 





Let-off side of two-roll, 15-ton, 54-inch face Micro-set padder 


bordeaux, and maroons. They of- 
fer the dyer of mixed fabrics a 
range of fast colors slightly cheap- 
er in finished cost than the average 
vat color, with good wash and 
light fastness. 

This class of dye used on mix- 
tures of spun rayon and cotton are 
applied by pad jig, straight jig, or 
by the continuous method. The 
naphtols vary considerably in their 
affinity, some possessing a rather 
low degree of exhaustion while 
others exhaust well. For this rea- 
son, they are divided into non-sub- 
stantive and substantive naphtols. 

For the best finished results, se- 
lection of the naphtol to be used 
and the proper method of appli- 
cation should be studied with care. 


For most purposes, the cold dis- 
solving method with alcohol or cel- 
losolve has proven to be the best 
one. The priming of the naphtol 
bath with caustic soda prior to the 
addition of the naphtol solution is 
another safeguard to a good clear 
solution. 

The developing is carried out 
cold with the fast color salt. This 
bath should retain a weak acid re 
action throughout the dyeing proc- 
ess due to the possibility of deterio- 
ration of the coupling bath caused 
by the carrying over of alkali from 
the naphtolating bath. 

Thorough soaping, usually at the 
boil, is essential to obtain proper 
development of the shade and the 
fastness properties. In place of 
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Shown here is an open-width, loose-form scouring machine 


the usually used soap and soda, a 
bath containing soda ash and cer- 
tain products manufactured specif- 
ically for the purpose has proved 
to be the most efficient in pro- 
ducing brightness of shade and in- 
creased fastness to washing and 
rubbing. 


Other Mixtures 


Under the heading of “Fiber 
Constructions,” various mixtures 
have been listed. The following 
are brief descriptions of the meth- 
ods of preparation and dyeing used 
for each construction. 

Mixtures of viscose, cotton, and 
wool; viscose, cotton and Aralac; 
and viscose, cotton, acetate, and 
wool would be prepared with as 


little alkali as possible, due to the 
injurious effect strong alkalis 
would have on acetate, Aralac, and 
wool. Scouring with disodium 
phosphate and a sulphonated fatty 
acid ester at 170°F. has been found 
to give good results. Selected di- 
rect dyestuffs which produce fair- 
ly uniform shades on viscose ray- 
on, cotton, and wool by the one- 
bath method are used. They are 
started at a temperature of 100°F. 
and then raised to 200°F. in the 
space of one-half hour, run at this 
temperature for an additional half 
hour, then cooled during the space 
of one-half hour to permit filling 
of the shade on the rayon and cot- 
ton. If the wool is found to be 
slightly off cast, the addition of 


neutral dyeing acid dyes is rec- 
ommended. The fastness proper- 
ties of dyeings produced by this 
method are at best fairly good to 
good. 

For this reason, the dyeing of 
this construction with indanthrene 
colors by the trisodium phosphate 
and protective colloid method is 
recommended when superior fast- 
ness properties are required in the 
finished fabrics. 

Aralac, a synthetic fiber of pro- 
tein character and acid in nature, 
has excellent affinity for all types 
of dyestuffs; however, great care 
should be exercised in the handling 
of this fiber in mixtures such as 
viscose rayon, cotton, and Aralac. 
By the control of the scouring bath 
and the pH of the dye bath, the 
dyer may produce with direct dye- 
ing colors, together with neutral 
dyeing acid colors, solid shades 
with very good light and fair wash 
fastness. An aftertreatment of the 
dyed material with acetic acid will 
eliminate all traces of alkali, thus 
avoiding dusting of the finished 
fabric. 

Mixtures containing acetate, ny- 
lon, viscose rayon, and cotton as a 
general rule do not present any 
great problems. The dispersed ace- 
tate rayon dyes, which can be ap- 
plied together with the direct dyes, 
possess excellent affinity for nylon 
as well as for acetate and have ex- 
cellent penetration and leveling 
properties. 

Dyeings of this construction are 
usually carried out at temperatures 
of 190°F. 





Dr. Walter M. Seott Heads 


Research Laboratory 


Dr. Walter M. Scott has been 
appointed director of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s 
Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory at New Orleans, according 
to a recent announcement. 

Dr. Scott, until recently a colo- 
nel in the army’s chemical war- 
fare service, was one of the origi- 
nators of the New Orleans labo- 
ratory. Prior to his military serv- 
ice, he was head of the cotton 
chemical finishing division, and 
the valuable information he gained 
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in this capacity was augmented by 
his experience with the chemical 
warfare service. 

He was awarded the Legion of 
Merit for outstanding service in 
World War II. 

Recognized as a specialist in 
problems connected with dyeing, 
printing and finishing of cotton, 
silk, wool, and rayon fibers and 
fabrics, and in color measurement 
and specification,-he has had con- 
siderable experience with cellu- 
lose esters and ethers and the vari- 


ous types of synthetic resins. 

Dr. Scott received his bachelor’s 
degree in chemistry from Yale in 
1912 and his Ph.D. from the same 
institution in 1915. For 11 years he 
had experience as chief chemist for 
a large silk manufacturing com- 
pany, 9 years as service director 
for a chemical research organiza- 
tion, and a number of years as 
technical advisor to a dyestuff 
sales department. He joined the 
Department of Agriculture’s lab- 
oratory staff in 1939. 

The Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory specializes in scientific 
research on the uses of cotton and 
other agricultural products grown 
in the South. 
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Top Management’s Responsibility 


In Human Relations 


By Robert Mack 


A practical mill man gives his ideas of how top man- 


agement can maintain the kind of employee relations 


which will keep outside leadership from creeping in. 


£ 


DURING THE PAST few years 

much has been said and 
written about the responsibility of 
foremen in maintaining good re- 
lations between the employees and 
the company. The part the fore- 
man plays has been emphasized so 
much that top officials of man- 
agement, from the president down 
through the general manager, seem 
to have forgotten that they, too, 
have a share of this load to carry 
—also that they can really be 
helpful to their foremen in cre- 
ating and maintaining a good 
company spirit among the employ- 
ees. 

When cotton mills were first es- 
tablished in the South, the owner 
or the president of the mill was 
usually some prominent local citi- 
zen whom the majority of the peo- 
ple of that area knew and re- 
spected. He had been formerly, 
in most cases, connected either 
with banking or merchandising 
and had established himself in 
the community as a _ substantial 
citizen. His home was usually the 
outstanding one in the community 
and could be easily found. His 
door was always open to his peo- 
ple (workers), although very few 
of them ever availed themselves 
of the opportunity to enter. The 
people just didn’t ever get around 
to going up to the “Big House,” 
but most of them at one time or 
another intended to go see the 
“Old Man.” 

The head of the mill in time 
would be given a few nicknames. 
He would be variously called, al- 
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ways in a more or less affectionate 
tone, “The Big Shot,’ “The Old 
Man,” “J. B.,” or whatever his 
initials happened to be, but his 
employees would never call him 
these names within his hearing. 
Many a mill man has been called 
such names for years but never 
knew it. Another peculiar thing 
about his name was that most of 
his workers insisted on calling 
him by his given name, but al- 
ways preceded by “Mister.” He 
was called Mr. Jim or Mr. Ben, 
and it seemed that calling a man 
by his given name put the worker 
just a little closer to his “Big 
Boss.” The man’s surname would 





have been just as easy to say, but 
it usually put up an imaginary 
wall between them. The worker 
liked to get close to the “Boss”; it 
gave the worker a sense of securi- 
ty. He felt that he had someone 
to look after his interests. 

Many of these workers were 
from the surrounding community, 
and many more were from the 
mountainous areas of Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Virginia. These people had 
been given to understand in a more 
or less unspoken agreement that 
if they went to work for this man, 
they would be taken care of in bad 
times as well as good. The people 











“Outside leadership usually costs money, time, and trouble” 





























































were glad to let someone else do 
their worrying for them and 
flocked to the mills in great num- 
bers. And to the everlasting cred- 
it of the “Old Man,” it can never 
be said that he didn’t take care of 
them. He advised them when in 
trouble, bailed them out of jail, 
lent them money in distress, fur- 
nished seed for gardens, paid their 
taxes for them at the county seat, 
and furnished credit to them when 
the plants struck hard times. 


OE A TREND ea pm 


his “People.” The “Company” is 
personified in the men of top man- 
agement. 


Leadership 


During the past several years, 
and especially since the beginning 
of NRA, top management has 
either been too busy or too scared 
to keep its personal relations with 
its employees close enough, and 
other, and mostly bad, influences 
have been gradually creeping in 
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“Let him know he is doing a pretty good job” 


All these things and numerous 
others helped to make of these 
people the very best textile work- 
ers in the world. And the good 
thing about it was that the people 
enjoyed and appreciated having 
someone else to do the major por- 
tion of their worrying for them. 
In only a few isolated instances 
did outside influences come into 
the community to disturb the 
peace and harmony that existed. 

It seems to have been forgotten, 
but the same type of people are 
working in our mills today that 
we had in the old days. In fact, 
they are the sons and daughters of 
the early mill hands. The attitude 
that their parents felt for the early 
mill owner is still present in our 
workers of today, and this latent 
feeling should be nurtured and 
encouraged, for as long as it ob- 
tains, nothing in this world can 
come between the “Big Boss” and 
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and setting up a barrier between 
it and the employees. 

People want to be led, and if 
management is not going to do the 
leading, others, who are interested 
only from a financial standpoint, 
are going to step in and do the 


leading. And this outside leader- 


ship usually costs management 
money, time, and trouble. Let this 
be said to top management: 

If you value your peace of mind, 
if you have enough troubles with- 
out taking on any more, and if 
you don’t want to be bedeviled 
within an inch of your sanity, 
don’t let this barrier be set up be- 
tween you and your workers. 

The man at the top is the only 
one who can prevent this barrier 
from being erected and the only 
one who can tear the barrier down 
once it is there. The solution is so 
simple that most people overlook 
it in looking for what they think 


are larger and more important 
things. 

Top management in the South 
can regain the confidence of its 
people without going to any ex- 
pense or getting involved in a lot 
of new fangled ideas and prac- 
tices, and this confidence will be 
reflected in a better satisfied, more 
productive set of employees. 
Money cannot buy the confidence 
and respect of the people in our 
plants today. They are making 
enough money, as is evidenced by 
the high rate of absenteeism. What 
they want today is friendliness, a 
cheery smile, a warm Good Morn- 
ing, sympathy in mourning, re- 
joicing in good fortune; in other 
words, they want to be recognized. 
This should not be misunderstood. 
They don’t care to get up on your 
level; they feel that would be too 
high for them. 

Men of top management, come 
to your plants more often! Go 
around to the machines and see 
the fellow who runs them. Let him 
know that he is doing a pretty 
good job. Ask him about his kids 
(he usually has some); find out if 
he lives in the village and if he 
has a garden. He may have a prize 
tomato that he’d like to tell you 
about. Talk about these little 
things that are dear to his heart. 
The next time he’ll give you a big 
grin and he’ll be a better worker 
for you. 


Don’t Bypass the Foreman 


Men in top management should 
never discuss or criticize the job 
to be done except in the presence 
of the foreman. Let the worker 
know that you are paying him to 
run his job and that he'll have to 
take up any complaints with his 
superior. In this way the fore- 
man can keep the respect of his 
workers, and the workers will 
think more of the “Big Boss’ for 
backing up the foreman. Of 
course, any complaint should be 
investigated and straightened out. 
but the solution and the working 
out of the solution should be put in 
motion through the foreman. It 
may be surprising to top manage- 
ment, but a foreman who is really 
on the job likes to see the higher 
officials come around. He realizes 
that these men can do him far 
more good than harm. 
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Slasher Production Improved 





by Use of Gas Burner 


By J. Lamar Moore 


Superintendent, Richland Plant, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


THE SLASHER room was the bottleneck, but not after Pacific 

discovered a gas burner that would increase production by 
‘pre-drying the yarn. The installation of the burner can be made 
on slashers of the cylinder type in localities where gas is avail- 
able. This article goes into detail to describe how the gas burner 
works and some of the advantages.—The Editors. 


BACK IN 1942 we were operating 

two of the _ two-cylinder 
Slashers. At that time we were 
running 16s, 2ls, and some 10s 
warp yarn. Gradually, as the war 
demands for heavier constructions 
were increased, our requirements 
for 10s yarn were up to 38 per 
cent of the total slasher produc- 
tion. Thus our slashers became 
the bottleneck. 

Our slashers had already been 
equipped with controls to govern 
moisture, size, and temperature, 
but we still needed additional dry- 
ing capacity for the 10s yarn, to 
increase speeds and relieve the 
bottleneck in our slashing depart- 
ment. In order to increase the 
slasher production without adding 
more machinery, we investigated 
the possibilities of auxiliary dry- 


_ing methods for our slashers. 


After some experimentation 
with other drying methods, we 
finally equipped one of our slash- 
ers with an open-flame gas-drying 
unit, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. There were some 
difficulties in starting off, but 
when the unit had been properly 
set up, we realized an increase 
in production that made the effort 
well worthwhile. We have con- 
tinued the use of the gas burner 
on 10s yarn and other closely re- 
lated numbers. 

The gas burner consists prin- 


cipally of the burner units, gas 
chamber, fan, and filter. The burn- 
er unit is made in sections, each 
seven inches long, five inches 
wide, and three inches deep, being 
lined inside with concave-shaped 
fire brick. In the center of the 
unit, and extending its length, is 
a small square metal receptable, 
into which the gas and air are 


forced from the chamber and ex- 
pelled through small holes bored 
into each side of the top of the 
receptacle. Just above the recep- 
tacle and bolted to it is a thin flat 
metal strip, which causes the flame 
to follow the curvature of the fire- 
brick lining. 


The gas chamber is made of 
metal, three and a half inches 
square and 49 inches long. Pro- 
truding and evenly spaced on the 
top of the chamber are short pipe 
connections to which the burner 
units are connected and supported. 
The chamber and burner units are 
bolted to the slasher size box by 





The gas burner is located between size box and cylinders. Tempera- 
ture and distance from sheet of yarn can be regulated. 
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arms, with holes in them, which 
extend from each end of the 
chamber. Their ends are turned 
upward, with several holes bored 
in them, thereby permitting the 
chamber and burner to be ad- 
justed up or down, backward or 
forward, to meet changing operat- 
ing conditions. 

Extending around the chamber 
and connected to it is a tubular 
steel frame that serves as a safety 
guard for the burner. Fed by a 
separate pipe line, a pilot light 
projects just above the burner, to 
one side and about mid-distant be- 
tween the chamber and guard 
frame. 


Operation of the Gas Burner 


A fan, with its %4%4-hp. motor, 
and the valves that regulate the 
gas and air to the burner are lo- 
cated ‘beside the slasher on the 
floor. The pipe that conveys the 
air, drawn through the filter, ex- 
tends upward approximately eight 
feet .and supports the filter. The 
filter is a slatted metal frame, two 
feet -square, containing coarse- 
ground glass fibers. Air is drawn 
from the room by the fan and is 
passed through the filter, where 
lint and dust are removed. A four- 
inch pipe extends from the valves 
and fan up to the center of the 
gas chamber. This conveys the air 
and gas to the chamber and burner. 
;The valves, piping, motor, and fan 
jare compact and require little floor 
space. 

Gas used to operate the burner 





is piped in from the city gas line 
at about 15 pounds pressure. Air 
is mixed with the gas by the fan 
and is forced into the gas chamber 
and burner. The control of the 
burner is connected to the slasher 
driving control system and is cut 
on or off automatically as the 
slasher is started or stopped. Also 
an electric valve is connected to 
the fan so that adjustment of the 
amount of gas and air going to the 
burner can be regulated by hand. 

The gas chamber and burner 
are bolted to the slasher size box, 





according to the width of the yarn 
being slashed. When narrow 
width yarn is to be sized, the units 
on each end of the chamber are 
removed and their connections are 
plugged. A metal piece, lined with 
fire-brick, is fastened to the outer 
end of the end units. This en- 
closes the ends of the burner. 
The burner is put into operation 
by turning the electric valve. This 
starts the fan motor and also per- 
mits gas to flow to the pilot con- 
nection. The pilot light is then 
lighted with a match. As the slash- 
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Showing location of gas burner on the slasher 


between the size box and the small 
cylinder, on extending arms so 
arranged that they may be ad- 
justed-to alter the position of the 
burner. to the yarn. The chamber 
is of sufficient length to extend 
the width of the slasher. Protrud- 
ing from the top of the chamber 
are connections to which the units 
or sections composing the burner 
are connected. One or more units 
may be connected, as required, 
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er is started and gains speed, gas 
and air mixture is automatically 
forced into the chamber and burn- 
er and is ignited by the pilot light. 
Approximately 2,600 degrees F. is 
maintained at the bottom of the 
burner. The small flame is of deep 
blue color in the center of the 
burner, where the gas is ignited as 
it leaves the holes in the receptacle, 
and becomes:a bright red eolor as 
it leaves the center of the burner. 


The flame is forced outward to 
each side of the burner and follows 
the curvature of the fire-brick lin- 
ing, going upward to the center of 
the burner. Inasmuch as the flame 
is forced outward to each side of 
the burner, and curves upward, 
the intensity of the heat is centered 
directly above the burner. 


Adjustment and Benefits 


When the slasher is stopped, the 
gas and air are automatically cut 
off from the burner and the flame 
immediately goes out. The pilot 
light, however, continues to burn 


_and ignites the gas again when the 


slasher .is started. 


Our burner is adjusted so that 
the center of the flame is 12% 


-inches from the yarn. The yarn 
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passes over the burner at a slight 
angle because it is leaving the size 
box and traveling to the large 
cylinder. Thus, it is about 11 inches 
from the burner when it first 
passes over it and is 13% inches 
as it leaves. 

A few of the protruding fibers 
on the yarn are singed as the ends 
pass over, but this cannot be de- 
tected in the yarn. As the heat 
from the burner strikes the wet 
yarn, the heat remains in the yarn 
and is carried forward by the 
yarn to the cylinder. We believe 
that the cylinder is heated to some 
extent by the heat carried forward 
by the yarn. Very little heat is 
noticed back of the burner. Thus, 
the air space from the burner to 
the first cylinder is continuously 
heated and the yarn is being dried 
as it travels forward. 

This gas burner, manufactured 
by the Red Ray Manufacturing 
Company, has been operating on 
a Slasher equipped with Westing- 
house electric driving controls, 
Barber-Colman moisture controls. 


Advice 


EACH MAN studying textiles at 

Georgia Tech is here for.a def- 
inite purpose—to prepare himself 
to take a place of: leadership in one 
of the greatest, most outstanding, 
and most stable industries in the 
world. : 

Georgia Tech also has a purpose. 
That purpose is to give each man 
the advantage of the best training 
and advice possible in the textile 
field, as well ashe benefit of the 
long experience of the men teach- 
ing each course. Pe 

The point to remember is that 
no school can supply a man with 
experience; the school prepares a 
man with fundamental training 
upon which he must build. Ex- 
perience comes from long hard 
years ,of. work, in which he uti- 
lizes and,builds upon the funda- 
mentals taught in school. 

The advantage of school train- 
ing is. that..men are given the 
basic training.necessary for build- 
ing up experience; they are taught 
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Cleaning the air filter 


and Brown size and temperature 
controls. 


Speed Increased 18 Per Cent 


We also run the slasher on a 
style of lls yarn, containing 2,744 
ends, and 10 per cent size is ap- 


plied. The moisture controls are 
set for the yarn to retain seven 
per cent moisture. Before install- 
ing the burner, the slasher speed 
was approximately 27 yards per 
minute, with 10 pounds of steam 
pressure and 240 degrees F. on the 
cylinders. 

With the burner added, the speed 
was increased approximately 18 
per cent. Our present standard 
speed for this style is 33 yards 
per minute. No change has been 
found in the amount of stretch in 
the yarn, which is 1.84 per cent. 

The primary purpose of the 
burner is to dry the yarn, and as 
the slasher is controlled to dry the 
yarn to the desired point, the 
benefits from the burner are due 
to more effective drying, which 
in turn increases the slasher pro- 
duction. Therefore, practically no 
change in the weaving qualities of 
the yarn is to be realized: The 
slasher-room: temperature is some- 
what. warmer when the burner is 
used, but not to any great extent, 
as the-heat is within a small area. 





to Textile Students 


This letter from Herman A. 
Dickert, director, A. French Tex- 
tile School, Georgia Tech, to the 
students in that institution is 
applicable to many others start- 
ing out in the textile industry. 


to think and reason for themselves. 
In exceptional cases, men have 
reached the tops of their profes- 
sions without the benefit of. col- 
lege or university training. This 
has been done only through hard 
work and self education over a 
long period of time: Only the best 
have the stamina and “intestinal 
fortitude” to reach the top by this 
route. 

You, who have made your 
choice to spend four or more years 
in college to prepare yourselves, 
are more fortunate. Your choice is 
a’ wise one. Make the most of it! 

Opportunities in the textile field 
are unlimited. You are entering 
an era in which the trained man 


is going to be in demand more 
than ever before. There is an 
unusual opportunity not only for 
satisfying your own ambition but 
for taking your place as a leader 
in your community to better the 
conditions of your fellowman. This 
is just as important as making 
your own position secure, and one 
is not possible without the other. 
In a survey of representative 
textile mill executives made to 
determine the requirements for 
textile graduates, the following 
points were stressed by the ma- 
jority of the mills, approximately 
in’ this order of importance: 
Character. 
Personality. 
. Ability to handle men. : 
. Initiative. ahr 
. Ability to put theory ; into 
practice. ihe 
6. Technical training. roy « 
The stress appears to be:placed 
on character and personality. Both 
of these are necessary for you to 
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take your place in your community 
or in your work. 


In the training you are receiv- 
ing at Georgia Tech, it is our hope 
to develop all the foregoing points, 
either through your prescribed 
studies or through your campus 
activities. Any success on our part 
depends upon your cooperation and 
determination to prepare yourself 
for your place in the textile in- 
dustry. 


Let me impress upon each man 
that while we are giving the pre- 
paration required, there can be 
no guarantee that complete suc- 
cess will come to every graduate. 
The success that each man at- 
tains is directly proportionate to 
the amount of hard work he is 
willing to do after he enters in- 
dustry and to his abliity to meet 
the requirements set forth. 


Not every graduate will climb 
to the top round of the ladder of 
success. The training you receive 
here gives you the permission to 
“travel,” but the distance you go 
depends upon your ability to “pay 
the fare” through hard work. 


The training received at Geor- 
gia Tech gives you the necessary 
background to strive for a super- 
visory, administrative or executive 
position in industry, but whichever 
of these goals is to be reached de- 
pends entirely upon the man. 


The purpose of this discussion is 
not to discourage but to encourage. 
The goal is before you, and it is 
up to each man as to how far he 
may go. It is our purpose to im- 
press upon each man that a di- 
ploma from any school does not 
guarantee the fruits of victory. A 
diploma is merely the starting 
point or the key that will unlock 
the door of opportunity. The power 
to grasp the opportunity is in your 
hands. What will you do with it? 


In order to aid undergraduate 
textile students entering a mill for 
the first time for summer work, 
or a graduate textile student ac- 
cepting his first job, we are sub- 
mitting suggestions on what not to 
do, as well as what to do upon 
accepting your first job, whether it 
be temporary or permanent in na- 
ture. Please give these suggestions 
your serious consideration. We are 
in hopes they may save you serious 
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headaches as well as heartaches. 
There are many other suggestions 
that might well be given, but we 
consider the following of para- 
mount importance: 


1. When appearing for an in- 
terview, dress neatly, answer 
questions intelligently, but do not 
dominate the interview. Do not 
attempt to tell your prospective 
employer how to run his business 
or impress him with how smart 
you are. He can size you up very 
well and determine how much 
you do not know after five 
minutes’ intelligent conversation. 


2. If your prospective employer 
does not happen to be a college 
graduate, do not make the fatal 
mistake of assuming you are su- 
perior just because you are for- 
tunate enough to have _ college 
training or a college degree. This 
may be just an accident of birth 
on your part, and your prospec- 
tive employer did not reach his 
high position because he was dumb. 


3. Remember that you are not 
necessarily doing your prospective 
employer a favor by offering him 
your services. He is in business 
for a profit and expects to ob- 
tain value received for the service 
he buys. It is your job to seil your- 
self in a manner so that both 
parties will benefit by and be 
satisfied with the transaction. 


4. A pleasant personality as well 
as a sound technical training are 
your best assets when selling your- 
self before you. have had an op- 
portunity to obtain practical ex- 
perience in your chosen field. De- 
velop these assets to the best of 
your ability before approaching a 
man for a job. 


5. On accepting your first job in 
a mill, forget temporarily that you 
are a college-trained man. Do not 
criticize everything you may see 
that does not look like the “book” 
stated it should look. Remember 
that local mill conditions and re- 
quirements may demand certain 
practices, arrangement of equip- 
ment, machine settings, etc., to pro- 
duce the best results. The mills 
are in business for profit, and hard 
experience has dictated the things 
you will see being done for the 
mill to do an efficient job at a 
profit. 

6. Never criticize unless you 





are sure you have a better idea 
for doing a job and are capabie 
of putting your idea into practice, 
if necessary, to demonstrate your 
point. Any suggestion you are 
convinced is worthwhile and will 
add to the profit of your mill, be 
sure to bring to the attention of 
proper authorities in a diplomatic 
manner. 

7. Your first job on entering a 
mill is to make friends with the 
operators on the machines. Obtain 
their confidence and respect; learn 
how they think; pay attention to 
what they have to say. While they 
may not have the advantage of the 
education you have had, they can 
teach you innumerable things not 
taught in books. Their good will 
and trust may well mean the dif- 
ference between your success or 
failure in a mill organization. 

8. In order to get along with 
mill workers, you must really like 
them, have respect for their 
knowledge and ability, and be 
truly interested in their affairs and 
activities—above all, be fair and 
honest in your dealings with those 
working under your supervision as 
well as those of equal or better 
rank. 

9. Be pleasant in your work. 
Do each job assignment pleasant- 
ly and efficiently. Do not be 
afraid to get your hands dirty or 
to wear overalls. You must learn 
to crawl before you walk. The 
white-collar job will come later— 
after you have demonstrated your 
ability to do the other work. 

10. Consider your first few 
years of mill work as your post- 
graduate textile course. Learn all 
you can, apply yourself to your 
job, and use your head. Success is 
bound to come! 


, ey ee 
Bogdan on Textile Staff 
at N. C. State College 


John F. Bogdan, former head of 
the yarn manufacturing depart- 
ments of the Manville-Jenckes 
Corp., at Manville, R. I., has been 
appointed applied research tech- 
nologist and professor of textiles 
in the School of Textiles at N. C. 
State College. A native of Nashua, 
N. H., Mr. Bogdan has received 
national recognition for his work 
on the blending of yarns and the 
development of various chemical 
and laboratory tests on fabrics. 
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Cotton Yarn and Thread Strength 


By John Duerst 





Research Engineer, Clark Thread Company of Georgia 


WHEN it is necessary to change the staple and grade of cotton. 

the question is often asked “what will be the breaking 
strength?” This question is answered for us by Mr. Duerst, who 
has developed a formula of performance. True, some of the 
formulas may be involved, but they are based on sound mathe- 
matics, and more important, they work . . .—The Editors. 


THOSE of us engaged in the pro- 
cessing of textile fibers for 
sewing thread are interested in the 
strength of the yarn and the re- 
sultant strength of thread made 
from the yarn. The facts as out- 
lined in this article have been 
proved through practical applica- 
tion. 
There are three distinct types 
of yarn breakage strength: 


I Absolute strength. 
lI Maximum strength 


III Practical strength | Actual strength 


Absolute strength is equal to the 
sum of the individual fiber 
strengths per cross section of a 
yarn when broken at closed jaw 
settings. Absolute strength is nev- 
er observed in any mechanically- 
spun yarn broken at a distance of 
several staple lengths (8 inches, 10 
inches or over); that is, yarns made 
from the usual staples on the mar- 
ket. In a yarn of theoretical ab- 
solute strength, the harnessed total 
fiber surface frictional force, 
brought about through twisting of 
the fibers, would have to be equal 
to or more than the sum of the 
individual fiber strengths. This 
necessary frictional force cannot 
be developed even with our longest 
staples available. 

For many purposes we have, 
therefore, to be content with ob- 
taining maximum strengths. In or- 
der to obtain maximum strength of 
a yarn from a certain staple, it 
must be spun at maximum twist. 
A yarn spun at maximum twist 
will break at maximum strength. 

Shorter staples need higher 
twist, and the resulting strength 
will be lower than the strength ob- 
tained from a longer staple. It fol- 


lows then, that for strongest pos- 
sible yarns the longest possible fi- 
bers must be selected and be spun 
at maximum twist. 

This procedure is not always 
practical or, shall we say, economi- 
cal for all purposes. 

Warp yarns of course would 
come within the foregoing classifi- 
cation. Filling yarns will not, be- 
cause if spun too hard they would 
not serve the purpose of “filling” 
in. 

Also, thread yarns are usually 
not maximum twisted, because 
several plies later on will get ad- 
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ditional twist and, due to in- 
creased bulk, will have sufficient 
friction within to cause the finished 
thread to break at maximum 
strength. We may therefore classi- 
fy the strength obtained from pur- 
posely under-twisted yarns as 
practical strength of soft textile 
yarns. It is obvious that for such 
yarns the selection of a long 
enough staple should be important. 
At the same time, while the 
yarn strength seems to be low, it 
will recover later in plying and 
twisting on a twisting frame. 


Predicting Yarn Strength 


The question arises now: Can 
yarn strength of various counts, 
staples, and twists be predicted and 
formulated? 

Yes, this can be done for yarns 
and threads of maximum twist or 
near maximum twist for common 
staples. A formula could easily be 
made if absolute strength could be 
obtained, but since this is not the 
case, all factors in this connec- 
tion must be carefully considered. 


A yarn strand or thread reaches 
maximum breaking strength when 
the inherent fiber surface friction 
of its fibers is harnessed to mazi- 
mum physical capacity through 
sufficient intertwining of the same. 

According to this, the more fibers 
present per cross section, the more 
potential surface friction may be 
utilized at consequent lower twist- 
ing action. And also, the longer the 
fibers, the nearer will be the bal- 
ance of potential fiber surface 
force as against its own breaking 
strength. 

From all said so far, we can 
easily gather that there are four 
main factors that are responsible 
for bringing about yarn strength. 

I Individual fiber strengths. 

II Fiber surface frictional 

strength. 

III Number of fibers per cross 

section. 
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IV Degree of intertwining force 

imparted. 

For a maximum twisted yarn, 
this last factor is taken for granted 
and. does not appear in further 
calculation but may be spotted 
from results due to insufficient 
twisting or other deficiencies. 

The individual fiber strength is 
of course important, since fiber 
strengths of different cotton quali- 
ties, and even different crops, may 
vary; while, as a whole, fiber 
strength as such is fairly constant 
for popular cottons. 

Fiber surface frictional strength 
also varies for different cotton 
qualities. It is obvious that, if the 
coefficient of friction is not great 
enough for a particularly smooth 
fiber, more twist must be inserted 
to increase compactness. For gen- 
eral formulation, this friction fac- 
tor is much the same for all cot- 
tons. 

The main factor is the number 
of fibers per cross section. The 
number of fibers per cross sec- 
tion :of a yarn is approximately 
3000. count for American cotton 
and ‘up to 3200 — count for Egyp- 
tian cotton. 

For. the following calculations 
we shall consider the first, namely 
3000 — cts. — number of fibers. 
If the number of fiber layers ‘“n”’ 
is known or indicated, the number 
of fibers per cross section is (1) 


n (n+1) 
Ss= x 6 according to the 
y) ‘ 





law of sums of numbers. Also ac- 
cording to this law, the number of 
fibers of the outermost layers is 6n. 
(2). | 

It is important to know the 
number of fibers on the outside 
layer of a yarn; inasmuch as only 
one-sixth of their possible surface 
friction is ;utilized, while five- 
sixths.is lost due to exposure. (This 
ratio has been arrived at by care- 
fully charting actual strength- 
fiber relationships. ) 

A cotton yarn or thread is only 
as strong as its accumulated fiber 
surface frictional force which is 
activated when pull is applied to 
a, strand. 

’ A cotton fiber in a yarn will not 
break when pull is applied unless 
its surface friction is utilized to a 


0p 


force which should exceed the 
necessary force to break the fiber. 
So, whether a fiber is long or 
short, its surface friction strength 
must be developed until it reaches 
the breakage strength of the fiber. 

If the frictional force per square 
inch of fiber surface is “K”’ lbs., 
the surface frictional force for the 
entire fiber becomes L7dK, if “L” 
stands for staple length and “d”’ 
for diameter of fiber. 

We have therefore: 

Fiber surface friction force — 
breaking strength 


of fiber. 


(b) Total number of fibers (as 
above) 


6n (n+ 1) 
5, = = 3n’ + 3n 
2 
(c) Equivalent number of inact- 
ive outside fibers 5/6 of 6n 


— 5n. Number of “working 
fibers’ S, = 3n* — 2n 


4000 — 
Atn = % \ 1+ 
Cts. 


the number of frictionally active 
“working fibers’ per cross section 
becomes: 














(3) a 
S.=% ist 
L7dK = b 


If each fiber in a yarn would at- 
tain L7™dK ‘= b lbs., we would re- 
alize absolute strength upon break- 
ing the strand. 

Due to the fact that the peri- 
phery fibers. lose five-sixths of 
their potential frictional strength 
by exposure, we have to introduce 
a’ new value into the picture, 
namely, the equivalent number of 
frictionally active fibers in a cross 
section. We may call these fibers 
the “working fibers” S.. 

At this point, having introduced 
all necessary factors connected 
with yarn or thread strength, it 
seems appropriate to line up the 
mathematical part, step by step, 
in simplest possible terms, as fol- 
lows: 

I) Number of fibers per cross sec- 
tion 
(a) Approximately (by counting) 


3000 


Cts. 
(b) Approximately by calculation 


6n (n+ 1) 
2 





Ss = 





follows: 


én(n+41) 3000 


——e 








2 Cts. 


No. of . 4000 
fiber -pn= ¥ 1 + isis 
layers | Cts. 


II) Number of “working fibers” 
per cross section 





(a) Number of outside (periph- 
ery) fibers = 6n 








4000 . ~ 4000 
— ya 1 - intl 
Cts. Cts. 


S, is constant for each yarn count. 
Tables of S, can be made for ref- 
erence. 

III) Breaking strength equations 
(a) Absolute breaking strength 

= Total number fibers * b 
(b) Maximum or actual strength 

= Number of working fibers 

<b or, 

Actual strength = S, X b 
and, since the individual fiber 
breaking strength “b” is the same 
as its harnessed surface frictional 
force, we have: 

Actual strength = S, L7™dK 
Furthermore, “dK being con- 
stant, (T7dK = b for l1-inch fi- 
ber), we finally have, when sub- 
stituting “k’’ for the constant 
Actual strength = KLS, 


or, 


Actual strength 





SL 


Actual strength observed, divid- 
ed by S,L will show long range 
variation of ‘“‘k” which will give a 
comparative index of perform- 
ance. 

The actual strength for 120- 
yard skeins is 


Actual strength = kLS, with k = 
.80 for American Cotton 
88 for Egyptian Cotton 


The actual strength for single 
strand yarns or threads 


Actual strength = kLS with k = 
.0080 for American Cotton 
.0088 for Egyptian Cotton 
For threads or plied yarns the 

yarn counts (Cts.) in value §S, 

must be divided by the number 

of cords to represent equivalent 
counts. 
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By J. H. Moore 


Cotton Technologist, N. C. State College 


The Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Produces Results 


The last of a two-part article outlining fiber qualities 
necessary to obtain strength and quality in yarns. The 
first article appeared in the January issue of “Cotton.” 


ON THE markets, cotton is still 

evaluated mostly on its grade 
and staple length. Production and 
spinning tests at this station have 
shown that the markets do not 
fairly evaluate fiber quality. For 
instance, our research work has 
indicated that one variety with a 
staple length of 1 inch and a fine 
fiber gave much stronger yarns 
than another variety with a staple 
of 1-3/32 inches and a coarse 
fiber. These two varieties were 
grown under the same conditions; 
therefore, any differences in fiber 
and spinning quality were due to 
varietal difference. 

On our markets the longer and 
coarser cotton would sell for con- 
siderably more than the shorter 
and finer cotton and, therefore, 
the cotton showing inferior spin- 
ning quality would command a 
premium over the better cotton. 
In this example, diameter of fiber 
appeared to be more important 
than length, but it receives little 
or no consideration when cotton 
is bought. This situation will con- 
tinue as long as commercial varie- 
ties are evaluated largely upon 
their staple length, gin turn-out, 
and yielding ability. These charac- 
teristics are all important, but fi- 
ber fineness, strength, and other 
fiber properties must be consid- 
ered in the development of varie- 
ties that have the ability to pro- 
duce cotton of the highest quality. 

Work is now being done at this 
station to isolate from commercial 
varieties pure lines of cotton hav- 
ing either fine or coarse diameters 


and possessing staple lengths of 
1 to 1-1/8 inches. While the ex- 
perimental results point to the 
fact that fine and strong cottons 
are best for many manufacturing 
purposes, there is some evidence 
that industry can use coarse and 
strong cottons to good advantage 
for special purposes. 

By means of inbreeding and se- 


staple length are reported in Table 
1. The diameter measurements 
were made through the use of a 
special microscopic method? which 
the writer believes is the best one 
now available for determining the 
diameter of cotton fiber. 

The results in Table 1 show dif- 
ferences within varieties for sta- 
ple length and fiber diameter. 





Variety and Strain 
Acala 4067-31-3-3-1 


TABLE 1 
Differences in fiber diameter and staple length within and between 
varieties as a result of inbreeding. Average of results from 1943 
and 1944 crops. 


Staple length Fiber diameter 





Acala 4067-36 





Rowden 40-8-3-1-2 





FE 
Rowden 40-14-11-1- 





Rowden 2088-2-8-1-2 





Rowden 2088-10-5-2-1 





Farm Relief 1-4-6-1-2 





Farm Relief 1-7-3-2-2 





Coker-Cleveland 884-4-6-3-4 








Coker-Cleveland 884-4-14-2-2 00000... 
*One micron equals 1/25,400 inch 


(32nd inches) (microns)* 
34.0 15.71 
34.5 18.81 
32.1 19.02 
34.3 16.85 
33.7 16.78 
32.2 19.49 
35.0 16.51 
34.2 18.47 
33.5 15.67 
35.4 16.96 








lection over a period of nine years, 
practically pure strains of cotton 
have been developed. Strains from 
the same variety show marked 
differences in such characteristics 
as plant type, boll size, seed size, 
amount of fuzz on the seed, lint 
percentage, staple length, and fi- 
ber diameter. Not enough fiber 
weight, strength, and percentage 
of thin-walled fiber tests have as 
yet been made for any conclusions 
to be drawn on these important 
fiber properties. 

Some fairly definite results 
relative to fiber diameter and 
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For instance, Acala 4067-31-3-3-1 
has a somewhat shorter staple 
length than Acala 4067-36 (the 
difference is only 1/64-inch), but 
as measured by fiber diameter, 
the former strain is approximate- 
ly 20 per cent finer than the lat- 
ter. The other four varieties (Row- 
den 40, Rowden 2088, Farm Re- 
lief 1, and. Coker-Cleveland 884-4) 
each show differences in_ staple 





2. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., July 1938. 
Measuring the diameter of the cotton fiber 
—J, H. Moore. 

Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., Feb. 1941. New 
technique developed in measuring the di- 
ameter of the cotton fiber—J. H. Moore, 
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length and diameter, although the 
diameter differences are not as 
large as in the Acala 4067 variety. 

A comparison of fiber diameter 
between extremes of varieties 
shows that the finest Acala 4067 
strain is 24 per cent finer than 
the coarsest Rowden 2088 strain. 
The results in Table 1 do not 
necessarily represent the finest 
and coarsest cottons found in 
these experiments, but are pre- 
sented to give some idea of the 
inherent differences. 





measurements in our laboratory a 
magnification of 415X is used at 
the present time. A and B show 
unmercerized fibers, and the dif- 
ference in size is easily seen. The 
usual twists or convolutions and 
the ribbon-like appearance of 
some of the fibers are apparent. 
In C and D the fibers had been 
mercerized in an 18 per cent so- 
lution of sodium hydroxide, which 
removed most of the irregularities 
so that the fibers are rod-like or 
tubular in their appearance. The 





The laboratory technician seen here is using a special microprojector 
to measure the diameter of cotton fibers 


The values for certain fiber 
properties of two inbred lines of 
the Acala 4067 variety are given 
in Table 2. These results show 
that strain 1-1-1-2 is 33 per cent 
finer in diameter and calculated 
surface area, 15 per cent lighter in 
fiber weight per inch, and 9 per 
cent shorter in staple length than 
strain 36, with the latter strain 
having more thin-walled fibers. 
Such results point to the fact that 
the breeder can select for finer 
cotton without necessarily going 
to the longer lengths, which are 
usually associated with lower 
yields and other disadvantages. 

Photomicrographs of unmercer- 
ized and mercerized fibers from 
the two strains listed in Table 2 
are shown on page 109. The same 
magnification, 228X, was used for 
each photomicrograph; therefore, 
differences in fiber size can be ob- 
served. In making actual diameter 
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difference in fiber size is easily 
noted between C and D. 


Conclusions 


Cotton quality means much to 
the growers, the manufacturers, 
and the industry as a whole. Dur- 
ing the late ’20s investigations 
were started at the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion to find out what fiber prop- 
erties affect spinning quality and 





also how such fiber properties are 
affected by varieties, fertilizers, 
seasons, soils, and other factors. 
Much of the work has been de- 
voted to differences between va- 
rieties and the relation of certain 
physical fiber properties to spin- 
ning quality. 

At the beginning of the investi- 
gations, little was known about 
fiber quality and methods of 
measuring it. New methods were 
developed and existing ones im- 
proved. 

In most of the experiments, 
cotton quality was studied in 
cotton produced under known 
growing conditions from varieties 
of known origin. 

It has been found that the kind 
of cotton planting seed used by 
growers and the care taken of 
these seed to prevent mixing with 
other varieties are important con- 
trollable factors in the production 
of relatively uniform staple hav- 
ing good spinning quality. 

In a bale of commercial cotton, 
there are long and short, strong 
and weak, thick and thin, and 
coarse and fine fibers. In such 
commercial cotton many of the 
fibers are of course intermediate 
as to any one of these fiber prop- 
erties. Even our relatively uni- 
form samples of cotton from the 
purest varieties are quite variable 
relative to any of the economic 
physical fiber properties. 

For many years it was thought 
that perhaps most of the varia- 
tion was caused by differences be- 
tween plants within a variety or 
to the mixing of varieties. To a 
limited degree this is true. Work 
completed at this station several 
years ago has shown that much 
of the fiber variation is on or 
within a seed. The results also 
show that there is a possibility 
that breeders may be able to de- 





TABLE 2 


Differences in certain fiber properties within a variety as a result of 
inbreeding—1943 crop. 

















Fiber Staple | Fiber Wet. Percent 
Variety and Strain | diameter length per inch thin-walled 
(microns) | (32nd in.) |Qnicrograms) fibers 
Acala 4067-1-1-1-2 14.42 31.0 4.32 19 
Acala 4067-36 19.13 | 33.7 4.96 | 24 
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velop high-yielding strains hav- 
ing relatively uniform fibers on 
the seed. The question arises as 
to whether absolute uniformity 
for all the economic physical prop- 
erties would be wanted by the 
spinner. Certainly it seems that 
this would be desirable for length, 
but a mild degree of variation in 
such things as diameter and wall 
thickness might be worth some- 
thing in the attainment of high 
yarn strength. However, there is 
no need to worry about this point, 
because the research results to 
date show that the prospects for 
producing cottons having absolute 
uniformity of fiber properties are 
remote. 

When there is a deficiency of 
plant food materials in the soil, the 
growing plants may suffer to such 
an extent that the fibers are af- 
fected. For instance, on certain 
soils where potash is lacking, the 
yields are low and many of the 
fibers are thin and weak and a 
source of trouble to the spinner. 
Results have shown that this 
trouble can be corrected in many 
cases by additional applications 
of potash to the soil. 

Results at this station have 
shown that varieties differ in such 
fiber properties as “drag,” length, 
strength, weight, diameter, and 
percentage of thin-walled fibers. 
In fiber and spinning tests with 
varieties having differences in 
staple length, strength, fiber di- 
ameter, fiber weight, and percent- 
age of thin-walled fibers, it was 
found that these properties ac- 
counted for approximately 92 to 
96 per cent of the variability of 
yarn strength. The results indicate 
that for stronger yarns of high 
quality, the spinner needs cotton 
fibers having a small diameter, 
but a relatively high fiber weight 
per inch, good strength, and a 
longer length (within certain 
practical limits). 

In fiber and spinning tests, from 
42 to 48 per cent of the calculated 
fiber strength was realized in the 
skein strength, but 53 per cent 
was recovered in single threads 
of 23s yarn from one crop. These 
figures are probably higher than 
those obtained in cotton mills 
where the quality of raw stock and 
manufacturing conditions vary 
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more than in experimental work. 

In a limited number of tests, 
the results point to the fact that 
high strength of drag in raw cot- 
ton is not an important factor in 
yarn strength, except where a 
higher drag is associated with 
length, which in itself would in- 
fluence spinning quality. It is per- 
haps true that cotton should be 
“slippery” during the manufac- 
turing processes and “sticky” in 
the yarns. 

On the markets, cotton is still 
evaluated largely on its grade and 
staple length. Some consideration 
is given to “character”; that is, 
the buyer tries to estimate the 
value of such things as strength 
and fineness. Research results 
show that a cotton with a staple 
length of one inch and fine, well- 
matured fiber would be worth 
more to the mills than a cotton 
having a staple length of 1-1/8 
inches and a coarse fiber. However, 
according to our present market 
standards, the longer cotton would 
sell for more than the shorter one. 

By means of inbreeding and se- 
lection, pure strains differing in 


fiber fineness and other fiber 
properties are being developed at 
this station. Thus far the results 
are encouraging and may lead to 
the development of fairly uniform 
cottons suitable to the _ specific 
needs of the different manufac- 
turers. The yields of the com- 
mercial varieties now grown are 
satisfactory, but there is much 
room for the improvement of fi- 
ber quality, especially through the 
use of intensive breeding methods 
associated with fiber and spinning 
investigations. 

Quality of cotton fiber depends 
upon many factors. Any progress 
in the improvement of cotton 
quality must be worked in with 
the over-all plan for efficient pro- 
duction. The cost of producing 
cotton must be reduced through 
proper use and placement of fer- 
tilizers, rotations, efficient meth- 
ods of cultivating, picking, and 
ginning, and the net returns to 
the growers raised through mar- 
keting on the basis of quality. The 
present methods of insect control 
are not satisfactory, and there is 
need for more efficient control. 





Miss Sheppard Appointed 
on Bolele Staff 


The Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology at Charlottesville, Va., has 
appointed Miss Corinne Sheppard 
as cataloger of the library. She 
returns to Virginia after 14 years 
in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public 
Library. 

Miss Sheppard was graduated 
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from Randolph Macon College, 
Lynchburg, where she was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. She also at- 
tended the School of Library Serv- 
ice at Columbia University. She is 
an active member of the American 
Library Association, Special Li- 
braries Association, American As- 
sociation for Adult Education and 
the Library Public’ Relations 


Council. 
a ——-Q-- 


Recent Promotions 
on Daily News Record 


Stephen S. Marks, for 18 years 
rayon editor of Daily News Record, 
has been named associate editor, a 
newly-established post in which 
he will serve directly under 
Harry Riemer, editor. 

Harry Jefferis, who has been in 
charge of the dyes, chemicals and 


me section of Daily News 
#Record since its inception, has be- 


come rayon editor. 

Kenneth A. Howry, who has re- 
cently returned from service with 
the U. S. army, is now in charge 
of the dyes, chemicals and finishes 
news section of the paper. 
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Clearers can and do produce 
neps and slubs. If they are 
worn and slick, they cannot 
hold the fibers which accu- 
mulate. They should be 
hand-picked every doff. 


Processing Procedures 
for Spun Rayon Yarns 








By Leslie L. Cobb 


Technical Service Representative 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation 


PREVIOUS ARTICLES in this series have dealt with blending, 

tinting, picking, carding, drawing, slubbing, fly frames, 
and spinning. This fourth, and concluding, article covers warp 
preparation, humidity, waste, and quality control. Included is a 
machinery layout, yarn organization, and labor requirements 


for a ten thousand spindle spinning mill. 


—The Editors. 


Artiele 4 


IN WARP preparation of spun 
rayon yarns, all types of cone 
and package machines are being 
used. Blends and 100% yarns 
will perform efficiently at high 
and low speeds. These yarns pro- 
duce uniform cones or packages 
for all types of warping, and the 
same rules that apply to cotton 
yarns hold true for the synthetics. 
Filling wind is usually employed 
for warp spinning, except when 
the Barber-Colman spooling and 
warping system is used, in which 
case combination wind may be em- 
ployed. 
All types of warpers are being 
used successfully to beam spun 
rayon yarns. 


Cleanliness is very important in 
these operations, and the machines 
should be cleaned on a regular 
schedule. Tension devices, guides, 
and slub catchers often load up; 
if they are not cleaned, the end 
will often break or the bunch of 
fibers will slip through and be- 
come attached to the yarn. Over- 
head cleaning systems are good, 
but they will not keep the slub 
catchers from building up. 


Humidity 
Humidities of 55% to 60% are 
necessary for efficient processing 
of synthetic staple fibers. The 


opening and blending room should 
be conditioned to at least 60% to 
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aid the correct weighing o1 the 
blends and to obtain better laps 
on the picker. Excessive humidifi- 
cation will cause neppy carding 
and lapping of the drafting rolls. 


Waste 


The average spinning plant will 
make approximately 9% waste. 
More than one-half this amount is 
reworkable and can be added to 
new lots as made up. However, it 
is suggested that the reworkable 
waste be re-carded before being 
added to new lots. By re-carding, 
the waste is made practically nep 
free and will not contaminate the 
new fiber in process. 

Some plants prefer to re-card 
the waste from roving, etc., only 
after putting it through a two-sec- 
tion waste machine. Card and 
drawing sliver and lap waste are 
often added directly to new lots 
without any treatment. Other 
plants re-card all the reworkable 
waste after putting it into laps. 











Automatic feeders are sometimes 
used to feed the waste card in- 
stead of making up the lap. Two 
flat cards can easily handle the 
waste for a 10,000-spindle unit 
producing 72,000 pounds of 20/1 
yarn per 144 hour week. The re- 
workable waste can be carded at 
16 pounds per hour. 

The cylinder and flat strips from 
the waste card should be discarded 
and sold as waste. The fiber be- 
ing delivered from the waste card 
can be fed into a container without 
putting it into sliver form, or the 
usual sliver can be made. If the 
waste is put into sliver form, it 
can be put back into process by 
feeding it in at the back end of 
the finisher picker. If only one 
picker process is being employed, 
it is best to add the waste to new 
lots or blends without putting it 
into sliver form, as the waste 
should be weighed out and added 
in the correct proportion. 


Controlling the Quality 
of Yarns and Fabrics 


In the writer’s opinion, it is a 
combination of little things which 
produces high quality yarns and 
fabrics. With this thought in mind, 
fabric and yarn imperfections will 
be discussed briefly from both the 
human engineering and mechani- 
cal engineering standpoints. 

It is thought that at least 60% 
of all yarn imperfections are 
caused by improper piecings. This 
trouble is usually found in every 
department of yarn manufacture. 

Piecing Picker Laps. If two pick- 
er processes are being used, the 
picker operator or attendant 
should be instructed to start the 
new lap carefully and not let the 
new end overlap the end running 
out. If a heavy section is deliv- 
ered to the feed rolls, the evener 
motion will reduce the feed roll 
speed, but the beater blades will 
pull off chunks of fiber, and the 
opening is thereby impaired. The 
pins are overloaded and will roll 
the stock before it is drawn to the 
cages. This is especially true when 
the longer staples, such as two- 
inch and 21-inch fibers are being 
processed. These heavy lap sec- 
tions are more critical at high card 
speeds than with the lower speeds. 
If the card tender lets the new 
picker lap extend over the end of 
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the card lap running out, the card 
is overloaded, the licker-in may 
choke, and neppy stock will be de- 
livered in the sliver. 

Splicing on Draw Frame. IiIm- 
proper splicing or piecing up on 
the drawing frame makes it im- 
possible to obtain even drafting. 
Many drawing frames operators 
allow the sliver to extend from 
the spoons to the back roll when 
a new end is being put up after a 
break or failure. Of course, this 
is the easiest way to get the frame 
running again, but it does more 
than just increase the weight of 
the delivered sliver. The opera- 
tor seldom has the end of the sliv- 
er parallel to the other slivers, and 
an inch or more is fed in at right 
angles to the other fibers. This 
causes a lump which is not re- 
moved completely in subsequent 
operations. In piecing up slivers, 
the two ends should be connected 
by or with a very small amount 
of twist by twisting the tapered 
ends together. 

Fly Frame Twist. It is common 
practice for the operator of a fly 
frame to insert excessive twist 
when threading up the flyer after 
a roving break or failure. The 
amount of twist inserted usually 
depends on the length of operator’s 
hand. This additional twist in the 
roving will often cause the end to 
break down in spinning, or it may 
make a series of slubs. 

For instance, a normal roving 
may have 1.25 turns per inch until 
the operator pieces up the broken 
end. He will often add one to two 
more turns per inch to the roving 
with which he threads the flyer. 
This highly-twisted section is from 
12 to 20 inches in length and will 
show up in many yards of spun 
yarn. 

Neps and slubs usually account 
for approximately 25% of fabric 
imperfections. If a fabric contains 
several types of fibers and is cross 
dyed, the neps and slubs show up 
very plainly. They also reduce 
coning and winding efficiency and 
are responsible for a large number 
of loom stops. 

Neps can be formed and fed into 
the fiber mass or fiber strand by 
every textile processing machine. 
Excessive and improper opening 
will partly nep rayon fibers, and 
the picker and card will finish the 
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nepping process. Regular cotton 
vertical openers and C.O.B. ma- 
chines have a tendency to roll the 
fibers and tangle them in such a 
way that it is impossible for the 
card to separate and _ straighten 
them out. If damp fibers are fed 
to the pickers, they will nep. This 
was discussed in the section on the 
tinting process. 


Rough surfaces in conveyor lines 
often catch the fibers and build up 
bunches. The bunches become 
heavy and fall back into the fibers 
being drawn through the pipe. 
These bunches are composed of 
fibers tangled by the air draft and 
are in such a_ snarled condition 
that they can never be carded 
properly. Condensers, spiked lift- 
ing aprons, and parts of the picker 
will collect similar bunches. They 
also build up until they cannot 
support their own weight and then 
fall into the fiber being processed. 
This tangled fiber mass will be 
torn apart by the picker and card. 
breaking many fibers, and allow- 
ing small tangled groups to be fed 
into the sliver. Conveyor lines, 
condensers, and pickers should be 
inspected and cleaned at regular 
intervals. The labor cost will pay 
for itself many times. 


All types of cards will nep ray- 
on fibers if they are overloaded 
and if they are not kept clean. 
sharp, and in good mechanical con- 
dition. The licker-in should be in 
good condition. If the licker-in 
loads, unopened and rolled stock 
will be delivered to the cylinder. 
The action of the flats and cylinder 
or the workers and strippers can- 
not card the bunches of fibers, 
and neps are produced. 


A card processing the average 
blend or 100% lap should be 
stripped every four hours. If the 
cylinder is filled, proper carding 
cannot take place. When the card- 
ing rate is 16 to 18 pounds per 
hour, this is very important, be- 
cause at this speed the flat card 
is reaching its maximum capacity 
with the present types of rayon 
staple. It is suggested that the 
supervisor watch the webs care- 
fully for improper carding. 

Clearers can and do produce 
neps and slubs. If the clearers 
are worn and slick, they cannot 
hold the fibers which accumulate. 
The clearers build up small bunch- 
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es and, if they are not removed 
by hand picking, these bunches 
will get loose and will show up in 
the finished yarn and _ fabric. 
Drawing and fly frame clearers 
should be picked at every doff. 
Many operators will pick the top 
clearers but will ignore the bot- 
tom clearers. As the bottom clear- 
ers collect more than the top, it 
is very important that they be also 
picked at every doff. 


Other Imperfections 


Thick and thin sections, filling 
bands, and uneven fiber distribu- 
tion usually account for the re- 
maining 15% of yarn imperfec- 
tions. Thick and thin sections in 
a yarn are usually caused by un- 
even drafting or imperfect roving. 

Uneven drafting often results 
from improper roll settings and 
imperfect rolls. The various types 
of top rolls vary in density, and a 
definite rule cannot be made con- 
cerning the settings. In setting 
the rolls on any of the machines, 
it is well to keep in mind that the 
fibers should give freely if the 
hand or fingers are pressed on the 
roving where it is suspended be- 
tween the drafting rolls. 

Sprung bottom rolls produce 
thick and thin places, and this me- 
chanical condition is often found 
in the older mills. Worn or im- 
perfect rings, bad bobbins, slack 
drives, and insufficient lubrication 
also contribute to uneven yarns. 

If the roving is stretched in the 
creel or by excessive tension at the 
front, uneven yarns will result. 
Care should be taken to see that 
the twist in the roving is neither 
too high nor too low. Either ex- 
treme will lower the yarn quality. 
Roving produced from the coarser 
blends will require more_ twist 
than blends made from the finer- 
denier staples. 


Fiber Distribution 


Uneven fiber distribution causes 
uneven drafting and low efficien- 
cy on the fly frames and in spin- 
ning. Many blends contain 1.5-, 
8-, and 5-denier fibers. Such a 
combination does not draft as 
evenly as a 100%, 3-denier blend. 
The doubling and drafting do not 
aid the fiber distribution in short 
lengths of yarn, and this condition 
must be watched if the finished 
fabric is to be smooth and shadow 


free. In other words, a yarn, es- 
pecially the wool blends, will have 
a more uniform distribution in 
short sections if the doubling and 
drafting operations are reduced to 
aminimum. This selective draft- 
ing or grouping is one of the prob- 
lems facing the industry, as the 
blends need the additional dou- 
bling to maintain a uniform mix 
from bobbin to bobbin when the 
fabric is woven. 

Filling bands will be found in a 
cross dyed fabric if the fiber blend 
or mix is not uniform. This type 


of imperfection is very serious as 
it is easily seen even though the 
error may be very small. It has 
been pointed out before that fill- 
ing bands will result in a 50-50 
blend of acetate and viscose if the 
acetate or viscose content varies 
more than 1.5% from bobbin to 
bobbin when woven on a single 
shuttle loom. This subject was 
discussed under “Blending,” but it 
is mentioned again as its impor- 
tance should be stressed. Until a 
perfect mechanical automatic 
blender is developed. the blending 





spinning with double roving. 


Spinning production 


LAYOUT FOR SPINNING MILL 


Single process picker, two drawing processes, long-draft slubber. 


20/1 yarn—144 hour week 


72,000 pounds 





Waste 1% 








Waste 1% 





Waste 2.75% 
Picker production required 
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Roving production required 2.0.0.0... 


Waste 1.5% .. I 
Drawing production required ................ 
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Card Production LeQuired worecccccccsseee 
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Waste 2% 





Opening and blending required 


720 
72,720 
1,090 “ 
73,810 a 
738 “ 
74.548 
2,050 . 
76,598 9 
1,531 . 
78,129 





Waste .5% 


390 





78,519 





Total to be put into process 
Total waste 8.75%, with 5% 


Picker Lap: 14 ounces. 


Four hopper feeders. 
One lap scale. 

from the two pickers. 
pounds per hour. 
pounds per hour. 
ciency 75%. 


Labor Requirements 


1 superintendent, carding and 
spinning. 


1 sample or technical man. 

1 carding supervisor for each shift 
(also supervises blending). 

1 spinning supervisor for each 
shift. 


1 time-keeper. 
Blending and Picking 
3 machine tenders. 
1 mechanic 
Carding: 
2 card tenders. 
1 lap man. 





reworkable. 
Yarn Organization 
Spinning: 20/1, two ends of roving, draft of 20, 3.5 twist multiplier. 
Roving: 2.00-hank, draft 14.40, 1.1 twist multiplier. 
Drawing: two processes, six ends up on each, draft of 6. 
Card Sliver: 60 grains, draft of 102. 


Machinery Layout 


Opening and blending. Production required, 545 pounds per hour. 
Four dump scales with printing record attachment. 


One two-cylinder waste machine. 
Fans and conveyor lines to storage and pickers. 
Spray tinting systems for each picker, or tint before storage. 


Two single-process pickers. Production required 532 pounds per hour 


Fifty cards. Production required, 518 pounds per hour. 
45 in operation, 5 idle for cleaning, grinding, etc. Carding at 12 


Drawing frames requirements, 64 deliveries. Production required, 513 
pounds per hour. 110 feet front roll speed, 60-grain sliver, 85% 
efficiency, 32 deliveries of breaker and 32 deliveries of finisher. 

Roving frame requirements, 1165 spindles. Production required: 505 

Two hank roving, twist multiplier of 1.1, effi- 


Spinning frame requirements, 10,000 spindles. Production 500 pounds 
per hour. 20/1 yarn, 3.5 twist multiplier. 


1 section man. 

2 general helpers. 
Drawing 

drawing operators. 
Roving 

section man. 

operators. 

creeler and doffer. 

oiler and helper. 
Spinning 

section man. 

oiler and tape man. 

general helper. 

roving haulers. 

spinners. 

doffers. 
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problem will require every pos- 
sible caution. 

Many organizations are planning 
to erect new synthetic spinning 
plants with new equipment, or 
they have available machinery 
which can be utilized in existing 
plants. Their processing problem 
will be approached from two an- 
gles: first, to spin yarns with a 
single-process picker, two draw- 
ings, long-draft slubber, and spin 
with double roving; second, to use 
a two-process picker, two drawing 
processes, slubber, speeder, and 
spin with double roving. The sec- 
ond lay-out will be more expen- 
sive and has only two advantages, 
that is, more over-all blending will 
be obtained, and less waste will be 
produced. 


A machinery layout showing the 
first mentioned process—including 
yarn flow sheet, waste allowances, 
and labor requirements—is shown 
on page 113. Waste figures vary 


from plant to plant, but the fig- 
ures given represent an average. 
The estimates are based on three- 





Courtesy Tennessee Hastman Corp. 
Testing yarn moisture content 


shift operation, or 144 hours per 
week. 
While this series of articles has 


with yarns made 


dealt primarily 
from 100% rayon fibers, it should 
be borne in mind that cotton and 
rayon fibers are often blended and 
used in various types of fabrics. 
The rayon fibers used in thes 


blends are usually %-inch longe: 
than the cotton fibers with which 
they are blended. If the cotton 
is cleaned before the usual blend. 
ing, the waste item is reduced, b: 
cause the cotton cleaning equip- 
ment will throw out a considerabl: 
amount of good fiber. No diffi- 
culties will be encountered when 
processing blended cotton and ray- 
on fibers. 

The statements made in the fore- 
going discussions of processing 
procedures, equipment, and ma- 
terials should not be considered as 
recommendations for use in viola- 


tion of any existing patents. Where 


there appears to be any question, 
it is recommended that the patent 
situation be reviewed and careful- 
ly considered. 


ee 
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Program of Cotton Couneil 


An aggressive program aimed at 
the expansion of present cotton 
markets and the creation of new 
ones was adopted by the 250 dele- 
gates of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil at their eighth annual meeting 
in Memphis January 22-24. 


The program to be pursued by 
the Council during 1946 throws 
cotton completely on the offensive 
in the fields of research, sales pro- 
motion, foreign trade, and produc- 
tion marketing. 


“The time has come when we 
must take the initiative,” Oscar 
Johnston, of Scott, Miss., Council 
president, told the delegates. “We 
can no longer feel that we have ac- 
complished our task when we 
merely hold what we have.” 


In the field of research, the 
Council was emphatic in its state- 
ment that in the national interest 
the federal government must 
broaden its program to such an ex- 
tent that cotton will be able to 
compete technologically with any 
other fiber. The delegates went 
on record as recognizing the im- 
possibility of raw cotton’s conduct- 
ing a research program which 
would measure up to the over-all 
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needs of the industry, and as urg- 
ing the federal government to un- 
dertake a_research program 
stepped up to a cost of at least $25 
million a year. 


Oscar Johnston was re-elected 
president of the Council by unani- 
mous vote of the incoming board of 
directors. Vice-presidents elected 
were: W. F. Guinee, New Orleans: 
H. L. Wingate, Macon, Ga.; and 
Harold A. Young, North Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 





ern cotton spinners played important roles at the eighth annual convention 
Cotton Council held in Memp 


South 
of the National 
Milis, Fayette 


his. Seated, from the left, Ernest Rees, 


Tenn.; F. W. ‘apmmes. Union- Buffalo Mills, Greenville, 


Elk Cotton ville, 
S. C.; H. M. Comer, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. Standing. from the left: Dr. Wm. 


A Jacobs, American “Te 


Mills, Kannapo g 1% 
A. W. Babbitt, Clark Thread Go. Olarkd 


i Association, Charlotte, 
H. Hightower Thomaston ‘Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; 


N. C.; A. W. Pisher, Cannon 
Ga.; OC. A. Cannon, Oannon Millis, Kan- 


napolis, N. 0.; Dr. O. T. Murchison, Cotton-Textile Institute, New York; W. A. Floyd, 


Victor-Monaghan 
Malvern, Ark.; 


Mills, Greenville, 8S. O.; 
Rietz, Sou. Combed Yarn Spinners Association, Gastonia, N. 


L. I. Brown, International ae Oo; 


H. 
and A. B. Edge, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
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Pigment Particle Agglomeration 


THERE are three main factors which affect agglomeration of 

pigment particles: The presence of electrolytes, materials 
affecting the degree of hydration of the color particles, and 
the nature of the colloidal dispersion of the vehicle. These facts 
were brought out in the paper prepared by the Rhode Island 
section of AATCC, and presented by Raymond W. Jacoby, at the 
AATCC annual convention in New York, the first part of Janu- 
ary. This is an abstract of the winning paper in the intersec- 


tional contest 


IN THE intersectional contest pa- 

per submitted by the Rhode 
Island Section of AATCC in 1944, 
entitled “Factors Affecting Color 
Yield in Vat Color Printing,” it 
was shown that agglomeration of 
pigment particles can cause a very 
substantial loss in color yield. In- 
asmuch as coloring materials in 
pigment form are used extensively 
not only in vat color printing, but 
in many other ways, it was thought 
a study to determine what factors 
or properties cause or prevent this 
agglomeration would be of materi- 
al value, and accordingly this work 
was undertaken. The phenomena 
studied can be classified under the 
following four headings: (1) Elec- 
trical charge on color particles, (2) 
Hydration of color particles. (3) 
Nature of the colloidal dispersion 
of the thickener. (4) Effects of 
finely divided solids. 

In order to eliminate variables 
due to different types of pigment 
dispersion, all of the experiments 
were made with the same vat color 
paste, namely Ciba Blue 2BDG 
Double Paste, C. I. 1184. The pres- 
ence or absence of agglomeration 
was determined by microscopic ex- 
amination of dispersions of the pig- 
ment in various media, and by 
making prints on cloth. 


Electrical Charge a Factor 


It has been found that all vat 
pastes tested carry a negative 
charge, and it was assumed that 
the introduction of an electrolyte 
carrying a positive charge would 
cause agglomeration. Solutions of 
salts containing mono-, bi- and tri- 
valent cations were made and Ciba 
Blue 2BDG Double Paste was add- 
ed to each. It was found that as 
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the amount of positive charge on 
the ion increased from 1 to 2 to 3, 
the amount ot agglomeration in- 
creased. This shows that when 
pigments carry an__ electrical 
charge, introduction of electrolytes 
carrying a strong opposite charge 
can cause agglomeration. Electro- 
lytes of this nature probably would 
not be encountered in vat color 
printing pastes except as impuri- 
ties, but it is advisable to add small 
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Agglomeration of the pigment 
particles cause loss in color yield 
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amounts of phosphates, such as so- 
dium hexameta phosphate and so- 
dium tetraphosphate, carrying a 
strong negative charge to prevent 
agglomeration. 

Since vat color pastes are water 
dispersions, and the pigment par- 
ticles are considered to be hydro- 
philic, it would be expected that 
the addition of substances having 
strong affinity for water would 
weaken the water envelope sur- 
rounding the pigment particles. 
and promote agglomeration. 

In confirmation of these ideas it 
was found that anhydrous ethyl] al- 
cohol or silica-gel when added fAi- 
rectly to the vat color paste caused 
agglomeration. If these materials 
are first added to another aqueous 
phase so that they become hydrat- 
ed and vat color paste is then add- 
ed to the mixture, no agglomera- 
tion occurs. 


Add Color to Water 


Gelatinized cornstarch has 
strong affinity for water. If a vat 
color paste is added directly to a 
starch paste, the color agglomer- 
ates. If, however, the vat color 
paste is first added to water, so 
that there is an excess of water to 
protect the dyestuff, and the mix- 
ture then added to cornstarch, 
there is minimum agglomeration. 
If the addition of the same amount 
of water is made to the starch 
paste and the vat color paste then 
added to the diluted starch paste, 
agglomeration occurs. 

These tests seem to substantiate 
the theory that any action which 
disturbs the envelope of the ve- 
hicle around the color particle af- 
fects dispersion. This action is also 
demonstrated in mixtures of pig- 
ments in oil where oftentimes ad- 
ditions of fatty acids are made to 
facilitate “wetting” of the pigment 
particle so as to obtain better dis- 
persion. Maximum color yield or 
depth of shade depends upon com- 
plete dispersion of the color pig- 
ment as agglomeration causes re- 
duction in color vield or depth of 
shade. 
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To study the effect of “thicken- 
ers,’ pastes were prepared of vari- 
ous thickening agents and water. 
These were of similar viscosity and 
all had “printable body.” Vat color 
paste was added to each different 
“thickener,” the resultant mixture 
examined under the microscope 
and then prints were made. The 
results of this test showed a range 
of from complete agglomeration of 
all the color to practically no ag- 
glomeration. This indicated that 
there was some property of these 
various thickeners which had a 
material effect upon the dispersion 
of the color. A number of further 
experiments were made in an ef- 
fort to determine what properties 
caused this effect, but no satisfac- 
tory answer was found. 


It has been established that if 
solid particles of various size are 
mixed, the smaller particles tend 
to coat the larger particles. It was 
thought that this action could be 
utilized by adding fine particles of 
insoluble material to the vat color 
paste. Then, depending upon the 
size of the color particles and of 
the particles of the added material, 
cone would coat the other and pre- 
vent the color particles from ag- 
glomerating and adhering to each 
other. As there are on the mar- 
ket quite a few insoluble and rel- 
atively inert pigments of fine par- 
ticle size it was decided to experi- 
ment with them. Examples are: 
silica, diatomaceous earth, alumi- 
num oxide, silica-gel, bentonite, 
syton (colloidal-silica), calcium sul- 
phate, and calcined calcium sul- 
phate. 


All of these materials with the 
exception of the calcium sulphate, 
when added to. the starch-British 
Gum paste improved the disper- 
sion. An experiment was made 
using silica of different particle 
sizes. These particle sizes were: 
0.04 microns, 1-4 microns, and 50- 
125 microns. These were used in 
conjunction with a starch-British 
Gum paste. 


From aé_e practical standpoint 
these studies show that in the use 
of pigments, microscopic exami- 
nation should be made to see if 
uny agglomeration exists. If there 
is no evidence of any, or only 
siight traces, the dispersions might 
we improved by addition of finely 
uivided particles of inerts, care be- 
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ing taken to see that such addition 
does not introduce harmful factors 
such as particles which would 
scratch a print roller. If serious 
agglomeration exists, this work in- 
dicates that there are at least three 
factors which have been shown to 
cause agglomeration and investiga- 
tion should be made to see if they 





exist and have caused agglomera- 
tion. They are: (1) Presence of 
electrolytes which affect the elec- 
trical charge on the pigment par- 
ticle. (2) Presence of materials 
which affect the degree of hydra- 
tion of the color particles. (3) The 
nature of the colloidal dispersion 
of the vehicle. 


Drarrer Loom 





FIXING 





By Ben H. Crawford 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


THE PREVIOUS ARTICLE in this series, which appeared in 

the January issue, dealt with the picking motion, lug as- 
sembly, picker stick and picker, and the parallel mofion. This 
seventh article covers the setting of pick cams on X-Model 
looms, lists some of the slam-off troubles and seconds that may 
be caused by the picking motion, and presents a thorough dis- 


cussion of the shedding motion on looms. 


Artiele 7 


THE X-MODEL loom operates at 

a higher speed than the E 
model, and this increased speed af- 
fects the timing of the pick cams. 
The pick cams on E-model looms 
are generally set with the crank 
shaft at top center. Tests have 
proved that this setting just hap- 
pened to be correct for best re- 
sults on the E model, but it does 
not hold true when setting the 
cams on the X model. The proper 
time to start the shuttle out of the 
box, on any loom, is when the shed 
is sufficiently open to allow the 
shuttle to enter without placing 
undue strain on the warp yarn, 
and the force of the picking action 
must get the shuttle out of the 
closing shed so as not to retard 
the shuttle or place strain on the 
selvage ends. 

The position of the lay (the dis- 
tance of the reed from the fell of 
the cloth) is'used in determining 
the timing of the shedding cams. 
Thus, the position of the lay de- 
termines when the shed is of suf- 
ficient size to allow the shuttle to 
enter. With the crankshaft in va- 
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rious positions, a stroboscope has 
been used to observe the action of 
the shuttle entering and leaving 
the shed. When the crank shaft 
position which allowed the shuttle 
to enter and leave the shed prop- 
erly was found, the loom was 
stopped and the distance of the 
reed from the fell of the cloth was 
measured. This resulted in the 
pick cams on X-model looms, run- 
ning at recommended speeds, being 
set with the pick ball in the hol- 
low of the cam with the reed 
21%, inches from the fell of the 
cloth. This setting is recommend- 
ed for average conditions; should 
adjustments be needed for any 
particular loom or fabric, start 
with the given setting as a basis. 
experiment until the shuttle en- 
ters and leaves the shed cleanly. 
and then measure the reed dis- 
tance from the fell of the cloth to 
set up the standard. 


Slam-Offs Caused by 
Picking Motion Troubles 


Following are some of the pick- 
ing motion troubles that may 
cause the loom to slam off: 

1. Crank-shaft gear loose. 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


30. 


If the picker is not put on 
properly, it can cause the 
loom to slam-off, the shuttle 
to be thrown out, or it may 
be the source of cloth imper- 
fections. If the picker is 
struck on the forward end, as 
shown in the left photo, the 
leather will be stretched and 
the picker will set low. After 
a while it will rise in front 
and not be parallel. One way 
to put the picker on properly 
is shown in the right photo. 


Crank-shaft bearing or bear- 
ings loose. 
Cam-shaft bearing or bear- 


é. 
ings loose. 


Pick cams timed incorrectly. 

Pick cams slipped, causing 
loom to pick late. 

Pick point or cam rim loose. 
Pick point worn excessively, 
delivering insufficient power. 
Pick ball loose or off pick 
shaft stud. 

Pick ball worn; 
stud worn. 

Pick ball has flat side due to 
ball not turning freely on 

stud. 

Pick shaft stop causing pick 
ball to bind on highest part of 
cam. 

Cam hub not set against cam- 
shaft bearing. 

Pick shaft bearing loose. 
Pick shaft or bearing worn ex- 

cessively. 

Pick shaft binding. 

Pick arm loose. 

Short lug binding on pick 

arm. 

Short lug loose or broken. 

Lug blocks worn or splintered. 

Long lugs loose or broken. 

Power strap loose or broken. 

allowing lug assembly to fall. 

Limber picker stick. 

Not enough power on loom. 

Too much power on loom. 

Heel bolt loose. 

Heel strap broken. 

Heel spring broken, or spring 

and shell loose. 

Too much tension on hee! 


pick shaft 


spring. 

Not enough tension on heel 
spring. 

Parallel block or tongue worn 
excessively. 


31. Parallel foot or shoe worn ex- 


cessively. 

32. Parallel foot loose or set in- 
correctly. 

33. Rocker-shaft bearings worn or 
loose. 


34. Rocker shaft worn. 

35. Picker stick split or warped 
and binding in lay. 

36. Picker not parallel. 

37. Picker badly worn. 

38. Picker not bored correctly. 

39. Picker loose or broken. 

40. Incorrect stroke on 
stick. 

41. Crank shaft or cam:shaft bind- 
ing in bearings. 

42. Crank-shaft or cam-shaft 
gears not properly meshing. 

43. Crank-shaft or cam-shaft 
gears worn at point of contact 
at which loom picks. 


Seconds Which May Be Caused 
by Picking Motion 


picker 


Some of the seconds that may be 
caused by the picking motion are 
as follows: 

1. Loom picking early or late may 

result in kinky filling. 

Too much power on loom may 

result in kinky filling or thick 

places. 

3. Too much power may cause 
filling to slough off bobbin, re- 
sulting in “ropy” filling, 
jerked-in filling, or stringy sel- 
vage. 


bo 


4. Shuttle entering boxes incor- 


rectly may cut filling and re- 
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loom is 


sult in mispicks if 
equipped with feeler. 
5. Picker screw not flush with 
leather, on battery end, will 
hang the filling and may cause 
jerked-in filling, stringy sel- 
vage, or kinky filling. 
6. Incorrectly paralleled picker or 
shuttle leaving boxes improp- 
erly from any reason can cause 
a slam-off, break-out or torn 
cloth, if the protector motion is 
not functioning correctly. 
Shuttles boxing incorrectly, 
due to the picking motion, may 
cause a bobbin break-out. 
8. Incorrectly paralleled pickers 
can cause over shots. 


Shedding Motion 


~] 


Shedding is defined as the rals- 
ing and lowering of the harness. 
through which the warp ends are 
drawn, to form an opening called 
the shed. The shuttle passes 
through this opening as the loom 
picks. A new shed is formed, just 
prior to the picking action, for 
each crank shaft revolution. 

There are several means by 
which the harness may be raised 
and lowered to form the _ shed. 
Among these are shedding by 
cams, by the dobby attachment 
and by the Jacquard attachment. 
Cams are used for weaves that re- 
quire not more than six different 
interlacings of the warp and fill- 
ing yarns for one repeat of the 
weave. Dobbies are used for 
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weaves of more than six interlac- 
ings up to a maximum of thirty. 
The Jacquard attachment is used 
for fabrics of more than thirty in- 
terlacings in a repeat of the weave. 
At present, we will confine our 
study to shedding by cams. 

Shedding by cams is the sim- 
plest of all types of shedding 
mechanisms, and on plain work, 
the cams are generally attached 
to the cam shaft. Two cams are 
required when making a plain 
weave. 

The treadle shaft bracket is 
bolted to the back girt (Fig. 17). 
The treadles fulcrum on a shaft 
which is setscrewed in the treadle 
bracket. The treadle roll pins pass 
through the treadle rolls and are 
supported by the treadles. The 
treadle balls or rolls work beneath 
the harness cams, and when in 


contact with the cams, their ac- 
tion is governed by the shape of 


the cams. The treadle stirrups fit 
in notches in the treadles. Jack 
straps serve as the connection be- 
tween the stirrups and the jack 
sticks. The jack sticks are con- 
nected to the bottom of the har- 
ness by jack hooks. The loop of the 
harness strap is run through the 
harness strap hook and connected 
to itself by a T hook. The other 
end of the harness strap is at- 
tached to one of the collars on the 
harness roll. The harness rolls 
are setscrewed to the harness roll 
shaft, and the shaft is supported by 
bearings setscrewed in the loom 
arch. 

The harness cams operate to 
lower one of the harnesses while 
raising the other. This is a posi- 
tive action, in that the movement 
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Copyright 1940, Draper Corp., Hopedale, Masse. 
Fig. 17. Top: harness, rolls, and shaft; bottom, cams on cam shaft 
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of the harness in both directions 
is controlled by the cams. As the 
cam shaft turns, one cam operates 
to depress one of the harness, This 
causes the harness roll shaft to 
partly turn and raise the other 
harness, thus forming the shed. 
The harnesses change positions 
with each other to form the shed 
for the second pick, as the other 
cam operates. For two revolutions 
of the crank shaft, the cam shaft 
and cams make one revolution. 
Both cams have operated, two 
sheds have been formed, and two 
picks inserted. 


The Shedding Cams 


The two shedding cams are cast 
as a single unit and then split 
apart. These two halves fit per- 
fectly when bolted around the 
cam shaft. When facing the back 
of the loom, the cam with the 
largest throw is always placed on 
the shaft to the fixer’s left and 
operates the harness that is far- 
thest from the fell of the cloth. 
This rule applies when there are 
several cams being used. They 
step down in size from largest to 
smallest, left to right, and control 
the harness from back to front. 

The back harness cam is made 
with a slightly larger throw than 
the front harness cam. This larger- 
throw cam causes the back har- 
ness to be forced lower and raised 
higher than the front harness, in 
order that sheds of equal size will 
be formed on consecutive picks. 
This is necessary, as the back har- 
ness is a greater distance from the 
fell of the cloth than the front 
harness and must move through a 
greater distance than the front 
harness to make the line of warp 
lie in the same plane on consecu- 
tive picks. 

Figure 18-A illustrates the man- 
ner in which the shed would be 
formed if the cams had the same 
throw. Figure 18-B illustrates the 
correctly formed shed that results 
when the back harness moves 
through a greater distance than 
the front harness, due to the larg- 
er throw of the back harness cam. 

The harness roll collars are of. 
two sizes, to work in conjunction 
with the different size cams. The 
back harness is attached to the 
larger collar, as it moves the great- 
er distance. The manner in which 
























the harness straps are attached 
to the harness roll collars allows 
the harness to be separated slight- 
ly at the top. This prevents 
their rubbing or striking each 
other as they are raised or low- 
ered. This separation is ac- 
complished at the bottom of the 
harness by placing the stirrups for 
the back harness one notch in the 
treadle nearer the fulcrum than 
for the front harness stirrup. The 
notches in which the stirrups are 
placed help govern the size of the 
shed. Thus, placing the stirrups 
in the notches of the treadles near- 
est the front of the loom gives the 
largest shed and vice versa. 

The shed, when fully open, 
should be about %%-inch larger 
tharf the height of the front wall 
of the shuttle. This will prevent 
the shuttle striking or rubbing the 
warp yarns excessively as the loom 
picks. If the stirrups are moved 
closer to the fulcrum of the trea- 
dles, the harness roll shaft bear- 
ings have to be moved deeper into 
the loom arch to allow the harness 
to hang straight. This, of course, 
reduces the size of the shed. 


Harness Dwell 


The harness cam is so designed 
that the treadle ball dwells twice 
during one revolution of the cam, 
once while at the maximum throw 
of the cam and again at the mini- 
mum throw, when the treadle ball 
is nearest the center of the cam. 
This action allows the harness to 
dwell with the shed open during 
the time the shuttle is passing 
across the loom. The longer the 
dwell, the quicker the action of the 
harness in changing position. 

On wide looms the shed has to 
stay open longer to allow the shut- 
tle to move the greater distance 
across the loom. Thus, the har- 
nesses have to change very quickly. 
as a large part of the circumfer- 
ence of the cam is used to provide 
the dwell. The quicker the har- 
nesses have to change, the jerkier 
they are in their action. This in- 
creases the strain on the warp 
yarns, harnessés, and harness as- 
sembly and should be avoided as 
much as possible. The cams should 
raise and lower the harness with a 
smooth, even motion as the shed 
is being formed. 


The harness cams must be timed 
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and set to work in conjunction 
with the picking motion. It should 
be recalled that the picking mo- 
tion is set to start operating as 
the crank shaft is somewhere 
around top center, depending upon 
the timing used. Thus, the cams 
must be set to cause the shed to 
be fully formed as the loom picks. 
This action is achieved by timing 
the shedding cams in respect to 
the position of the crank shaft 
when the harnesses are level. The 
exact position of the crank shaft 
when the harnesses are level is de- 
termined by the distance from the 
reed to the fell of the cloth. If 
the reed is between the limits of 
3% inches to 2% inches from the 
fell of the cloth, the cams are said 
to be timed early; from 2% inches 
to 1% inches is said to be medium; 
and late timing is from 1% inches 
to zero. 

The particular timing used for 
any fabric depends upon the con- 
struction of the fabric, the width, 
counts of the yarns, desired face 
or cover on the goods being woven, 
and the speed of the loom. 

The question naturally arises as 
to the effect of these factors on 
the timing used. First, let us as- 
sume that the cams are timed 
with the reed three inches from 
the fell of the cloth (the harness 
level at this point). As the crank 
shaft moves toward front center, 
toward the fell of the cloth, the 
shed starts forming. The raising 
and lowering of the harnesses in- 
creases the tension on the warp 
yarn, reaching a maximum as the 
reed is against the fell of the cloth 
and the beat-up is taking place. 
The shed is not fully formed at 
this point. It is only after the 


crank shaft passes front center, 
moving toward top, that the shed 
is fully opened. 


The earlier the 
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timing used, the sooner the shed is 
fully formed after the crank shaft 
leaves front center. The later the 
timing used, the later the shed is 
formed after the crank shaft leaves 
front center. Thus, on high con- 
struction goods, especially when 
using low-count yarns, the cams 
are set early to allow sufficient 
time for the warp threads to break 
apart to form a clear shed before 
the picking action takes place. 

The fact that the reed has to 
move a greater distance through 
the opening shed after the har- 
nesses have crossed and tied the 
filling yarn in—before reaching 
the fell of the cloth—and the in- 
creased tension on the warp yarn, 
which results from the shed be- 
ing more fully formed at the point 
of beat-up, assist in shaking apart 
the warp threads to form a clear 
shed. Early timing, of course, 
places more strain on the warp 
yarns. Thus, regardless of the 
count and construction, the yarns 
have to be strong enough to with- 
stand this strain. 

To time the cams so that the 
harnesses will be level with the 
reed three inches from the fell of 
the cloth (early timing), first loos- 
en the cams on the cam shaft. Turn 
crank shaft from bottom . center 
toward front center until reed is 
three inches from fell of cloth. Ap- 
ply loom brakes to hold crank 
shaft in this position. Lift treadles 
until treadle rolls are against har- 
ness cams. Turn cams on cam 
shaft until treadles are level. 
Tighten cams to cam shaft. 

The same procedure is followed 
for medium and late timing, with 
the exception of the varying dis- 
tances from the fel! of the cloth as 
the treadles are leveled. 


(Article 8 will appear in an early 
issue.—The Editors.) 
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Some Signs of OPA 
Ceoperative Trend 


ALL TEXTILE manufacturers have 

been striving for months, in 
fact for a year, to get the utmost 
production from manpower and 
available equipment, under restrict- 
ing regulations of MAP. At the same 
time, the government control bureaus 
have been striving to direct produc- 
tion along “essential” lines. Mill 
men have constantly disagreed with 
the program as laid down, but with- 
out making much impression on the 
bureaus. 

At any rate, private trade ideas 
have only prevailed after the control 
agencies have tried their own experi- 
ments and had proved to them that 
certain features were  inipractical. 
That is to say, when mill men said 
from the start that certain ideas 
would not work, their suggestions 
did not carry weight. 


MAP was a war measure deriving 
from scarcity of civilian goods when 
pressure was at the peak for military 
production. Yet six months after the 
war it remains an objective of the 
government bureaus. And when it 
will be cast aside is a distant pros- 
pect. 


CPA, successor of WPB, evidently 
works on the theory that controls 
will be necessary to the end of 1946, 
if not longer. OPA in January gave 
some signs of a more cooperative at- 
titude toward ideas of textile advis- 
ory committees, but while taking 
steps toward liberalizing the provi- 
sions of MAP, it maintained a policy 
of tinkering with the order and 
showed a reluctance to abandoning it 
altogether. 


Textile Output a Case 
of Self-Preservation 


Mills have naturally pointed their 
production toward profitable lines 
under the restrictive measures of the 
government. This has left scarcity in 
some of the “essential” lines that the 
MAP has sought to promote, though 
output has been large for peacetime. 
The program has diverted produc- 
tion to lines other than the ones at 
which the government aimed, yet the 
bureaus balk at letting free competi- 
tion take its course and even OPA, 
reported to be anxious to eliminate 
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controls, is said to believe that these 
should remain effective throughout 
this year. 

Manpower is, or has been, scarce 
on a wartime basis. Yet the textile 
mills are in a position to produce 
and are producing far above a good 
peacetime normal. Moreover, em- 
ployment has been increasing since 
August and there is every reason to 
believe that the tendency will con- 
tinue. 

Meantime, the MAP program re- 
fuses to allow normal competition to 
work and thereby creates artificial 
shortages in some goods that it seeks 
primarily to promote. It fails to rec- 
ognize, at least by action, fundamen- 
tal changes in wages and raw ma- 
terial costs which govern the produc- 
tion of mills. 


Textile interests under the control 
program, moreover, are reported to 
be losing markets to substitute fab- 
rics. The search for substitutes by 
industrial users, states the New York 
Journal of Commerce, may result in 
manufacturing processes or new 
adaptations which will prove to be a 
permanent loss to the cotton textile 
industry. 


Liberalizing Policy 
Declared Necessary 


Cotton manufacturers early in the 
year declared that the way to get 
desired production was through lib- 
eralizing of the MAP sufficiently to 
allow the marginal producer to op- 
erate. The situation was intensified 
by concern over the steady advance 
in raw cotton. It was said at mid- 
January that OPA was beginning to 
credit such elements in the situation, 
but was still hesitant to take meas- 
ures in accordance with them. 

In the wool end, Arthur Besse, 
president of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, found the 
OPA belatedly realizing that the 
MAP had adversely affected the pro- 
duction of men’s wear fabrics. About 
the same time that CPA was voicing 
the need for extension of production 
controls, the. OPA evidently ex- 
pressed a willingness to work with 
industry representatives to devise 
changes in the order. 

CPA cited the lack of sufficient 
production in men’s wear during the 
final quarter of 1945 as something 





to warrant continuation of the MAP 
order for several months and perhaps 
throughout this year. But the MAP 
itself was charged in the industry 
with responsibility for diversion to 
lighter-weight goods suitable for 
men’s wear and away from men’s 
wear lines. In other words, a nor- 
mal division of output would have 
produced more of the latter and the 
shortage would not have been such 
as prevailed. 


Officials Complicate 
a Complicated Matter 


Little attention has been paid to 
the underlying fact that the capacity 
of the textile industry in the United 
States is tremendous. Even the in- 
dustry advisory committees have not 
stressed this point. In peacetimes, it 
has been the curse of textiles that 
the mills alternately produced goods 
so rapidly that they had offsetting 
periods of slackness. It was always 
an industry of peaks and valleys. 

Never, probably, did the mills face 
so great a peacetime demand as 
when the current reconversion be- 
gan. In fact, on the supposition that 
they would be given free rein to 
produce under normally free com- 
petitive conditions except for MPR 
ceilings until the vacuum of civilian 
supplies was filled, there were quick 
visions of a comparatively short pe- 
riod of abnormal production and a 
recurrence possibly within a year of 
wonted reaction. 

Advices from Washington at the 
end of 1945 were that the OPA would 
like to be out of textile control at 
the earliest possible moment because 
it is one of the most complicated 
fields that the agency has had to deal 
with. Yet the officials have not only 
persisted with control, but double 
control: the general MPR to fore- 
stall inflation and the MAP program 
to direct production into particular 
lines. 

This has piled complication upon 
the “most complicated field of con- 
trol,” needlessly we would say, in an 
industry which normally produces 
the keenest kind of competition be- 
cause of its capacity to produce. It 
is difficult to believe that production 
would not have alleviated greatly the 
scarcity of supplies if the mills had 
been free of production controls. 
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As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


January 17, 1946 


Prices of Textiles 
at the Mill Level 


IT HAS ALWAYS seemed senseless 

to place such serious restric- 
tions on the prices of textile prod- 
ucts at the mill level and then allow 
wages and cotton to squeeze out a 
possible reasonable profit. 

It has always been a fanciful idea 
that the cotton yarns or fabrics leav- 
ing the mills at such inconsequential 
costs to the fabricator or manufac- 
turer, who converts them into con- 
sumption utilities, produces any 
marked effect upon the cost of the 
final purchaser. The terrific costs to 
the public are added after the textile 
products leave the mills. A reason- 
able and legitimate profit to the 
prime manufacturers of textile prod- 
ucts cannot possibly have any marked 
influence upon final costs to the con- 
sumer under present conditions. 

It is a rather fanciful idea to en- 
ter a store or retail business house 
and read, “These prices are our OPA 
ceilings,” etc. There are so many 
loopholes that the shrewd merchants 
and manipulators have discovered 
how to evade the restraints. 


We do not want inflation, we do 
not want unrestricted and unbridled 
price increases. The restrictions on 
a part of the processing of goods—at 
the mill level—are producing stran- 
gulation of production, while on the 
other end, scarcity and inflation are 
running rampant. The top price to 
the consumer needs also to be rigidly 
controlled and properly distributed 
through the intermediary _ stages. 
Wages in the situation must approach 
something that bears a semblance to 
stability, not only at the bottom, but 
at the top as well. 


Reconversion is proceeding too 
much by piecemeal. The govern- 
ment does not want inflation, and 
yet most of its policies produce stag- 
nation or inflation. The industrial 
production needs to be speeded up 
both for employment and to supply 
the needs of the nation. 

The economic policies of the gov- 
ernment should be fair and firm and 
not susceptible to pressure from any 
group. Labor, management, and 
politics must all subject their selfish 
desires to the good of the nation. 


This will finally mean profit to labor, 
management, and politics. 

Uncertainty and instability are de- 
structive factors in the reconversion 
program. There must be some def- 
inite anchors to which to tie the so- 
cial, economic, and political ma- 
chines. 

The government has been a dic- 
tator so long that the great electorate 
has become weak and helpless in its 
thinking. It is confused and needs a 
dynamic and fearless leader who can 
outline policies and rally around him 
the people who can see that his lead- 
ership is followed. Today there is 
too much double talk, too much trav- 
eling both ways, too much hesitation 
in dealing with vital problems. 

Price control is only one of the 
many problems that need a thorough 
orientation and some new applica- 
tions. The world is still waiting for 
the sunrise. 

Trauman’s Labor Policy 


The address of President Truman 
on January 3 contained a very sig- 
nificant statement: ‘1946 is our year 


of decision. This year we lay tne 
foundation of our economic structure 
which will have to serve our genera- 
tion.” 

This statement struck the writer 
very forcefully, because he had just 
finished reading a study made by 
Brookings Institute on the subject of 
this nation’s labor policies and its 
trends. This treatise is very disturb- 
ing in that it shows the strained 
constitutional limitations under which 
the labor legislation was formulated, 
its hodge-podge pieces, its unfair pol- 
icies, and the government’s inepti- 
tude to do much better. 

The present attitude of the execu- 
tive, the statements made by his of- 
ficial family, the dilatory tactics used 
in dealing with present highly-in- 
volved industrial problems, added to 
the already existing chaos, make one 
shudder to consider a generation of 
such policies. 

It is to be hoped that eventually 
the President and Congress can and 
will outline labor policies that will 
be endurable and conducive to in- 
dustrial peace. 

In discussing this question editori- 
ally, The New York Times says that 
for a peaceful and just solution of 
labor problems, some revision of the 
Wagner Act is needed. That act, 
whatever its merits may be, has 
failed in its self-declared purpose to 
“diminish the causes of labor dis- 
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putes.” On net balance it has, on the 
contrary, in its present form, obvious- 
ly increased the causes of labor dis- 
putes, and not until the rights and 
privileges that it confers on unions 
are balanced by corresponding du- 
ties and _ responsibilities will the 
causes of labor disputes be in fact 
diminished. But while the Wagner 
Act is central in any realistic dis- 
cussion of labor relations, it is stu- 
diously ignored by all new labor pro- 
posals or treated as something sac- 
redly untouchable. This applies also 
to special immunities granted to 
unions in recent years from anti-con- 
spiracy laws and anti-racketeering 
laws which apply to everyone else. 

No realistic discussion of the pres- 
ent labor crisis can overlook the 
question of law enforcement in the 
states and localities. The situation 
at Stamford, Conn., where a general 
strike was called against ordinary 
law enforcement—that is, against an 
attempt to permit people who wish 
to do so to peacefully enter and 
leave the plants of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company—illustrates 
the chaotic situation into which opin- 
ion on issues connected with labor 
problems has been allowed to drift. 
Even for this situation, however, the 
federal government cannot escape re- 
sponsibility, for there is not a clause 
in the Wagner Act permitting the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
take official cognizance of intimida- 
tion or coercion by unions. The only 
intimidation it is permitted to recog- 
nize is by employers. 

Until the Administration has the 
courage to take a realistic and two- 
sided view of the causes of labor dis- 
putes, no substantial improvement in 
labor relations is likely to occur. 


“Ability to Pay” 


The President has endorsed the 
principle of “ability to pay” to be 
applied in determining wages. This 
encourages the most minute examina- 
tion of the books of an organization 
—not only past performances but fu- 
ture plans and commitments. And 
yet labor still remains immune from 
any such spying expeditions. 

In his report to the people, Presi- 
dent Truman states, in connection 
with his fact-finding proposal, that it 
is nothing new to have the govern- 
ment get accurate information from a 
corporation; that it is done by many 
federal agencies—by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, by the 
Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and by many 
others. 
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This statement is entirely accurate, 
but it does not deal with the main 
issue in the present controversy. It 
isn’t the books showing past records 
to which some unions demand access 
today. Rather it is a company’s es- 
timates of what may happen in the 
future that labor calls the “books.”’ 
Thus the UAW asked the General 
Motors fact-finding board to obtain 
information concerning General Mo- 
tors’ estimates of future activities, 
future costs, future profit margins, 
contract prices for materials, and re- 
lated types of information. 

Government agencies regularly ob- 
tain records of past activities, not of 
future hopes and anticipations. The 
type of information referred to by 
Mr. Truman is readily available for 
large corporations from the compre- 
hensive reports which they furnish 
periodically to their stockholders and 
in the financial reports which they 
make to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the stock exchanges. 
Many companies make these latter 
reports quarterly, and they are avail- 
able for public inspection. It is a 
new concept that guesses concerning 
future activity are considered to be 
the “books” of the corporation. 


The Export-Import Bank 


According to Thos. J. Hamilton, in 
The New York Times, the Export- 
Import Bank is reported to have 
plans to grant to China a $33,000,000 
credit for the purchase of American 
cotton. It was understood that the 
credit, the first considerable move by 
the United States toward restoring 
Chinese economic activity, would 
come out of a special fund and not 
from the $100,000,000 loan fund set 
up by the Export-Import Bank some 
months ago to finance cotton sales to 
foreign nations. 

Since such sales qualify for the 
cotton export subsidy of four cents a 
pound, the credit would provide 
about 300,000 bales. China’s average 
consumption of cotton before the war 
was about 1,430,000 bales, mostly 
home-grown. However, owing to the 
destruction of Chinese textile mills, 
it is estimated that 300,000 bales will 
be sufficient for the coming twelve 
months. 

Finland, which has already re- 
ceived a $5,000,000 credit, is the 
only country thus far to benefit from 
the Export-Import Bank’s cotton loan 
fund. Applications are pending, it is 
understood, from Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia. In the case of Italy, grant 
of a credit has been held up pend- 
ing decision on the export markets 
for Italian textile goods. 

The United Kingdom, the largest 


foreign consumer of American cot- 
ton, is expected to finance its pur- 
chases out of the $4,400,000,000 credit 
recently negotiated with the United 
States. France, the next largest, is 
now buying about 200,000 bales of 
American cotton to satisfy prelimi- 
nary requirements. Both France and 
Belgium—which also is now buying 
cotton, with its own funds—are ex- 
pected to apply later to the Export- 
Import Bank for credits, since all the 
countries devastated by the Germans 
are anxious to conserve their hold- 
ings of dollar exchange. 

The Export-Import Bank credits, 
along with sales to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and in the domestic 
market, are expected to make a radi- 
cal reduction in the once huge stocks 
of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. These reached a high of 11,- 
049,000 bales in 1939 but are now 
down to about 4,500,000 bales, of 
which 3,500,000 are available for sale 
or will be available within a few 
months. 

Cotton loans by the. Commodity 
Credit Corporation were started in 
1933, when the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration was pledged to raise the price 
of cotton along with other farm prod- 
ucts. The amount has risen along 
with the general rise in farm prices, 
increasing from 10 cents in 1933 to 
about 20 cents in 1944 and 1945. 

At the direction of Congress, the 
amount of cotton that the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation has taken over 
for unpaid loans has varied accord- 
ing to fluctuations in the market; its 
most active years were 1934 and 1937, 
when it took over 1,665,000 and 5,- 
256,000 bales, respectively. 

The corporation now enforces a 
rule that loans must be repaid with- 
in two years. Under Congressional 
enactment, loans have been made 
“without recourse’, meaning that if 
the price of cotton falls below the 
loan value, the corporation does not 
have the right to sue the producer 
for the difference. 


Cotton Ceilings 


OPA has finally set ceiling prices 
on raw cotton, but it remains to be 
seen whether they will stick. Cotton 
growers and their representatives in 
Congress are up in arms, and it is 
reported that this action of OPA may 
precipitate a fight in Congress which 
may have bearing on whether the 
powers of OPA will be renewed 
when the present act expires. 

Chester Bowles is directing the na- 
tion’s fight against inflation, a bat- 
tle that constantly grows more in- 
tense. Groups and individuals who 
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accepted price controls as a matter 
of wartime necessity are more and 
more inclined to denounce them now 
as peacetime impediments. Prices 
have become the crux of most re- 
conversion problems, including the 
field of labor relations. A general 
impression that a quick price rise 
lies ahead seems to have gripped 
much of the business world. 

New and ever stronger pressures 
are pushing at the price ceilings set 
by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Mr. Bowles, the calm, matter- 
of-fact head of that agency, is re- 
sponsible for holding these pressures 
in check. And he firmly promises 
that those who are “betting on in- 
flation,” as he puts it, will lose. He 
promises that the price line will be 
held, but Congress may have other 
ideas. 

Mr. Bowles now has the active 
help of the Truman Administration, 
where for several months he fought 
the price battle virtually alone. A 
new attitude on the part of the 
President is indicated by his recent 
action to discourage construction of 
higher-priced houses. But Mr. Bowles 
also must have the help of Congress, 
and intends soon to ask for an exten- 
sion of the Price Control Act, which, 
unless renewed, expires next June 30. 
Congress, subject to many group 
pressures on the price question, may, 
however, be reluctant to help. 


A Review of the New 
Tax Schedules 


Corporations are relieved of the 
excess profits tax, the capital stock 
tax, and its related declared-value 
excess-profits tax for 1946. 

Corporation income, however, now 
becomes subject to normal and sur- 
taxes. For corporations in the ex- 
cess-profits tax class, this means a 
cut of roughly one-half in the 
amounts they have been paying for 
the past few years. 

For corporations not in the excess 
profits group, tax relief is relatively 
slight. Small businesses with tax- 
able incomes under $5,000 get the 
best break, their cut being from 25% 
in 1945 to 21% in 1946. Cuts are grad- 
uated from that point up to $60,000 of 
taxable income, when the rate stab- 
ilizes at 38% for 1946 as against 40” 
in 1945. 

Individuals in the middle and low- 
er brackets get substantial tax cuts 
in 1946, both in total tax and, of 
course, withholdings. 

About 12 million persons who paid 
taxes in 1945 will be off the tax rolls 
in 1946. This was accomplished by 
reducing surtax rates 3% in each 
bracket and extending the $500 ex- 
emption for each dependent to the 
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normal tax income as well as sur- 
tax income. 

Thus, a married man with two de- 
pendent children, who makes up to 
$2,249, will pay no tax. If he makes 
$2,500 a year, his tax is cut in half; 
with a $5,000 income his tax is cut 
about one-fourth; at $10,000 the tax 
is 17% less; and at $25,000, the tax 
is 12% less. 

Withholdings are reduced propor- 
tionately. 


T.V.A. Power 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
produced 12 billion kilowatt hours of 
electric power in 1945, a total larger 
than the output of any other inte- 
grated system, the T. V. A. said in a 
report to Congress. A 127% increase 
in generating capacity since 1940 
“brought to virtual completion the 
major flood control and navigational 
facilities” of the system, the report 
declared. T. V. A. power revenues 
in 1945 exceeded $39 million. Net 
income was nearly $18 million, or 
27% higher than in 1944. The pow- 
er was distributed by 130 municipal 
and cooperative systems to about 
600,000 customers. 


Views of Management on 
Labor Legislation 


According to a recent editorial in 
the Charlotie (N. C.) Observer, a na- 
tional trade magazine recently polled 
1,000 manufacturing organizations 
for their opinion on the present state 
of labor relations in industry and on 
industry’s attitude toward labor leg- 
islation. 

It is a rather surprising but grati- 
fying result that three out of four of 
those responding reported that labor 
relations in their plants are satisfac- 
tory. Furthermore, four out of five 
favored a modification of present 
legislation. The majority felt that 
the Wagner Act should be changed. 
Only two out of five favored the out- 
lawing of strikes. 

Only one out of three indicated 
their faith in the efficacy of the con- 
ciliation services of the government, 
and fewer than one out of four fa- 
vored compulsory arbitration. 

More than half thought the Smith- 
Connally Act should be repealed, and 
four out of five believed that unions 
should be held financially respon- 
sible. 

Fifty-three per cent indicated a 
preference not to deal with unions, 
but as between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the independent 
unions, and the CIO, the AF of L was 
considered most satisfactory by 23 
per cent, independent unions by 11 
per cent, and CIO by only 9 per cent. 





These findings are significant as 
having come from management cir- 
cles. Of course, if the same ques- 
tionnaire had been sent out as a 
barometer of labor views, the results 
would have been radically different. 

One may well wonder, however, if 
the unbiased American public, faced 
with the same inquiries of opinion, 
might not much more decidedly lean 
toward the results of this poll of in- 
dustrial management than to what 
would undoubtedly be the results of 
similar expressions from a strictly 
labor clientele. 


Economic World View 
Is Necessary 


According to the Washington Bu- 
reau of the Wall Street Journal, busi- 
nessmen, like statesmen, had better 
be global thinkers in 1946 and in 
the years thereafter. 

They’ll be up to their armpits in 
puzzles of world trade and finance. 
Take a glance at the stream of future 
history, as now scheduled: 

In 1946: Billions in: U. S. loans 
will begin to move abroad, with oth- 
er countries slipping in behind Brit- 
ain to negotiate credits. Designed 
to help liberate trade from govern- 
mental restrictions, this financing 
will instead begin by creating such a 
demand for scarce American prod- 
ucts that strict export controls will 
be reimposed. 

American industrialists will be giv- 
en hearings by their government by 
early spring, preliminary to negotia- 
tion of sweeping new reciprocal trade 
agreements, reducing tariffs here and 
barriers abroad. 

The U. S. representatives will meet 
with 14 other key countries to nego- 
tiate such pacts, perhaps by a new 
“round robin” technique. One unan- 
swered question: Will Russia _ at- 
tend? 

Not by summer, as publicly pro- 
claimed, but perhaps by autumn or 
winter, these and other nations will 
gather to form an International Trade 
Organization, an agency to lubricate 
world commerce. 

By 1947: Tariff reductions will be- 
gin to show results. Imports will 
start arriving in swelling volume. 
The economic bureaucracy of the 
United Nations Organization will 
really start building up. To the 
world bank, and the international 
stabilization fund already function- 
ing by then, will be added the I.T.O.’s 
cartel-busting commission, its divi- 
sion sponsoring inter-governmental 
commodity control pacts, and its unit 
supervising quotas, subsidies, tariffs, 
and other trade practices. 
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—back in 1820: When the total production of coal in the United 
States was less than four thousand tons and George IV became 
King of England—two years before the compound gear was : 
used in Textile Manufacturing—John Butterworth established 
this business in Philadelphia to serve the Textile Industry. . . 


126 years of uninterrupted service to the Textile Butterworth Service includes a complete line 
Industry . . . We have designed faster, bigger, of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, | 
better machines to meet every problem. We — drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps: : 
have helped Textile Manufacturers to keep ahead = calenders for cotton and rayon fabrics; spinning 
of the demands for increased production schedules. machinery for rayon filament yarns. 
We have seen the Textile Industry grow from a Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 
handful of family-sized plants to its present new developments in Textiles and Textile-finishing. 
position as Americas Second Industry and. we Butterworth Engineering strives to interpret each 
are proud of the part we have played in its new development in terms of Machine Design 
development. and Plant Arrangement. Write us. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 6 SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R.I. .. 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C....W. J. Westaway Co., 
Hamilton, Ont..... ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires . .. . BRAZIL: Oscar Bandler, Caixa Postal 3193, Sao Paulo. 
CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Casilla 2864, Santiago .. . . COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin . . . . ECUADOR: 
Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito . . . MEXICO: I. Slobotzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F. ... PERU: Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima. 
URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo . . . . VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 
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Market Conditions 


MILLS OF THE district on fine cot- 

ton goods made an uncertain 
start in marketing the first month 
of the year. Some selling for the 
first quarter was anticipated in items 
granted price increases under 
Amendment 10 to SO-131, but up to 
mid-January volume remained to be 
seen. The market was. generally 
quiet, moreover, while mills awaited 
action on revision of MPR-127 on 
converters’ markups. 

Preliminary study of the amended 
M 328-B order brought rayon weav- 
ers to the conclusion that the new 
provisions would be difficult to en- 
force. The rayon industry was suf- 
fering from the fact that yarn pro- 
ducers had not yet swung back to 
the prewar proportion of middle- 
weight numbers, after converting a 
large part of their capacity of tire 
yarns. The residue left in their vats 
was used to make yarns finer than 
average. » 

Wool manufacturers also were in 
a distorted position, through strug- 
gling with the MAP program. An 
unusual proportion of goods in light- 
weight lines had resulted during re- 
conversion from insistence of govern- 
ment bureaus on the low-end pro- 
gram and the obvious effort of mills 
to make goods that would yield the 
most profit. 


New Era Calls Forth 
New Efforts by Mills 


For the whole textile industry of 
New England, a new era is felt to be 
opening up in the postwar period. It 
is a case of adjustment to competi- 
tive conditions within and without 
the industry, including labor as well 
as management. The mills have their 
immediate reconversion problems, 
with government controls, but they 
also have a long-range outlook on 
which to lay present plans. 

As we have been noting from the 
later months of the war, the cotton 
industry by itself has shown a re- 
sumption of the recession that be- 
gan in the middle ’20s, not only be- 
cause of internal competition from 
other sections of the country, but be- 
cause of the encroachment of rayon. 
However, the cotton mills of New 
England have substituted rayon and 
thereby preserved their place in the 
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textile world to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

Rayon also has become important 
in the field of woolen manufacture, 
where manipulated goods are a large 
factor. The development of rayon 
staple fiber also has brought syn- 
thetics into the field of worsteds, al- 
though this development has been 
slow. To date it has appeared that 
consumer preference is for all-wool 
worsteds. The field of rayon-wool 
worsteds apparently awaits periods 
in which price competition transcends 
quality, or preference, as the prime 
consumer consideration. 


Vertical Organization 
the Possible Solution 


Government statistics of recent 
date reflected the fact that wool 
manufacture is concentrated to a no- 
table extent in large vertical estab- 
lishments. In most cases 50 per cent 
or more of the equipment in dif- 
ferent divisions was located in less 
than 20 per cent of the establish- 
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ments reporting. This is a national 
report, but it is significant for New 
England, which has held a large part 
of the wool manufacturing of the 
country. 

Long before the war ended, a ten- 
dency toward vertical organization in 
cotton and rayon manufacture be- 
came evident, and it has been an ac- 
celerating movement. The early and 
long history of cotton manufacture 
was one of many small units and a 
highly competitive industry within 
itself. In modern times, newer in- 
dustries have developed different 
methods, and it appears that textiles 
are adapting themselves to the con- 
ditions. 

Labor itself has become a large 
problem, demanding concentrated 
consideration of the industry. The 
government has supported ideas of 
higher standards in wages, and tex- 
tiles have been faced with pressure 
for adjustments in relation to out- 
side industries. 

Textile manufacturers of New Eng- 
land are not only facing the mechan- 
ical problems of keeping their plants 
modernized to meet the demands of 
the new day, but their survival evi- 
dently depends upon successful ef- 
forts to cope with the conditions of 
general industry of the present day. 
Strong organization and_ vertical 
plants may be the solution. 


MLS 


ARE DOING 





TEXTRON, INC., has announced the 
acquisition of NasHuva Mrec. Co., Na- 
shua, N. H., said to be the second 
oldest industrial corporation in the 
United States. Nashua, with plants lo- 
cated at Nashua and Lewiston, Me., 
and Cordova, Ala., will remain a 
separate corporation, with Robert 
Amory, of Boston, continuing as 
president and general manager; other 
officers, as well as the sales and op- 
erating forces of all divisions, will be 
retained. 


AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CoO., 
Mt. Holly, N. C., recently bought 
Drxon Mutts, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
according to an announcement by R. 
S. Dickson, president of American 
Yarn. The purchasing company has 
spinning plants in Mt. Holly, Maiden, 
and Whitnell, N. C., and owns Dean 
& Sherk Co., a thread converting con- 


cern in Lawrenceburg, Ky. The total 
figure involved in the transaction was 
said to be about $675,000. 


Purchase of the HANNAH PICKETT 
Mitts, No. 2, at Rockingham, N. C., 
has been announced by COLONIAL 
MiLtuts, Inc. Colonial Mills operate 
filament-rayon weaving plants at 
Robbins and Red Springs, N. C., and 
the acquisition of Hannah Pickett 
marks its entry into the spun rayon 
weaving field. The purchase also 
represents considerable expansion 
from a physical standpoint. 


A new company, CHICKASAW FAB- 
RICS, was recently organized at Due 
West, S. C. Capital stock was re- 
ported to be $33,000, and officers of 
the company are W. L. Roddey, 
president and treasurer, and E. C. 
Roddey, vice-president and secretary. 
The Chickasaw company will manu- 
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A TEN-STRIKE! 


Complete Portable Lubrication 
Department with New Electric 
High Pressure Pump 


Pushed like o perombuletor. the new 
Alemite Lubrikart is designed for one 
person operation. Dimensions: 21” wide, 
5514” long, 39” high. Mounted on five- 
inch Bassick ball bearing casters. It is 
able to travel between rows of machines 
or anywhere in a plant where space is 
limited. It saves time because of less fre- 
quent returns to the oil storage room by 
the oiler. 


® Without exception, this new Alemite Lubrikart for in- 
dustry is one of the most popular Alemite developments 


in a decade. 


Here again is a typical example of how Alemite an- 
ticipates the needs of industry in meeting lubrication 
problems. For it is Alemite, and only Alemite, that provides 
the big 3 of lubrication —lubricants, lubricating equipment 
and methods of application—the prime requisites for safe, 
economical, positive lubrication. Alemite, 1884 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


High pressure lubrication is made avail- 
able by simply plugging in the electric 
cord. The high pressure hose and electric 
cord are mounted on automatic spring 
return reels which permit freedom of 
operation 20 feet in any direction. The 
unit is also equipped with hand operated 
equipment for servicing hydraulic sys- 
tems, oil reservoirs, gear housings and for 
filling oil cans and grease guns. 


ALEMITE 


PosiGtve lubrication ts assovred. neglect js 


ended because proper lubricants “ 
equipment are brought to the point 
use. The electric high pressure pump de- 
velops 4500 Ibs. grease pressure. Other 
equipment includes hose reel, hose and 
hydraulic coupler; gear lube and oil con- 
tainers; compartments for oil cans; space 
for fittings, tools, waste, etc. Write for 
complete details. ~ 


ONLY ALEMITE COMBINES ALL 3 IN LUBRICATION e¢ 1. LUBRICANTS 2. EQUIPMENT 3. PROCEDURE 


When Writing Advertiserra, Please Mention 
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facture cotton, rayon, and woolen 


~ahods.. ‘ ee 


Ninety returned veterans; all for- 


mervemployees of GREEN RIVER MILLs, 
Inc., Tuxedo, N. C., were entertained 
recently at a dinner given in their 
honor by Robert W. Boys, president 
and treasurer of the firm. A pro- 
gram féaturing musical numbers 
and magical acts was offered. All the 
guests. wore their full uniforms and 
decotations for the affair. 


ROYAL WooLeN MILts, Sabattus, 
Me., is again in operation, following 
repairs made necessary when the 
two top floors collapsed last October 
during the installation of supporting 
columns. Damage amounted to 
$100,000. 


a one-story office building. The lat- 


_—ter construction was made necessary 


by a fire which partially destroyed 
the old office building last summer. 


AMOSKEAG INDUSTRIES, Manchester, 
N. H., has sold to Textron, Inc., the 
building they have been occupying 
for the past three years. The struc- 
ture contains 280,000 square feet of 
floor space. 


HATHAWAY MANUFACTURING CO., 
New Bedford, Mass., has purchased 
from the City of New Bedford for 
$41,000 the four-story building and 
111,564 square feet of land known as 
the Langshaw Weaving Mill, adjoin- 
ing the Hathaway property. About 
$100,000 will be spent in renovating 
the property. 








@ The technical division of the rayon department of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co. has inaugurated a plan which provides research positions designed to make 


science as attractive a career as the administrative field in research. 


The plan 


creates three classes of ‘‘research associates,’’ who have individual prerogatives in 
selecting fields of research and exploring fundamental fields of knowledge without 


the distraction of administrative routine. 


Here are shown the first three scientists to 


be promoted under the new plan being congratulated by DuPont executives. Left to 
right: Dr. E. V. Lewis, of the nylon research section, Wilmington, Del.; Dr. W. E. 
Roseveare, of the viscose rayon research section at the Spruance plant, Richmond, 
Va.; Dr. BE. F. Izard, of the pioneering research section at Buffalo’s Yerkes plant; 
W. 8. Carpenter, Jr., president of the DuPont Co., and B. M. May, general manager 


(of the rayon department, 








) .. PLYMOUTH Corp. has purchased the 


former Washington Mills property in 


. Lawrence, Mass., consisting of four 
. targe mill buildings and surrounding 


~acreage. 
Texas Ruc Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., manufacturers of braided 


rugs, is a new concern recently es- 
tablished by Herbert Rogers. 


BRAMPTON WOOLEN Co., Newport, : 


N. H., has started construction on a 
new two-story concrete and tile 
building, to house its expanded card- 


.»img and spinning departments, and 
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STEELE Mrc. Corp. has been formed 
at Rockingham, N. C., with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $5,000,000. 
The company is a Burlington Mills 
subsidiary which will act as the op- 
erating control of the Steele mills in 
Rockingham. 


AMERICAN YISCOSE CORPORATION’S 
rayon. producing plant at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., is to.be modernized by the 
installation of new equipment and 
the refitting of existing equipment, 
the company has announced. The 
plant, which produces viscose rayon 


yarn, was the first rayon plant to be 
built in the United States, having 
started operations in 1911. 

It is reported that existing spin- 
ning machines will be refitted and 
modernized and new ones will be 
purchased. The Marcus Hook plant 
at present produces high-strength 
rayon yarn of the type used in tire 
cords and standard-strength rayon 
yarns for use in men’s and women’s 
clothing and in home furnishing ma- 
terials. 


SUSQUEHANNA MILLS, INC., of New 
York, are reported to have acquired 
mill property at Forsyth, Ga., which 
will be converted for a new branch 
plant. Susquehanna makes silk and 
rayon products. The Forsyth prop- 
erty was formerly used as a cotton 
mill. 


PLEXON, INc., formerly operating 
at Stamford, Conn., has purchased 
the city plant of Bahan Textile Ma- 
chinery Co., Greenville, S. C., and 
will modernize and equip the prop- 
erty for a new plant for the manu- 
facture of plastic coated yarns. Wil- 
liam F. Hawkins has been announced 
as general manager. 


A new mill, to be equipped for 
throwing operations, will be erected 
as a branch of BELDING-HEMINWAY 


Co. at Morristown, Tenn. The New 
York company recently acquired 
property in Morristown and has 


awarded a contract for structural 
steel framing to the Virginia Bridge 
Co., Roanoke, Va. The reported cost 
of the new mill is $1,000,000. Leo F. 
Caproni, New Haven, Conn., is the 
architect and engineer. 


Plans for a new mill addition to 
the ROANOKE WEAVING Co., Roanoke, 
Va., are being completed. The com- 
pany, which is affiliated with the 
Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C., expects to erect the new build- 
ing in the spring. 


THE LITTLE COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ING Co. has been chartered to manu- 
facture yarns and fabrics at Wades- 
boro, N. C., with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $100,000. Incorporators 
include, C. L. Little, W. Bryant 
Moore, and W. L. Bennett, all of 
Wadesboro. 


SPRINGS COTTON MILLS, Lancaster, 
S. C., sheetings, yarns, etc., have plans 
for a new one-story dye and bleach 
mill, 400 x 1000 feet, to be erected on 
a Catawba River site. A boiler plant 
and a number of auxiliary buildings 
will be erected. Work will begin 
soon and will require about a year 
for completion. Cost is estimated at 
$2,000,000. 
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\ JE make these surveys right 
along, and they result in a 


common-sense plan to assure cor- 
rect application of the right lubri- 
cants. Briefly, this is what the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer will provide: 


1. Survey and analysis of the lu- 
brication requirements of your plant 
engines and machines. 


2. Recommendations of proper 
lubricants, together with specific 
instructions as to when and how 
they should be used. 


3. Scheduled check-ups for all 
critical or unusual machinery. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


When Writing Advertisere, Please Mention 











4. Reports (if you want reports) 
about the performance and econo- 
mies of recommended lubricants in 
use in your machines. To the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer, though, the 
best report is short and sweet: “All 
machines continuously in service, 
well lubricated.” 
ee © 

Right here we ought to warn you 
that the Shell Lubrication Engineer 
isn’t going to tell you everything 
you’re doing is wrong—he may, in 
fact, find very little fault with the 
lubricants and procedure you are 
now using. 


Then, too, he will come to you 
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without a rigid set of rules. Your 
lubricating procedures are probably 
based on pretty sound experiences 
that your own folks have had. Your 
problem is really one of picking out 
the weak spots before they become 
trouble spots... 


So call the Shell Lubrication En- 
gineer for that survey. If your prop- 
erty is so large that he needs help, 
he will have it. You are bound to 
gain, if it is only peace of mind! 

There is no obligation on your part. 
Call your local Shell Representative, or 
write Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 
50 W. 50th Street, New York 20,N. Y., 
or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, 
California. 
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TIMELY MEWS ITEMS 





with a Textirie Siant 


CuirTton E. WATSON and S. P. V. 
DESMOND have announced the part- 
nership of WATSON & DESMOND, a new 
firm which will handle a complete 
line of bobbins, spools, shuttles, 
reeds, heddles, frames, twine harness, 
and belting for southern mills. The 





Mr. Desmond Mr. Watson 


company will have offices in Greens- 
boro and Charlotte, N. C., Greenville, 
S. C., and Atlanta, Ga., with the main 
office at Charlotte. WALTER DABOLL, of 
Greensboro, will be in charge of the 
office in that city, and Joun F. Lit- 
TLEFIELD will head the Greenville 
office. 


Mr. Watson, on leave from EM- 
MONS LOOM HarNEss Co. for the du- 
ration of the war, served with the 
War Production Board at Washington 
in the textile machinery branch. Mr. 
Desmond has been associated with 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WorKS 
for 18 years and will continue his 
connection with that firm until April, 
when he will devote his entire time 
to the new partnership. 


JOHN H. WILMERDING, after nearly 
four years in the U. S. Navy, has re- 
turned to the New York offices of 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CoORP., as manager 
of the acetate rayon sales division. 
Mr. Wilmerding held the rank of 
lieutenant commander at the time of 
his discharge. 


A new corporation has been formed 
at LaGrange, Ga., to be known as 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIERS, INC. The new 
firm has acquired all assets except 
cash of Industrial Supplies, Inc., 
which is to be liquidated. Officers 
of the new corporation are: O. F. 
Nixon, Jr., president and treasurer, 
O. T. Kersey, vice-president, and 
Eugene F. Floyd, secretary. J. T. 
Braswell is in charge of sales. The 


company, which specializes in textile 
operating supplies and equipment, 
will continue to operate with the 
same personnel as in the past. 


Rosert C. Dort has been named 
manager of staple fiber and spun 
yarn sales for CELANESE CORP. OF 
AMERICA, it was announced recently. 
Mr. Dort has been with the Celanese 
Corp. since 1925. Recently the sales 
of Celanese staple fiber and spun 
yarn have been under his supervision. 


As part of a postwar plant expan- 
sion program during 1946, cost of 
which is estimated at more than 
$1,000,000, a tract of waterfront prop- 
erty on the Passaic River adjacent to 
the present plant has been acquired 
by the NATIONAL Or Propucts Co., 
chemical manufacturers, of Harrison, 
N. J., according to a recent announce- 
ment. Expansion plans already un- 
der way call for an expenditure of 
$900,000 to increase productive ca- 
pacity at the plant. As a result of 
the land purchase, new plans will be 
drawn up to further enlarge produc- 
tion facilities, research laboratories, 
and administrative offices. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON Corp. has trans- 
ferred its executive offices from the 
company’s general office building at 
the Cleveland plant at West 98th 
St. and Walford Ave., to new down- 
town quarters at 660 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland. The move 
was made to provide additional space 
for the company’s engineering and 
mechanical development divisions, 
which have been augmented to han- 
dle the planning of a new plant which 
the company has announced, and for 
special work as a result of the sale 
of patent rights to its continuous 
process in foreign countries. 


THEODORE (TED) RIEDEBURG has 
joined WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
Corp., New York, as technical serv- 
ice representative in charge of West- 
vaco insecticides and fumigants, in- 
cluding D.D.T., methyl bromide, and 
grain and soil fumigant mixtures. In 
his new capacity, Mr. Riedeburg will 
be available for consultation with 
executives, plant managers, and san- 
itation engineers on problems con- 
cerning insect infestation. Mr. Riede- 
burg was until recently connected 
with Dow Chemical Co. 


D. R. DICKSON, manager of the 
GREENVILLE (S. C.) TEXTILE SUPPL‘ 
Co., has been elected vice-president 
and a director of the McLeod com- 
panies of Greenville and Greensborc 
The firm owns and operates th: 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SuppP.Ly Co., anc 
the McLEeEop LEATHER & BELTING Co. 
of Greensboro, N. C. 


The HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL Co. 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., has recentl: 
assigned RALPH E. Davis as its repre- 
sentative in the New England states 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass 
Mr. Davis has been with Hooker 
since 1941 as a salesman and consult- 
ant to the leather industry. He wil! 
retain this responsibility in additior 
to his sales coverage of the terri- 
tory. 


Appointment of Epwarp W. Gam- 
BLE, JR., as sales assistant to the 
president of MONSANTO CHEMICAi 
Co., has been announced. From 
1922 to 1942, Mr. Gamble was « 
sales and administrative executive of 
New York brokerage and investment 
banking houses and through much o! 
the war period served as an officer 
in the Office of Strategic Services. 


U. S. TexTme& MAcHIne Co. has 
moved to its new plant at Scranton. 
Pa. The company has announcec 
that it hopes to triple production ir 
its new and larger quarters. 


SMITH, DruM & Co. has announcec 
the return of JoE M. BALLENTINE anc 
P. M. Parrott from military service 
Mr. Ballentine, formerly a lieutenant 
colonel, last served as assistant to the 
chief of staff of the Army Service 
Forces, while Mr. Parrott’s last as- 
signment prior to his release from the 





Mr. Ballentine 


Mr. Parrott 


navy, where he achieved the rank of 
lieutenant commander, was adminis- 
trative and fiscal officer at the Navy 
Clothing Depot at Brooklyn. 

A southern sales office, under the 
joint direction of Mr. Ballentine anc 
Mr. Parrott has been planned by 
Smith, Drum & Co., and will be 
opened in the near future, the com- 
pany has announced. 
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Stainless Steel 


Stainless has outstanding resistance to dyes, bleaches, and 
acids. There are no corrosion products to throw dyes off 
color or stain fabrics. The hard, mirror-smooth finish of 
stainless protects fabrics from snagging, and is very easy 
to clean. There is nothing that can crack, splinter, or chip 
off .. . the surface stays permanently bright. Stainless 
will not rust even in the most humid atmospheres. 


Stainless in every form is easy to get | 


from INDUSTRIAL STEELS, ING 


A complete stock of all types and forms of stainless steel 
is as near as your telephone. INDUSTRIAL STEELS, 


INC. maintains America’s largest warehouse stock of ° 








ws stainless steel shapes and parts. Your order can be filled 
= completely and promptly through one telephone call. 
= \ You pay no premium for this service, for all stock is listed 
P 7 at mill prices—regardless of quantity ordered. janco. civ: 
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For Stainless .. . 


BARS . VALVES . PLATES ° FITTINGS 
SHEET - WIRE - HARDWARE + WELDING ELECTRODES 


Call INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


Engineers, Purchasing Agents, and Designers—Ask to 
have your name put on the mailing list for the weekly 


stock list published by INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


Lists all types and forms available for immediate delivery. 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


255 BENT STREET TROwbridge 7000 
Cambridge 41, Massachusetts Teletype: Cambridge 547 
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JOHN O. LOGAN has been appointed 
assistant general manager of sales 
of the MATHIESON ALKALI WorKsS, 
and Harry P. SmirH has been named 
New York district sales manager. Mr. 
Logan has been with the Mathieson 
company since 1931, when he joined 
the organization as a research assist- 
ant. Mr. Smith was president of the 





Mr. Smith 


Mr. Logan 


George Chemical Co. before joining 
Mathieson. Both Mr. Logan and Mr. 
Smith have headquarters in New 
York. 


Creation of a chemical products 
division, with C. P. JosLyn as man- 
ager, has been announced by the 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RuBBER Co. The 
company has also announced that 
ground has been broken at Akron, 
Ohio, for the construction of a devel- 
opment laboratory for the new divi- 
sion, cost of which is estimated at 
$1,000,000. A plant for the conver- 
sion of vinyl chloride copolymers and 


other resins into filnjs}/sheets, \ete\ \Gieved. .of ‘some\ \&t 


is now being planned. Cost is report- 
ed to be $3,000,000. 


The DeExTER CHEMICAL CorP. has 
anrounced the appointment of AZEL 
W. MAckK as vice-president of its tex- 
tile chemical division. Mr. Mack has 
been associated with the Hart Prod- 
ucts Corp. for the past five years. In 
his capacity as executive of the Dex- 
ter organization, he will be in charge 
of sales out of its Boston office. 

The company has also announced 
the appointment of MorTIMER BAYER 
as a member of its sales staff. Prior 
to joining Dexter, Mr. Bayer was as- 
sociated with Hart Products and be- 
fore that was a member of the firm 
of Bayer Bros., converters of cotton 
and rayon piece goods. 


ERNEST P. DODGE and EpwIn H. Ety 
were recently appointed sales repre- 
sentatives for North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia for the Foster 
MACHINE Co., according to an an- 
nouncement by the company. Mr. 
Dodge has been connected with the 
organization for 23 years, and Mr. 
Ely, recently returned from nearly 
five years’ military service. joined the 
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company in 1935. Headquarters for 
both will be Charlotte, N. C. 


S. C. Moody, general manager of 
the CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. 
J., has announced the appointment 
of Don H. W. FELCH as manager of 
the new Willow Island, W. Va., plant. 
It was further announced that plans 
for the first production and service 
units are well advanced and that con- 
struction at the site has begun. 


STEEL HEDDLE Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
with general offices at Montreal, cel- 
ebrated its tenth anniversary last 
month. J. W. ELLIoTtT, general man- 
ager of the plant, who has been with 
the organization since its origin, was 
one of five company employees who 
celebrated their tenth year of serv- 
ice with the firm. 


G. H. BRowneE has joined the staff 
of COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CoO., 
Gastonia, N. C., where he is engaged 
in engineering and drafting. He was 
formerly with Edwards & Co., at San- 
ford, N. C. 


SAM M. BUTLER recently opened a 
yarn sales office in Cherryville, N. C. 
He represents spinners of all types 
of yarn and sells direct to the yarn 
consuming trade. 

Mr. Butler will retain his connec- 
tion with the CARLTON YARN MILLs at 
Cherryville, although he will be re- 
ties by BEN R. 
RuDISILL, recently elected treasurer 
and general manager. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULA- 
Tor Co. recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. WALpo H. KLIEVER 
to the newly created post of director 
of research. In his new position, Dr. 
Kliever will coordinate all Honey- 
well research activities and will in- 
stigate new research projects. - He 





: Dr. Kliever 


joined the Honeywell organization in 
1940, having been previously engaged 
in setting up an engineering physics 
laboratory for the U. S. cotton gin- 
ning laboratories at Leland, Miss. 


FRANK A. CONSTANGY, director- 
counsel of the Industry Advisor) 
Council, has announced the re-open- 
ing of his law offices at Atlanta 
Ga., where he will engage in privat 
law practice, specializing in indus- 
trial and labor relations. He wil 
continue in his former. capacity wit! 
the Council on a part time basis anc 
will act as chairman of the industr; 
members of the Wage Stabilizatio: 
Board, successor to the War Labo! 
Board. He will also continue his ac- 
tivity as a member of the board o! 
review of the Georgia Bureau of Un- 
employment Compensation. 


Dr. ANTHONY M. SCHWARTZ has 
joined the staff of Marton Harris 
ASSOCIATES, Washington, D. C., wher 
he will conduct laboratory work i 
the field of organic synthesis. He 
comes to Harris Associates from the 
ALROSE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., where he was director 
of research. 


THE ELECTRO MANUFACTURING COM: 
PANY, Chicago, Ill., -has purchasec 
GENERAL ELECTRIC lamp department’s 
business in RF (rectified fluorescent: 
and Cooper Hewitt fixtures. Elec- 
tro will now supply rectified fluores- 
cent and Cooper-Hewitt fixtures anc 
parts, but not tubes, to all dealer: 
formerly on General Electric’s books 
All unfilled orders have been trans- 
ferred by General Electric to the 
new owners. G. R. GLOVER, formeri; 
representative for General Electric’s 
Michigan sales district, has joineca 
Electro to supervise all sales in the 
newly-acquired division. 


ALBERT H. CHARLETON has beer 
named sales manager of the alumi- 
num division of the REYNOLDS MET- 
ALS COMPANY, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky., according to an an- 
nouncement by David P. Reynolds, 
vice-president of the company. Un- 
til his present appointment, Mr 
Charlton served as eastern Sales 
manager for the aluminum divisior 
at its New York headquarters. 


Srpp-EASTWOOD CORPORATION of Pat- 
erson, N. J., has announced the res- 
ignation of Charles A. Paterson, wh« 
has been associated with the com- 
pany for more than twenty years. Mr 
Paterson’s resignation was necessi- 
tated by poor health. His territory 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey wil) 
be covered by OrTo C. BIEGEL, 0! 
the warp twisting-in division. 


S. Frep Tout has established « 
southern office for Sipp-Eastwood at 
Charlotte, N. C., with temporar: 
quarters at 2218 Greene Street. 
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For DE-SIZING CONTROL 


we DIASTAFOR | 


all-purpose de-sizing agent 


.. works easily in a wide range 


of temperatures and pH 


FEW MILLS use the same sizing formulas. Thus, there 
are variables in each batch of goods which present 
new problems for the bleacher and dyer. In addition, 


there are variables in water to be considered. 


If you want de-sizing control use the all-purpose de- 
sizing agent that will give you a good bottom fast— 
Diastafor, the leader for 38 years. Among the various 
types of Diastafor brand de-sizing agents is one that 
will meet each specific problem easily and efficiently. 


Type L, for example, is made of a blend of enzymes. 
You can count on it to solve some of the most difficult 
de-sizing: problems. It works well in a wide temper- 
ature range. It enables you to work in a wider pH 
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range. It provides the ideal finish for cottons, rayons, 
or mixed goods. It is easy to use and trouble-free. 
even on the hardest lots you have to dye. It provides 
a “hand” that is soft, supple and slinky. ; 


Remember that no fabric is better than its finish. 
Diastafor—Type L will give you the same superb fe- 


+ 


sults yard after yard, and mile after mile. 


eee¢- 


We have endeavored to make Diastafor—Type L:as 
nearly fool-proof as possible. Give it a trial and see 
for yourself the results it produces. For further 
information, write to Standard Brands Incorporated, 
Diastafor Division, 595 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. = 
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Dan River Prbcchstng Machinery 
Made by Walter Kidde & Co. 


Work on textile machinery of new 
design, fabricated for the treatment 
of textile yarns or rovings made of 
various natural or synthetic fibers 
dy the synthetic resin process orig- 
inated at Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills has been started by Walter 
Kidde & Co., according to a recent 
announcement. 

The machinery comprises a unit 
for the treatment of textile yarn or 
coving with synthetic resins, or such 
bonding agents as may be desired, 
and a second unit, shown in the ac- 
companying photo, for tensioning and 
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to licensees of the Dan River proc- 
esses. They will also have available 
the various chemicals, resins and 
other supplies necessary to the opera- 
tion of the process. 


* 


Mechanical Arm Does Lifting 


A small power truck reported to 
be adaptable to many purposes has 
been developed by The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The 
truck is equipped with a horizontal, 
non-swivel type boom, moving ver- 
tically with its shoulder riding in the 
upright columns of the truck. 

The mechanism is said to be espe- 





- curing the treated yarn or roving. 


For certain products these two opera- 
tions may be combined in one unit 
to make one continuous operation. 
The new machinery follows closely 
the design worked out by Riverside 
& Dan River Mills in their own ma- 
chine shops in Danville, Va., with 
certain refinements evolved by Kidde 
engineers. By the terms of the agree- 
ment between the mills and Walter 
Kidde & Co., the latter will manu- 
facture and distribute the machines 
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‘cially useful for single, heavy, and 


bulky objects to which a chain, rope, 
or cable may be attached. The boom 
functions somewhat as a boom on a 
crane, but the complete unit is more 
compact and maneuverable in more 
limited areas. 

The truck can carry loads up to 
3,000 pounds, and the boom may be 
had in lengths of 72, 66, and 60 inches 
from face of uprights. At lowest 
point the hook is 22 inches above 
floor level; at highest, eight feet. 


The machine is reported to be par- 
ticularly useful where a minimum of 
manpower is available or where dif- 
ficult handling jobs are part of daily 
routine. 

* 


Durable Glaze for Chintz 


Production of durable glazes on 
chintz through the use of melamine 
formaldehyde resins has been an- 
nounced by the American Cyanamid 
Co.’s_ textile resin department at 
Bound Brook, N. J. 

According to reports, it is possible 
to obtain high gloss glazes which 
will withstand such treatment as 
boiling in soapy water for half-hour 
periods, and which possess an im- 
munity to dry-cleaning processes. 

The new method is one of a series 
of products and processes announced 
by Cyanamid for the improvement of 
textiles through the use of resins. 

es 


New Pneumatic Hammer 


The Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
1094 Park Ave., Sycamore, IIl., has 
announced a new line of pneumatic 
hammers featuring small size and 
light weight. It is reported that the 
hammers are well balanced, are easy 
to operate, and suitable for the be- 
ginner as well as the experienced 
riveter. 

It is said that the harder the ham- 
mer works, the cooler it becomes, be- 
cause of the expansion of air which 
is exhausted from the front at the 
operating head. 

An air-throttling regulator valve, 
which is included with every ham- 
mer, is said to permit very fine ad- 
justment to accommodate riveting on 
such metals as plain or heat-treated 
alloy aluminum, brass, or soft iron. 

The tool is available with offset 
or grip handle in three sizes for light, 
medium, or heavy riveting. 

e 


Latex for Impregnation 


Plastic latex made with Geon poly- 
vinyl resins is now adaptable for the 
impregnation or plain coating of 
thread, yarn, string and wire, it has 
been announced by the B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Cords and threads of 
Fiberglas, nylon, silk, cotton, wool, 
and rayon, as well as wire have been 
successfully coated and a variety of 
uses suggested, according to reports 
from the company. 

A technique for stranded materials 
somewhat similar to that used with 
plastic latex in ordinary fabric coat- 
ing is employed. A thin, even coat 
of Geon plastic latex is applied to 
the thread or cord and heated, pref- 
erably in a tower having a graduated 
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BOOTH 133-A at 
the Textile Exposition 
Greenville, S. C. 
April 8 to 13 


Here is an answer to a headache every mill 
owner has experienced: how to keep spinning room 
floors clean and bright, free from the usual slippery 
oil from machines, dirt, and embedded travelers? 


Proved in countless mills, the TENNANT SYsTEM 
not only quickly removes oil and dirt in one fast, 
easy operation; it also hardens floor surfaces so 
travelers will not readily become embedded. 


Floors stay bright, clean, and dry, last 
longer, are safer for traffic. Moreover, the 
TENNANT SYSTEM can restore many dirty, 
worn, traveler-filled floors to ‘‘like new’’ 
condition. WRITE TODAY for Bulletin 81.8. 





This powerful, 
self-propelling 
Tennent Machine 
MRY CLEANS your 
amili floors. Seves work, 
<uts costs. Acces- 
* all floor 
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* a. G. H. TENNANT CO. 


2586 Second Street North 
Minneapolis | 1, Minn. 
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temperature range from 150 to 300°F. 
This method yields optimum physica) 
properties, while fair properties can 
be attained with a uniform tempera- 
ture of 200°F. 

The company has devised a tower 
apparatus in which this variable reg- 
ulated temperature range can be 
most satisfactorily employed, it is 
said, and through which the material 
can be passed at from 10 to 50 feet 
a minute, depending on the thickness 
of the coating. 

Textile fibers coated with Geon 
plastic latex are said to be grease. 
moisture and abrasion resistant, per- 
meable when used in woven fabrics. 
and to have greater durability than 
when uncoated. Among the first 
products on which the new process 
may be used are screening, woven 
upholstery fabrics, tarpaulins, fish 
lines and thin-walled insulation. The 
company will furnish a tower layout 
upon request. 

. 


Hand Tachometer 


Metron Instrument Company, 432 
Lincoln St., Denver 9, Col., has made 
available a multi-range electric hand 
tachometer for measuring rotational 
and linear speeds. The tachometer 
head consists of a rotating shaft 
carrying a mechanism to make and 
break a set of contac's. which are 
connected to the indicating unit by 
an electric cable. It has wide range 
coverage, no gear transmiss:c::, lo‘y 
driving torque, and cannot be ds. 
aged by overspeeding. It is said. t’ ar 
vibrating fpom the machine 3? aot 
affect the reading or make the in- 
strument difficult to read. 

© 


Foxboro Cyclelog Controller 


For batch-type processes and other 
operations where rate of tempera- 
ture increase or decrease must be 
controlled, as well as the actua) 
processing temperature and duration. 
The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass.. 
has developed the CycleLog Control- 
ler, now available as a standard item 
in the company’s line of instru- 
ments for measurement and control. 

The name CycleLog was. adopted 
as expressing the instrument’s func- 
tion in controlling and recording al! 
the steps of a complete process cycle. 
No time-cams or supplementary in- 
struments are employed. Control is 
said to be completely automatic, ac- 
cording to whatever schedule is pre- 
determined, by adjustments of four 
knobs on an instrument panel. 

In batch dyeing, for example, the 
CycleLog Controller will bring the 
bath temperature up from any start- 
ing point, it is reported, regardless 
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A REVOLUTIONARY NEW PRINCIPLE 


FOR CONDITIONING YARN 


NO 
MOVING 



















@’5 anv A’S on CONDITIONING YARN 
WITH A NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER 




























Q. What is the outstanding feature of the 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 


: f . No apron to replace periodically. No 
moving parts except a pump. 
» What is the capacity of a Niagara 
4 Twist-Setter? 


A 
Q 
A. Up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 
Q 


. What is the maintenance cost of a 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 


. Less than $5.00 per machine per year by 
actual records over 4 year period. 


A 

Q. Why does the Niagara Twist-Setter do 
a better job of setting the twist than 
competitive machines? 








— mo Zz. ° . . 
a ANT Wis => A. Because the Niagara gives a more uni- : 
7 SS b= - 5 4 Pi form wetting - the — | | 
AN 4 Q. What feeding devices are availa- 
? ble? 
NS A. Several designs to suit indi- | 
os rs vidual mill requirements. 
CJ , Q. What priorities, etc. are need- 
4 y ed? 
A. None. 





Q. What delivery can be expected? 
A. From three to six weeks. 


Q. Where can the best yarn condi- 
tioning penetrants for use in any 
make yarn conditioning machine 
be bought? 


A. Seydel-Woolley & Company — 
Write today for particulars. 
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CUTS YOUR CONDITIONING COSTS 


SEVDELWODLLEN 28. 


ALE CREMITALS | 
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PENETRANTS @® SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS [ oe et 
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With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Alien Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 


128 St. Betoiph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 


| 231 E. 46th Street 
| New York 17, N.Y. 
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POWERS REGULATOR CO. 








_ of daily or seasonal variations, to the 


desired holding point, and do this at 
any desired rate of rise from 1 to 8 
degrees F. per minute. It will then 
hold the bath at the correct tempera- 
ture for the correct period of time, 
then shut off the heat supply, and 
signal the operator that the cycle has 
been completed. By reference to the 
instrument chart and its notations, 
any cycle can be duplicated as de- 
sired, in any similar plant and re- 
gardless of season. 

* 


New Key Kit 


Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jen- 
kintown, Pa., has announced the de- 
velopment of a key kit which is de- 
scribed as a speed tool with a select- 
ed group of essential bits. 





With insertion of the bit necessary 
for the job, the kit can provide a 
straight handle screw driver, an an- 
gle wrench, and an_ ell-handle 
wrench. 

There are five positions into which 
a swivel chuck snaps into place. The 
chuck also has a positive lock for 
the straight-line position. 

The tool, used for driving socket 
set and cap, Phillips, and slotted head 
screws, is made of alloy steel, heat 
treated and plated. 

. 


Ceglin Finish Described 

Sylvania Industrial Corp., 122 East 
42nd St., New York, has released ad- 
ditional information on Ceglin, its 
new cellulose-ether finish. 

Ceglin is available in five different 
types, each with a different viscosity 
and may be purchased as a dry ma- 
terial or in solution. It is reported 
to provide cotton and rayon cloth 
with a more durable finish, better 
hand, reduction in shrinkage, and in- 


creased wear. It is also reported that 
manufacturers, by using the type best 
suited to a particular operation, may 
also obtain abrasion resistance, linen- 
like effects, laundry resistance, and 
lintless fabrics. 

For printing with basic, chrome, 
or acid colors, Ceglin is applied and 
neutralized on the white fabric prior 
to the printing operation. When 
printing with vats, Indigsols, pig- 
ments, naphtols, or Rapidogens, the 
finish may be applied after printing, 
steaming, and washing. 

A booklet which gives a full de- 
scription of the product, together 
with a description of the way of ap- 
plying it with a minimum of changes 
in plant operation, is available from 
Sylvania Corp. 

* 
Textile Softener Developed 

A textile finishing chemical known 
as Aerotex Softener H has been an- 
nounced by the textile resin depart- 
ment of the American Cyanamid Co. 
The new softener is a synthetic re- 
ported to be particularly adapted for 
use with new resin finishing proc- 
esses. Composed of colloidal compon- 
ents blended on the alkaline side, it 
is designed for dispersion in warm 
water by ordinary stirring. 

It is said to be efficient on rayons 
as well as on cottons and wools, and 
adaptable for use with all types of 
blends. 

Dermatitis tests are reported to 
show the product free of skin irritat- 
ing tendencies. 

€ 
Screen Printing Thickener 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced a new product, Syntrag, as 
a thickener for screen printing of 
Indigosol, Rapidogen, direct, acid, ba- 
sic, and acetate dyestuffs. Syntrag 
can also be used for white pigment 
discharge printing in conjunction 
with albumen and synthetic resin 
binders. 

Syntrag can be used, it is said, 
wherever a gum thickener is used, 
but is not recommended for chrome 
or vat colors. It is especially recom- 
mended for printing rayons, spun 
rayons, and other fine fabrics. 

Advantages are reported in color 
yield and brightness, excellent rinsi- 
bility, and even penetration. 

. 
Eliminates Static 
Electricity 

United States Radium Corp., 535 
Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y., has 
developed a device which is said to 
eliminate static electricity from ma- 
chinery and from moving paper, plas- 
tic sheeting, textiles, and other ma- 
terials. Called the Ionotron static 
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‘OCOANUT OIL 


FROM THE 


CIFIC ISLANDS 


“FROM SOURCE THROUGH SULPHONATION— 
CYANAMID CONTROLS THE QUALITY” 





Uniform results can be obtained in processing 
textiles with sulphonated oils only if the oils 
are carefully selected for uniformity and sul- 
phonated under rigid control. That is why 
Cyanamid has taken great pains to establish 
reliable sources of supply throughout the world 
for all the various oils...and equipped its 
plants with the most modern sulphonating 
facilities. Cyanamid’s cocoanut oil, for example, 
was obtained and will again be obtained from 
sources long recognized for their reliability in 
the Pacific Islands. In addition, they are subject 
to critical analysis on arrival. This selectiveness, 
together with Cyanamid’s large scale, precision 
controlled equipment, provides Cyanamid cus- 
tomers with a completely dependable source of 
supply for sulphonated oils, upon which they 
can plan confidently. Look to Cyanamid for: 
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Water is essential to most chemical producing processes. Above 
is one of the large-capacity water purification units installed 














iMPORTED— DOMESTIC— in a Cyanamid textile chemical producing plant. 
Olive Oil Castor Oil 
Tea Seed Oil Red Oil 
Cocoanut Oil Peanut Oil 
Babassu Oil Corn Oil AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS 
Sperm Oil Soya Bean Oil Penetrants + Softeners + Finishes 
Sizing Compounds +- DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents 
PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other specialties 
and Heavy Chemicals 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. “*Trade-Mark 





VAAN 
Americanre WN )\\ Ni)  Chemiial Coopoedlion 


(A UN!T AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 








30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA e NEW YORK 20, N. Y. i) 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Worldwide-Millwide! 






Thrill to the flight of the “Globester”... the North Pole 
“short cut’. .. the jet-propelled plane...they have changed 
our ideas of time, movement and worldwide transportation! 


YOU WILL be amazed, too, at the recent improvements 
in millwide transportation! 

Engineered by Alvey-Ferguson, completely coordi- 
nated conveyor systems have helped smash many an old 
production record; set hundreds of new ones. 

The experiences acquired in moving the materials of 
war have greatly sestied our forty-five years of "know- 
how" in the conveyor field. Your mill, too, can gain from 
this knowledge. Let us show how a completely coordinated 
conveyor system, engineered by Alvey-Ferguson, will give 
a new meaning to movement in your own mill—a mean- 
ing that will step up your production and cut your costs. 
Write today. 


THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY 91 Disney St., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


AFFILIATED CORPORATION: The Alvey-Ferguson Company of California 
P. O. Bex 396, Vernon Branch, Los Angeles 11, Calif, 
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_ METAL PRODUCTS CLEANING & FINISHING EQ! 
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eliminator, the device has no moving 
parts and requires no electrical con- 
nections. 

A continuous source of alpha radi- 
ation from a radioactive surface, in 
the form of a long, narrow strip, 
ionizes the surrounding air up to a 
distance of three inches from the sur- 
face. Eitfectual removal of static elec- 
tricity within this zone is said to be 
permanently assured in all applica- 
tions, because the radioactive strength 
of the active element decreases only 
50 per cent in some 1600 years. 

The company reports that research 
and special wartime applications in- 
dicate its application by industry for 
eliminating production problems due 
to static and for safeguarding hazard- 
ous processes where static is a pos- 
sible cause of ignition of flammable 
solids, liquids, or gases. 

The ___static-neutralizing element 
consists of extremely thin metallic 
foil, incorporating a radioactive sub- 
stance and welded to a non-radio- 
active, metallic backing. The foil 
serves as a mechanical bonding me- 
dium for the radioactive material and 
acts as a seal to prevent escape of 
radon gas. The construction is such 
that alpha radiation is emitted di- 
rectionally, creating an ionized zone 
in the region of the electrostatic 
charge. The assembly is mounted in 
a housing designed to provide ade- 
quate shielding and can be supplied, 
within limits, in forms or shapes to 
meet special requirements. 

e 


New Singer Processes 
Both Sides at Once 


Following a premiere held in New 
York, the Carbomatic:Corp., 117 W. 
63rd St., New York 23, N. Y., has 
announced that its Carbomatic Sing- 
er is now available to the textile in- 
dustry. 

According to the announcement, 
the greatest “bugaboo” in singeing 
operations has been the necessity of 
passing materials through the singer 
several times in order to do a com- 
plete singeing job. With the new 
Carbomatic Singer, one pass is said 
to be all that is required in most in- 
stances, and both sides of the cloth 
or material are processed simultane- 
ously. 

Carbomatic singers are designed to 
solve individual problems, governed 
by actual requirements that must be 
met by each mill, as to width of ma- 
terial, their type and weight, etc. 
These units are so constructed as to 
make possible the processing of sev- 
eral widths of material on the same 
unit, with necessary controls incor- 
porated as integral parts. Variable 
speed control is also possible. 
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W aste meets its master— 





WE POOL 
our specialized skill and experience 
of 
20 years in the Textile Industry 
to 


analyze, design, and economize 


on your 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


OTHER SERVICES: 


LAYOUTS, CONTROLS FOR SUPPLIES, MACHINES, 
MAINTENANCE, QUALITY AND WASTE. 
PROCESSING METHODS, MANUFACTURING CONDITIONS, 
ORGANIZING OF ADMINISTRATIVE ROUTINES. 


PLANT 


ra’ 


P.0.M. Company 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 
60 E. 42nd St. » New York 17, N.Y. 












WERNER 


&3 TEXTILE CONSULTANTS, INC. 
60 E. 42nd St. - New York 17,N. Y. 
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SPINDLE TAPE 
LACING EQUIPMENT 


Lace spindle tapes 10 times faster with 
Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape Hooks. 
Tapes can be prepared in advance so 

frame is shut down only long enough to place new tape 
on the pulleys and join ends with connecting pin. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less 
tension—VIBRATION IS ELIMINATED 


CONDENSER TAPE LACING EQUIPMENT 


Lace condenser tapes with Clipper No. 
25 Condenser Tape Hooks. Clipper laced 
tapes, prepared in advance, can be 
installed in a fraction of the time required 
for endless tapes. Tape may be purchased 
in the roll at considerable saving. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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Might be better 
to Clean by Hand 


Rigged with ParksTurbo Traveling Clean- 
ers, frames are blown off every three or 
four minutes. 


Lint and fly do not get a chance 
to be spun into the yarn. They 
are shooed away. 


Hand cleaning, done as often or as regu- 
larly, might be better. But what spinner 
would want to fan a frame (not to mention 
five or six) fifteen or twenty times an hour? 
Or who would want her to? 


ParksTurbo Traveling Cleaners take the 
drudgery out of spinners’ work—and earn 
their keep besides. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. —— 





CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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about Men You Know 


KENNETH N. MERRILL has returned 
to William Whitman Company, Inc., 
New York, after serving in the army 
since 1943. He has assumed the po- 
sition as manager of the yarn divi- 
sion, which now comprises the worst- 
ed yarn department and the cotton 
and spun rayon department. This di- 
vision distributes the sales yarn pro- 
duction of Arlington Mills and Mono- 
mac Spinning Company, both of 
Lawrence, Mass., and the Nonquitt 
Mills of New Bedford, Mass. 


Mas. Wooprow E. Dunn, who, prior 
to entering the army, was general 
superintendent of the Chiquola Mfg. 
Co., Honea Path, S. C., has recently 
returned after two years in the Pa- 
cific. He will be eligible for release 
at the expiration of his terminal leave 
in late March. Major Dunn is the son 
of Elbert S. Dunn, general superin- 
tendent of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Alabama. 


JACK Ferry, who was recently dis- 
charged from the Seabees, has re- 
turned to Wellington Sears Co., Inc., 
New York, as sales manager of fine 
combed cotton mechanical fabrics. 
He succeeds H. M. BrigHAM, who has 
joined the New York office of Glen 
Raven Cotton Mills and Glen Raven 
Silk Mills. 

S. VINCENT WILKING has joined 
Cantdell Suit Co., Camden, N. J., as 
labor relations manager. He was for- 
merly industrial relations director at 
Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. His position with that firm has 
been taken over by ALVAH G. PATTER- 
SON, formerly Hathaway’s personnel 
manager. 


ANDREW B. CatHoun, formerly 
vice-president and general manager 
of Equinox Mill, Anderson, S. C., has 
been made president of the company, 
it was announced recently. Mr. Cal- 
houn joined Equinox in 1931, after 
serving with Wellington Sears Co., 
Inc., in New York. 


FRENCH CAMPBELL, until recently 
general manager at Carter Knitting 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., will start his 
own mill in Charlotte, N. C. It will 
be known as the Campbell Fabrics 
Co. Mr. Campbell has been succeeded 
at the Carter Knitting Mills by Ros- 
ERT ALLEN. 


Davin C. HARDMAN, formerly pro- 
duction manager of Synthetic Yarns, 
Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., is now a di- 
rector and chief technical and pro- 
duction man of Providence Dyeing, 
Bleaching & Calendering Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Uncas Finishing Corp., of Mechan- 
icsville, Conn., has announced the 
appointment of Ear. L. CLIFFORD as 
superintendent. Mr. Clifford was 
formerly division superintendent of 
the Utica-Willowvale Bleaching Co., 
at Chadwick, N. Y. 


Georce E. Sporrorp has retired 
from active management of five mills 
in Lewiston and Augusta, Me., after 
58 years in the cotton textile busi- 
ness. He will continue in an advisory 
role. Mr. Spofford joined the Maine 
mills in 1929. 


G. M. WILLIAMs, president of Rus- 
sell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., has 
returned to the company. He was on 
leave of absence during the war to 
serve as chief production man for 
the Curtis-Wright Corporation. 


JOSEPH W. STEINMETZ, who has 
been with Cone Export & Commis- 
sion Co., Inc., New York, since 1916, 
and who for the last several years 
has been assistant secretary, has 
been elected a vice-president. 


FLoypD W. JEFFERSON, JR., partner 
of Iselin Jefferson Co., New York, is 
back at the corner of Broadway and 
Worth St. again after being in the 
navy for the past two and a half 
years. 


HENRY A. LAPONESE is now super- 
intendent, and JOSEPH A. NEAULT is 
overseer of spinning, winding, and 
twisting at Amory Worsted Mills, 
Inc., Manchester, N. H. 


RussELL Dimery, who was with 
Pacific Mills until he joined the army 
in 1941, is now chief chemist at 
Glasgo Finishing Co., Glasgo and 
Versailles, Conn. 


J. H. Burcess is now assistant su- 
perintendent at Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va. He was for- 
merly overseer of weaving at Marion 
Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C. 


JOHN J. VALTER, for the past year 
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plant manager of the North Carolinz 
Fabrics Corp. plant at Yadkin, N. C.. 
has resigned his position with that 
company. 


EpwiIn E. Camp is now technica) 
superintendent of the Pell City (Ala. 
plant of Avondale Mills. He was for- 
merly night superintendent at Gooa- 
year Clearwater Mills, Atco, Ga. 


EDWARD SILK is now superintenden: 
of the Deering Milliken woolen mil 
at Madison, Maine. 


SYDNEY P. Muwroe, formerly witr 
Wellington Sears Co., is now with the 
New York office of Hesslein & Co.. a’ 
45 Worth St. 


Obituaries 


JOHN T. Woopsme, former presi- 
dent of Woodside Cotton Mills ai 
Greenville, S. C., and a pioneer cot- 
ton manufacturer in South Carolina. 
died at Greenville last month. Mr 
Woodside had retired prior to his 
death. 


CHARLES T. STOWE,. former treas- 
urer of the Belmont Hosiery Mills 
Inc., and a director in a number of 
cotton mills, died suddenly at his 
home in Belmont, N. C., recently. 


D. D. Towers, former vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Anchor Duck Mills, at Rome, Ga.. 
died last month. 


EW PUBLICATIONS 





ro) Maw => 4 90 (- Interest 


Taylor Instrument Companies, P 
O. Box 110, Rochester 1, N. Y. Bulle- 
tin 98152, containing complete infor- 
mation concerning the Taylor Proo 
ess Timer, its mechanics and various 
applications. Illustrations include 
diagrams. 


William Whitman Co., Inc., Boston. 
Mass. Sixteen-page 1946 calendar. 
with illustrations on commission woo! 
combing as performed by Arlingtor 
Mills. Important steps in the proc- 
esses from the sorting of raw wool t 
the finished tops are shown, with de 
scriptive text. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. A 
digest of facts and data on the in- 
candescent lamp. No. 2 in a “Know 
How” lighting series. 


American Cyanamid Co., Textile 
Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. 
“Textile Finishing Bulletin No. 11. 
Aerotex Softener H”, Technical bul- [ 
letin describing the use and effect o/ | 
the textile finishing compound, Aero- 
tex Softener H. 





















GREATER CAPACITY FOR DRAWING-IN WORK 
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This new Barber-Colman Drawing-In 
Machine provides greater capacity to 
handle high sley warps and fancy pat- 
terns characteristic of modern goods. 
The machine is made in several sizes and 
Capacities up to a maximum of 120” reed 
width to draw up to 24 harnesses, 8 banks 
of drop wires, and reed. It can be used 
on rayon, cotton, or woel — and there- 
fore is applicable in all types of weaving 
mills. The machine is fast, and the cor- 
rect heddle is automatically selected for 
each end according to a punched sheet- 
metal pattern strip. In rayon mills espe- 
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cially, where frequent harness-cleaning 
is a necessity, this machine will effect 
substantial savings in time and expense 
over the slower and costlier method of 
hand drawing-in. It can handle a wide 
variety of work, as it is designed to draw 
warps from a flat sheet, s-lit sheet, 
double beam, or one and one lease. Flat 
steel heddles, designed to float freely the 
full length of the heddle bar, are used. 
For an estimate showing the savings to 
be made by use of this machine on the 
type of work now in your mill, see your 
Barber-Colman representative. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 
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At point where change can be 
made with minimum press - off. 
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Sonoco Propucts CoMmPpaANyY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
OnrTg. s.c. CONN. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 


ith | Just for the pleasure of giving, 
| f In the hope of helping his brother along, 
2 "Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 











Miore Nuts off the Top of the Cake 


AT THE END of the January article, we were talking 

about “Nut No. 3: The Capital Letter ‘I,’” and 
we said that using that pronoun too frequently will 
not get you anywhere, specially when you are talking 
to your boss. 

Here’s an illustration in point: OLD-TIMER re- 
ceived a letter from a patent attorney notifying 
him that he has been granted a patent on a method 
of weaving wide fabrics such as seamless sheets, 
etc. Most anyone would naturally say that a patent 
is granted for an original idea which no one else 
has thought of; otherwise it would not be patent- 
able. O. K., we will grant, for the sake of an argu- 
ment (or to save an argument), that that is true, 
which literally it is not. However, OLD-TIMER cer- 
tainly cannot truthfully say that he obtained that 
idea with his brains alone. Gosh, No! Without go- 
ing into details, here is how it happened. We were 
visiting a finishing plant (bleachery), and while 
being conducted through the plant by one of the 
foremen, we stopped at the department where sev- 
eral men were tearing sheets preparatory to hemming 
the ends. OLD-TIMER noticed that the men would dis- 
card a sheet once in a while. Not seeing what was 
wrong with the sheets, he inquired of the foremen 
and was shown what the trouble was, saying, “Why 
doesn’t some expert weaver do something to pre- 
vent that condition?” 

The foremen replied: “We have been weaving 
cloth all these thousands of years and no one has 
ever done anything about it yet. Why don’t you do 
something about it?’’ Well, we did. 

We went to a mill where we had some personal 
friends and solicited the help of a master mechanic, 
a superintendent of weaving, a general superinten- 
dent, and an overseer of weaving. By the com- 
bined brains of all the men represented, we, not 


“I.” built certain parts of a loom which eliminated 
the trouble noticed at the finishing plant. 


Nut No. 4: Imagination 


How often do you hear someone say, “He is 
dreaming,’ when a man talks about making a radi- 
cal change of some kind. He is having a “brain 
storm,” or, in some extreme cases, he’s “cracked.”’ 
Yes, I suppose all of us have at some time or other 
felt that way about certain ideas we have heard men 
talk about. But, gentlemen, we simply did not have 
the vision to see what makes progress. 

No important invention or discovery has ever 
been made that did not first have to be born in a 
human brain. And, imagination is that process of a 
human brain by which ideas are born. Let your 
imagination function if you ever expect to “beat the 
other fellow.” Not only let it function; cultivate its 
functioning; sharpen its perceptivity. You will in- 
crease the capacity of your imagination by its con- 
stant use. 

Some noted writer (don’t remember his name) 
once said: “Any idea of a man’s imagination is pos- 
sible to make come true.’ Whether or not we can 
go that far in our belief, we do know that most all 
progress in business, or mechanics, or science, or 
human relations, or fixing looms, or setting cards 
is a result of imagination. 

Don’t misunderstand us to infer that if your imag- 
ination pictures you in that “big job,” with a salary 
running into five figures, you will wake up next 
morning and “thar she be.” No, not quite that easy, 
fellows; we only wish it were—no we don’t either. If 
it were, there would not be any of those big jobs 
or salaries of five figures. 

No, that imagination has to have a lot of con- 
centration, a lot of vision, a lot of determination, and 
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a lot of just plain old every day hard work behind 
it to make your dreams come true. 

The word imagination has so many versions that 
it will fit most any type brain. In one man’s brain 
it may emerge as invention, like Edison’s, Westing- 
house’s, Bell’s, and others; in another brain it 
may function as inspiration to devise better human 
relations or cooperation among foremen; another 
man’s imagination may see new designs of fabrics, 
new ways to use mixed fabrics, new ways to use 
mixed fibers, etc., but all these thousands of phases 
of imagination must be born in that brain of yours. 

Maybe OLD-TIMER will give you an article 
sometime on how to make your imagination work. 


Nut No. 5: Vocabulary 


“NolFor goodness sakes, No! Not again!” OLD- 
TIMER can hear the editor of COTTON say when he 
sees that word “vocabulary,” because we have 
preached, prayed, and tried to scare you into in- 
creasing your vocabulary for the past 20 years. We 
have reasoned with you; we have tried to slip up 
behind you—in fact, we have about exhausted all 
the ideas, illustrations, and persuasions we can think 
of to impress upon you the great importance of vo- 
cabulary until we are afraid the ed‘tor will fire us 
if we say vocabulary again. Therefvure, if any of you 
new readers of this page aie interested enough to 
want to improve your chances of success, your 
chances of promotion with the inevitable result of a 
larger check each month, write the editor to furnish 
you with the cates of OLD-TIMER’s articles on vo- 
cabulary, and then see if you can borrow thesc is- 
sues of COTTON from somebody. 

(Note: Don’t ever throw away an issue o2f 
CoTTON. You should have a small notebook so tha. 
while you are reading your current issue, vou can 
make notes of the articles which are cf interest 
to you. This index will save you miu: time in find- 
ing the article you wish to refer to probably two 
or three years from now. Half of thet index took 
should be devoted to advertisements—or do yc'1 read 
the advertisements? Well, gentlemen, if you dont 
read them you are certainly missing much valuable 
information. 


Nut No. 6: Would I Hire Myself for My Jot ? 


Heck no, you would not. That is, if you will 
honestly answer the question abuu! myself. Why? 
Well, in the first place, you know so much more 
about yourself than anyone else knows about you. 
You know the things you don’t do in running your 
job, and that if you boss knew them he very likely 
would not have hired you. 

But that is not the thought that promried OLp- 
TIMER to use those words for a title of an article 
23 years ago last March. Those seven words came 
into: OLD-TIMER’s mind one day when he did some- 
thing concerning his job which he was qui-e ashamed 
of later. Then, for several years, every ‘ime he did 
something, or failed to do something which he knew 
he should have done, those seven wo-cs would ring 
in his ears. Many times he would sit duwn at’ his 
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desk because he was a little tired, or just plain lazy, 
and those seven words would make him get up and 
go back in the mill. Many mornings when he heard 
the “wake whistle” blow and thought how good it 
would feel to turn over and take another short 
nap—he could still get to the mill before the “work 
whistle” would blow—those seven words would make 
him roll out of bed and be on the job before the op- 
eratives began to arrive. 

One of the most noted speakers in the South 
used those seven words in a lecture which held his 
audience spellbound for an hour and ten minutes. 
The theme became so popular that we formed an 
Old-Timer Club, and hundreds of overseers and 
superintendents pledged themselves to adopt it as 
inspiration to make themselves more efficient tex- 
tile operating executives. The editor of CoTToNn had 
the slogan printed on a hat protector (worn inside the 
hat to protect it from perspiration) and distributed 
them by the hundreds. One large life insurance 
company bought one of these hat protectors for each 
insurance solicitor it had on its payroll, several 
hundred of them. A large radio manufacturer bought 
them for each of its salesmen. Several large mer- 
cantile establishments bought them for their sales- 
men. 

From these illustrations, gentlemen, you can 
judge for yourself if the slogan really has merit, 
and if you will conscientiously adopt it as YOUR 
slogan, it will put dollars into your pocket by mak- 
ing you a more efficient operating executive. The 
slogan is just as applicable to any other vocation as 
it is to textiles. 

on 


Union vs. Public Security 
(Continued from page 94) 


‘he public interest be better served by cheaper motor 
Cuiz instead of higher wages for a select group who 
happen to have a stranglehold on the automotive 
indust) ,”? 

Industi".' discipline is as necessary as military 
discipiine ‘4: *rmy in which discipline has failed 
is a Fcaier ainy znd an industrial organization in 
which disc pline is 1::.possible is going to be beaten 
in the compctitive race with another organization 
which has good discipline and a high competitive 
spirit. Noi! ing is more likely to destroy the com- 
petitive spirit and to slow down and disorganize 
production tl.an complete security for the workers. 
No man should be maintained secure in a jcb to 
which he is not willing to give his best efforts and 
his loyal interest. When a man knows that all he 
has to dv is run to a union steward for protection in 
any diff:rence with his employer, he is likely to be 
an inefficient and incompetent workman. ) 

It-seems tc-us that the Ford Motor Company in 
its recent demand for’“‘company security” as well as 
“union security” was on firm ground, and we were 
very happy to see a large employer with the courage 
to broach this very important subject. For years the 
unions have been trying to build up their own securi- 
ty at the expense of the general public, and particu- 
larly at the expense of the employer. 
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BETTER SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


GOAL OF AVC RESEARCH REFRESHER COURSE 





Warp ends of rayon yarn being inspected as 
they enter a two-bar tricot knitting machine 
... one of many full-sized machines in the 
AVC Textile Research Department at Marcus 
Hook, Pa. 


To bring returning AVC veterans 
up to the minute on recent develop- 
ments in rayon, “refresher” courses 
are now being conducted by The 
Educational Branch of the Textile 
Research Department at Marcus 
Hook, Pa. These courses, also open 
to executives of the company, cover 
a variety of subjects based on the 
background and objective of the in- 
dividual trainee. 

The principal aim of these courses, 
which last from one to four weeks, is 
to enable AVC personnel to render 
better service to the textile industry. 








FIVE 1945 AD. CAMPAIGNS 
AVAILABLE IN BOOKLETS 





Booklet-form reprints of five phases of 
AVC’s 1945 advertising program are now 
available. Specific titles should be requested 
in writing to American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
The booklets are: 

“Reporting to our Neighbors”—adver- 
tisements addressed to AVC plant commu- 
nities, 

“Rayon Tells its Story to the Public”— 
a series showing how rayon, through re- 
search, grows constantly more important 
to our everyday life. 

““CROWN’ Tested Merchandise High- 
lights”—a series addressed to both the pub- 
lic and the trade, featuring merchandise of 
CROWN Tested fabrics. 

“True Stories About Untrue Ideas”—ac- 
tual incidents in retail selling. 
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““CRC WN’ Tested Case Histories of 1945” 
—address-d to the textile trade. They ex- 
plain the CROWN Tested plan’s operation, 
with examples of new fabrics brought out 
under the plan. 


MARCUS HOOK EXPANSION 


New spinning machines—and the refitting 
and modernizing of existing equipment— 
are the main objectives of a modernization 
program that AVC is carrying out as rap- 
idly as possible at its Marcus Hook, Pa., 
plant, it has announced. The plant pro- 
duces rayon yarns for men’s and women’s 
clothing, for home furnishing materials, 
and for tire cords. 


FIVE-FOLD 
LINEAGE INCREASE 


Advertising featuring 
“CROWN” Tested rayon 
fabrics, placed by retail- 
ers in daily and Sunday 
newspapers in 1945, in- 
creased five times over 
total agate lines run in 


a g 1944, according to re- 


an i ports of the Advertising 
43 44 4% Checking Bureau. The 


1945 total of 1,705,382 
lines compares with 369,432 in 1944, and 
307,944 in 1943. 


RAYON—20 YEARS AGO 
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Rayon from insect shells is news, Chitin, 
a substance from beetles and grasshoppers, 
and shells of crabs and lobsters, is being 
tried for spinning solution. 

















“Made in U.S.A.” appears for the first time 
on much mechanical equipment being sup- 
plied to American rayon manufacturers. 


A surprise to many mills adapting rayon 
to new textile uses is the fact that rayon 
is not subject to weighting. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


] PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, 
D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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© e of the strongest trends in textile merchandising today 
the growing use of identification hang-tags. Clothing manu- 

ers feature them. Retailers demand them. Consumers 

look for them, * The value of your tag is in direct propor- 
tion to fee factual information it carries. Give. yours extra 
— value...to both the trade and the consumer .. . by putting 
your fabrics to scientific Test, and then using the findings 
on the tag. That's the type of information that guarantees 
you that your hang-tags will be used . . . and not thrown 
away! * Let us recommend the proper Tests for your fabrics 
... Tests that will pyle eng | in your fabric identification. 


















UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
t NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON WOONSOCKET CHICAGO 














High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
























and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 





(CHARMCO) 





Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
brier County, W. Va., originat- 
ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium ... Raven Run 
Our P= scampraneh with the experience gained through long and varied 


mar. 


eting activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 





General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 








Branches: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI 
DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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Question and Answers 
on Card Strips 


A MILL EXECUTIVE recently wrote to the editors 

requesting information as to how card strips 
should be torn up before re-running them in his 
pickers, or how to run the strips. This question was 
passed along to two practical mill men, and their 
replies follow: 


EDITOR COTTON: 

At the present time we are not using any card 
strips in our regular cotton mix, but for several 
years we used a large percentage of card strips, in- 
cluding cylinder and doffer strips and flat strips 
in a special mix for a fabric which did not require a 
high-grade stock. We still have the machinery on 
which we ran this mix, so we will endeavor to tell 
this contributor how we handled our card strips. 

Located in our waste room we have four pickers, 
one of which we did not use for the card strips. 
They are as follows: 

(a) Breaker picker, hopper feeder, with a Buck- 
ley beater at the back and a Kirschner beat- 
er in the front. 

(b) Intermediate picker with apron for eight 
laps, for mixing the stocks, and having a 
Kirschner beater. 

(c) Finisher picker with regular apron and hav- 
ing a Kirschner beater. 

(d) Finisher picker with feed apron about four 
feet long and a Kirschner beater. (This pick- 
er was not used for the card strips but for 
regular white waste as will be explained 
subsequently. ) 

The card strips were fed by hand into the hop- 
per of picker (a) which fed the stock into the ma- 
chine with a regular spiked apron. 

The laps from this breaker picker were laid on 
the apron of picker (b) together with the other 
laps of our special mix. The laps from this inter- 
mediate picker were run on the finisher picker (c) 
and were then taken to the cards. This completes 
the operation of handling the card strips under our 
former system. 


Handling White Roving Waste 


For the benefit of this correspondent and others 
who might be interested, we are giving a brief de- 
scription of how we handle our white roving waste at 
the present time, as this same breaker picker (a) is 
employed in this operation. 

The white waste from the card room, the spin- 
ning room (except the waste from the bobbin ma- 


- . 





OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
terest to other readers. Questions, answers, or let- 
ters need not conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before being published. 
Names or connections of contributors are never 
used without permission, each participant being 
designated by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publiction, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be address to: Editor ‘Cotton,’ 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





chine) and the laboratory is fed by hand onto the 
short apron of picker (d). Instead of making a lap 
this waste is allowed to run on the floor and is then 
fed by hand into the breaker picker (a). By way of 
explanation as to why the waste is not fed into the 
breaker picker first we find that the roving and 
Sliver waste becomes tangled around the doffer 
(kicker) roll and chokes the machine. 

Instead of making a lap the stock is allowed to 
run on the floor and is loaded into a roller box for 
transportation to the opening room. 

Adjacent to the opening room we have a small 
room which is designed to isolate any fires, and 
which contains a hopper feeder. The waste from the 
bobbin machine is brought into this room by means 
of a conveyor pipe. This waste is mixed with the 
reworked white waste which we have brought from 
the waste room and fed into the hopper feeder. A 
conveyor pipe takes the combined white waste and 
feeds it into the main conveyor pipe leading from the 
opening room to the picker room. 

We endeavor to Keep a small amount of this re- 
worked white waste going into the regular mix at 
all times as this gives a better distribution of this 
stock which very likely contains a lot of short, brok- 
en fibers and neps. 

If it were necessary for us to run card strips in 
our regular mix, we see no reason why we could 
not handle them like we do our regular white waste, 
except that the breaker picker could very likely 
tear up the strips sufficiently well without having 
to put them through picker (d) as we do our rov- 
ing and sliver waste. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7734 





EDITOR COTTON: 


We give herewith our system on re-running card 
strips into the stock again. 

The card sliver was to be used in making insu- 
lating yarns on counts ranging from 3s to 12s, and 
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the oscillating comb attached to the doff flats. The 
strips were dropped and carried directly back into 
the feed. 

My opinion of this is that on coarse numbers 
such as these and the class of yarn produced, it is 
satisfactory, but I would not care to operate in this 
manner on finer counts of yarn because the amount 


of leaf, motes, and trash is heavy. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7733 


the plies were mainly 8s/2, 8s/3, 8s/4, 10s/2 and 
12s/2. Forty per cent was reworked wastes and 
the balance was low grade cotton, very trashy and 
weak-fibered. The average staple was 7/8 to 
1-inch. 

Our flats on the card were speeded up three 
times the ordinary speed. There were no Thompson 
rolls on the front of the card and the strips were 
carried back to be doffed at the back of the card by 





Some Time Studies on Laying Up Roving 





























EDITOR COTTON: 
Possibly some other reader of TABLE 1 
How OTHER MEN MANAGE will be Average Time ' Average a 
interested in some time studies we Job — ota 
have made on roving men in our No. Frames 1st Shift 2nd Shift Ist Shift 2nd Shift 
spinning room. 1 56 4.93 apd = = 
After making a series of time - po 5 97 195 101 
studies, we have found that the 4 36 5.59 6.56 2.37 2.66 
jobs are considerably out of bal- 5 36 5.73 7.23 1.93 2.40 
aoe ll iobs b nd t 1 6 23 4.98 6.29 1.82 2.13 
apntea tere Pls ze wed gees, Meemmcarepin aed Shift Average 5.40 5.88 1.66 1.94 
light. The average times, as com- Total Average 5.64 1.80 
piled from the studies, are given 
in Table 1. 
Using the average of 7.44 (5.64 
+- 1.80) minutes per box for the TABLE 2 
laying-up of roving, including tak- Frames Re "gob 1 of Sa 
° ° . 0 ns 
a remiethenn ampere and a round Yarn Dine. Narco Day Pull Job. Makes ‘- Creel 
trip to elevator, and allowing 400 iain 8% aoe nas noes? 80 Single 
; ; ° ins. ° ° ° 1 
minutes per eight-hour day as 17.00 : 78.8 118.7 (00842 80 Single 
working time (80 minutes for 15.00 95.3 98.2 01018 80 Single 
rest), then wec lude th : 13.50 112.7 83.0 .01205 80 Single 
‘ob ld be: eae 12.50 126.7 73.8 .01355 80 Single 
jon would be: 13.50 2% ins. 114.0 82.1 01218 85 Single 
400 — 7.44 — 53.76 boxes per 12.50 123.1 76.0 .01316 85 Single 
day. 10.50 160.8 58.2 .01718 85 Single 
4 10.00 167.4 55.9 .01789 85 Single 
Taking an average of 116 bob- 9.25 183.7 50.9 01965 85 Single 
bins per box and 1% lbs. per bob- 8.00 221.0 42.3 .02364 85 Single 
bin, we then see that: o non oe ry 02387 104 Sinele 
116 X 1.5 * 53.76 — 9354 lbs. 6.00 323.5 28.9 .03460 104 Single 
er day should be required of each 4.50 468.5 20.0 .05000 208 Double 
ahs fae ‘ 2.85 738.9 12.7 .07874 208 Double 
5 =e. 10.00 Pra. 146.8 63.7 01570 104 Single 
Considering 9354 Ibs. per day as 3.50 Pra. 536.2 17.4 .05747 104 Single 
a fair job and. using the standard 
production per frame on each 
group of frames, we obtain the ant. 
data presented in Table 2. f ES 
At present we are using six rov- No. Frames Fractional Part Total Job 
ing men per shift, but based on Yarn Running of Job Per Frame Requirement 
the time studies and calculations, 17.00 20 .00842 .16840 
we observe from Table 3 that f 15.00 26 01018 28504 
= ee *13.50 22 01205 .26510 
men can do the work. *12.50 86 .01355 1.16530 
The fractional rt of ; 10.50 40 .01718 .68720 
Rincon “9 ee 9.25 20 01965 '39300 
shou e written on each frame 8.00 19 .02364 44916 
card so that any major yarn change a 2 .03460 .06920 
; : . : 3 .05000 .15000 
can be immediately adjusted, 2 85 5 07874 15748 
thereby keeping the roving jobs 3.50 Pra. 1 05747 05747 
as fully under control as any other 10.00 Pra. 1 .01570 01570 
scheduled job. Also, we would Total 244 3 86305 
regulate the trips per day te each 2 ile 
group of frames so that all unnec- ‘tite aoe numbers that are run on two ring sizes are given the greatest allowance in 
essary walking will be eliminated. 
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Table 4 gives the number of 
trips per frame per day for the TABLE 4 
yarn numbers we are now run- Trips per Day to Frame 
ning, one column showing the trips ning cin, oe. tS ae 
necessary when the roving on top Yarn Diam. Frame Day of Creel One-Half One-Third 
of the frames is allowed to be half 20.00 2% ins. 61.5 120. 1.02 1.54 
sch 17.00 78.8 120 1.31 1.97 
used up before replenishing, the 15.00 95.3 120 159 9 38 
other when the roving is allowed 13.50 112.7 120 1.88 2.82 
to be one-third used up. It is rec- 12.50 126.7 120 2.11 3.17 
ommended that the roving not be ye ae ee. aoe oe yt 290 
replenished until one-half has been 10.50 160.8 127.5 2.52 3.78 
used. 10.00 167.4 127.5 2.63 3.94 
Since changing from six to four nae a rie ye a 
roving men would be rather ab- 9.25 3 ins. 185.8 156.0 2.38 3.57 
: ; 8.00 223.4 156.0 2.86 4.30 
Tut, we are Hguring on reducing 6.00 323.5 156.0 4.15 6.22 
the roving men only one hand per 4.50 468.5 312.0 3 00 4.50 
shift, but at the same time using = 7 = a yy pe 
66 : . 10.0 Ta. 146. ° ° ‘ 
ee See: ee ee pe 3.50 Pra. 536.2 312.0 3.44 5.16 
frame” figure to keep the jobs 











even; at some later date we shall 
rase the job requirement to the 
full 9,354 lbs. per shift. Such a change would not be 
an extreme increase in the working time of each 
job, but rather a change in the way the time is 
used; e.g., from walking and looking for places to 
lay roving to a systematic method of laying up a 
fixed amount at a certain time. 

The average age of the men timed was 46.4 years. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7709 





A Reader Comments 


on Reeent Features 


EDITOR COTTON: 

If the editor of How OTHER MEN MANAGE will be 
a little indulgent, we should like to comment on 
some material appearing in recent issues of COTTON. 
First, we should like to discuss the recent series by 
OLD-TIMER, “The Training of Assistant Overseers.” 

We certainly think that OLD TIMER is on the right 
track. The days of the overseer who is promoted to 
that position just because he is a good loom fixer, a 
good card grinder, or the best section man have 
just about passed. Naturally, it would be fine if 
the overseer of weaving could be a good loom fixer, 
but it takes more than this to make a good over- 
seer. The future overseers should come from the 
ranks of the present secondhands, but unless these 
men are properly trained they just are not going to 
be able to make the grade. 

The overseer of the future will have to be a 
student of human nature, psychology, sociology, and 
labor relations as well as of the technical aspects of 
his job. The best way for the mill to be assured of 
having this kind of foremen, it seems to us, is to 
follow OLD TIMER’S advice and train the assistant 
overseers. 

In recent months we have known of two or three 
overseers’ jobs to be open, and the management had 
to pass over the secondhands of the departments 


and secure men from elsewhere to fill the places. 
We are not so sure that in every case it was the 
secondhand’s fault that he was passed by. Of course, 
much could be said about the selection of second- 
hands in the first place, but once having selected a 
man for this place the mill has a definite responsi- 
bility either in directly training him for future ad- 
vancement, or at least seeing that he takes advantage 
of the many opportunities now available to every- 
one in keeping abreast of the many changes now 
taking place in industrial relations and manage- 
ment. It is our view that a man who occupies the 
position of assistant overseer and who, in the opin- 
ion of management, is not capable of being over- 
seer, either because of Jack of ability or training, 
should be given suitable warning; then, if he cannot 
show any improvement, he should be replaced as 
soon as a competent man is available. 

We certainly wish to compliment OLD TIMER on 
the good work that he is doing, especially in the 
series of articles just completed on “The Training 
of Assistant Overseers.”’ 


Comments on Glenn Gardiner’s Address 


On page 117, of the October 1945 issue of CoTTON, 
there appears a condensation of an address by Glenn 
Gardiner, speaking at the Southern Conference on 
Human Relations in Industry, at Greenville, S. C. 
One of the things which he said was, “We must be 
more thorough in sharing information with our 
foremen. There should be meetings with super- 
visors for the exchange of information. And this 
must be a two-way session.” 

We most heartily agree with Mr. Gardiner on 
this statement. Too often overseers are kept in the 
dark regarding mill policies, personnel changes, em- 
ployee complaints, customer complaints, contemplat- 
ed product or machinery changes, market condi- 
tions, the company’s financial position, and many 
other things, the knowledge of which would give 
them more prestige with the workers and make 
for better relations all around. Too often the union 
officials, in those mills which are organized, find out 
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these things before the foremen do and pass the 
word around to the workers. The result is that some 
foreman is asked by a worker to explain some of 
these things to him, and the foreman, not having 
been properly informed, is unable to give a satis- 
factory reply and thus loses face. 

If the foreman is to function as the representa- 
tive of management in his department, he must be 
taken into the complete confidence of management 
and given all the information necessary to enable 
him to do a good job. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7735 
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eShown here is an interesting developmeut on picker hoppers at 
Monarch Mills, Monarch Plant, Union, 8. C. The back of the hopper 
is hinged at the top, so that it can be quickly raised and the hopper 
emptied in case of fire, thus preventing damage to the apron. The 
hinged door also facilitates repairing an apron or installing a new 
one. After removing the four bolts which hold the back in place, 
a *%-inch rod is passed through the upper holes, and the back swings 
up around the rod. A chain and hook are provided to hold the 
door open. 





Bobbin Formers on 
Filling Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Referring to the inquiry from CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7666, in the September issue, it is true that the bobbin 
former on a filling spinning frame puts more yards 
of yarn on the bobbins, but most people expect too 
much of it and overdo the thing. 

While it will reduce the number of yards per 
bobbin, I suggest that the inquirer change the build 
so that the angle at the base of the bobbin will be 


smaller. In so doing, the possibility of the yarn roll- 
ing over the bottom of the bunch is reduced, and the 
possibility of filling breaking while being pulled off 
in weaving is also reduced. The yarn may not be 
wound on the bobbin so that successive layers overlap, 
but the sudden stop of the shuttle in the box has a 
tendency to loop the filling over the bottom of the 
bunch, causing it to hang and break. 

The bobbin former is all right so long as too much 
is not expected, but the writer has found it is more 
trouble than it is worth. Of course, my experience 
is limited to coarse yarns, 4s to 21s, and the bobbin 
former may be satisfactory on fine yarns; but, gen- 
erally speaking, equal results can be accomplished in 


other ways than with the former. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7679 
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Preventing Yarn from 
Rolling on Slasher 


EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7725 has offered a series of 
questions in the November issue in connection with 
his slashers that certainly are interesting. His ques- 
tion referred to yarn rolling on the slasher. 

My first suggestion is the application of a pre- 
drying cylinder at the rear of his slashers to dry the 
wet yarn of the remaining dye liquor prior to its 
entry to the size box. 

Having gone through a series of such worry- 
some matters as CONTRIBUTOR No. 7725 relates, I 
will offer suggestions in an effort to overcome his 
problem of yarn rolling in the sets. 

My observation is that his slack rolls are in the 
wrong position on his dye beams, wet or dry. These 
should be on the lower side of his section beams 
rather than the upper, and if he cares to size the 
bleached and dyed yarn together these should be 
united at the size box, and not mixed together; this 
allows the bleached yarn to chafe the dyed yarn. 

Inasmuch as there is bleached yarn and dyed 
yarn in the same sets, the absorption of size in the 
two will not be the same. This is another reason 
for the use of two size boxes at the rear of the slash- 
er, running the bleached yarn through one, and the 
dyed yarn through the other, and drying together on 
the slasher cylinders. This is much more important 
when 11 beams of 540 ends are in a set with an ag- 
gregate of 5940 ends in the set. 

In so far as using dye beams with lead coated 
heads is concerned, it seems almost archaic to be 
doing this when stainless steel offsets this possibility 
of head laps that he mentioned. Knowing of sev- 
eral mills that have put in many dye machines in 
the past few years, I do not know any that have re- 
quested lead coated heads. This is for single dye 
machines as well as the multiple kettle type. Lead 
coating is a potent trouble maker, and should be 
avoided if possible. 

The presence of ridges between the threads on 
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For no-slip, trouble-free performance, it 
is essential to equip your frames with 
aprons that fit exactly. KENTEX pre- 
cision aprons do just this! They are made 
in a modern plant, by skilled craftsmen, 
and are micrometer-gauged to assure 
exact conformance to your specifica- 
tions. And, they’re made of strong, dur- 
able, genuine leather . . . Write us for 


samples, prices and complete information. 
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the warped dye beams is indicative of too much ten- 
sion on the ends of the warper, and can be overcome 
by variable drives on the warpers if the beams are 
direct drive, and if the beams are friction driven, 
less applied tension on the individual ends on the 
warpers will be of great help. 

There arises a question as to why my fellow con- 
tributor runs his bleached and dyed yarn separate- 
ly, and there rests an opinion that the affinity of the 
chlorine for napthol dyes, and the resultant disinte- 
grating of fibers after the garments are made up 
and laundered may be the reason for this separation 
of the dyed and bleached yarns. A very effective 
remedy in this instance is to boil the beams for one 
hour or longer in the dye machine before applying 
the dye liquor, or bleach compound. This will aid 
in softening and loosening heavy motes and leaf trash 
in the yarn, and avoid pocketing of unsaturated cell- 
ulose or other particles that have an affinity for 
dyestuffs or the chlorine solutions that will result 
in off shades. 

Accompanying this is a sketch, with a suggestion 
for an arrangement of his section beams and single 
size box with the pre-dry cylinder, that should be of 
help to him. Note will be made that we have two 
tension rolls under each beam (made of copper pipe 
142-inch in diameter). Those marked A are running 
counter-clockwise, and those indicated by B are 
turning clockwise. Note will also be made that no 
set of ends will contact that of another beam until 
they meet at the preventer rolls back of the pre- 
dry cylinder. Those rolls on the dye beams are run- 
ning in opposite directions, the last one is positive- 
ly driven from the first one by a spliced rope belt, 
the rolls being of equal size and grooved for this pur- 
pose on a shoulder at one end. This opposite driven 
roll exerts a small amount of pressure against the 
ends, with a little friction, and stops what rolling 
that might have begun in this short space of 12 
inches, and prevents rolls from being created as we 
experienced. 

With this arrangement of beams, it will be noted 
that one is just a bit higher than the one previous 
in the set, and this also can be effected with beams 
of equal. height in the creel, if the creel is clear of 
the floor by some 12 or more inches, with varying 
heights of the tension roll pairs that are driven by 
the respective beams in the set. 

Running ends over and under, we found that the 
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yarn from the back beam would be stretched so that 
it would pull apart between the last two cylinders 
in the slasher. Our slashers are equipped with three 
cylinders, and where we run wet dye beams we have 
the pre-dry cylinders also. 

More satisfaction is realized where dye beams are 
run where the beams are dried much more, instead 
of hot dried as mentioned in the questions offered. 
This requires a longer time, and more equipment. 
However, I believe the extra investment is well 
spent. There is also a saving in the cost of the pro- 
cessing steam. Another good practice in running hot, 
wet beams is to keep all windows closed in the slash- 
er room, also to add a bit of softener in the dye pro- 
cess or in the pre-boil which gives better penetra- 
tion of size, and better running looms. 

The preventive method of slack yarn by the use 
of rope and weight method, plus the use of direct 
driven tension rolls, and training slasher tenders 
not to make abrupt stops is helpful. 

Further, it might be stated that we run leases 
after each warp, to break up any possible rolling 
that might develop. In our sets, not many rolled ends 
are experienced—even though we had quite a fight 
to overcome some of these causes—and we run a 
rather hard size to prevent balls and mat-ups on 
the looms. Our work loads on weavers is compar- 
able to that of white pattern goods. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7727 








The Marking of 
Roving Bobbins 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I find the inquiry from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7665 in 
the July issue of COTTON interesting but feel that the 
system of identifying roving bobbins could be im- 
proved upon. 

There are two reasons for placing identification 
marks on roving. The first and most important is 
some means of identification between different hank 
rovings being made. This means of identification 
eliminates the possibility of mixing roving in the 
future processes. The other reason is to identify the 
tender who made the roving. This tends to keep 
bad work to a minimum. And by bad work I include 
singles, doubles, hard ends, bad creel pieces, slubs, 
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Clean Goods 
From Looms 


To get high output of perfect 
goods you must prevent damage 
caused by dripping, leaking oil. 


Change from oils that won't stay 
where applied---to drip-less, 
waste-less 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


You'll prevent oil spots, also save 
trouble and money. 


By remaining in bearings NON- 
FLUID OIL outlasts oil many 
times over---keeping down oil 
and application cost. 


7 out of 10 mills are regular 
users. They know NON-FLUID 


OIL saves them money. 


Write today for instructive bulletins 
and free testing sample. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. |. Chicago, Ill. 


Atlante, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


When Writin "e Advertisers, Please Mention 
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DARNELL 


Save Money 


aber, quality assures a 


long life of efficient Ser- 
vice—it pays to ‘Demand 


Darnell Dependability . 


Free 


DARNELL MANUAL 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST..NEW YORK,NY 
LONG BEACH. CALIFCRNIA, 36 NW. CLINTON, CHICAGO. ILL 
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gouts, clearer droppings—in fact, anything a good 
operative can eliminate but doesn’t unless his roving 
can be identified. 

I will now try to describe a system of marking 
that reduces the amount of marking to a minimum 
and still makes identification simple. I use one mark 
on the bottom to identify the hank roving being made. 
In this way, the spinning department roving haulers 
can tell at a glance which roving they are using, as 
all markings that concern them are in one place— 
on the bottom. 

For operator identification, I mark the tops of 
bobbins only. We never use over two marks on the 
top; thus, a finished bobbin never has over three 
marks on it, in contrast to the five marks used by 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7665. 

Each speeder tender at the end of each shift marks 
the roving with his or her mark as far as the roving 
has run. This identifies the roving as made by one 
shift. This roving is not marked again because, if 
we know who made it thus far, we also know who 
finished it, for we know which hand took over at 
the change of shifts. 

The bottom mark, or hank mark, is placed on the 
roving by the operative who doffs the frame. This 
is done on the doff when both lines of roving are on 
top of each other, or just before packing in the truck. 
We do it at this time because it saves valuable pro- 
duction time, as the roving is then in a favorable 
position for fast and accurate marking. And in using 
this plan, we have developed a marking system that 
has proved fast and foolproof. 

I might add that making operatives put their per- 
sonal mark on the bottom, as CONTRIBUTOR No. 7665 
suggests, causes it to be at an awkward and incon- 
venient time, thus increasing the chances of skip- 
ping bobbins, which can never be identified later. 
When you confine your personal identification to the 
top of the bobbin, the section hand or second hand 
can, in a few moments after his shift starts, walk up 
his alleys and check in a glance how the section has 
been left. The evidence is right out in front of him, 
whereas at least half of the marking, were it on the 
bottom, would be hidden and could not be detected 
easily. 

Now as to colors: The first tender uses, say, one 
green; the second, two green; the third, one lavender, 
the fourth, one yellow; the fifth, one green and one 
lavender; the sixth, one lavender and one yellow; etc. 
By using one or two more shades, any number of 
combinations can be formed, with never more than 
three marks per bobbin and all in a conspicuous 
place. 3 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7665 comments on the com- 
plaints received because of too much chalk on the 
finished yarn. Our system eliminates some marking. 
However, in my experience with several mills, the 
complaints I have heard came from using chalk; 
those mills which were willing to go to the extra 
expense of using crayon have no complaints from 
dark colors. In our set-up, we even use black. 

Crayon lasts a long time, puts very little marking 
on the roving, is very clear, and does not smudge 
like chalk. Also it eliminates the tendency which 


some operatives have, in using chalk, to dip it into 
water and thus cause absorption of the chalk into the 
roving. The crayon mark is entirely on the surface. 
And the type of crayon we use comes in enough 
light shades to take care of the largest of mill layouts. 
The only place where we use chalk is on picker laps. 

We have had a chart made on which we post the 
operators’ names and marks. This chart is framed 
and hung near the spot where the bad roving is sort- 
ed out. The sorter can tell at a glance just who is 
who and who made what. 

If a doff is started and completed on one shift, 
that roving is marked the full length on the top side. 
This indicates that one person was responsible for 


the entire bobbin. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7701 





Painting Gear Boxes 
as Safety Measure 


EDITOR COTTON: - 

It might be of interest to the readers of ‘“‘How 
Other Men Manage” to learn how we eliminated a 
very dangerous hazard in our mill. 

Most textile machines are painted a grey color, 
including the gears. On our roving and spinning 
frames, as well as our cards, we had a number of 
accidents where fingers were crushed between 
gears. In almost every case, the injured operator 
insisted that he didn’t realize he had his hand so 
close to the gears. Of course, it is positively pro- 
hibited to do any adjusting, repairing, etc., while 
machinery is in operation. 

Nevertheless, we decided to paint all gear boxes 
with a white enamel paint, leaving the gears as they 
were. This gave a very decided contrast in color, 
and the workers can now immediately distinguish 
the moving gears from the white background. 

It has been very gratifying how much this simple 
procedure has reduced personal injuries from mov- 
ing gears. The operatives say that it is now much 
easier for them to see the moving gears. 

I should like to hear from other readers who 
may have tried a similar method, and how it worked 
out. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7724 
—_——_oo@—____ 


How Effectively Do You Give Instructions? 

Before giving instructions, do you review in your 
own mind all the information which should be included 
in your instruction of a worker on a new job? 

In giving instructions, do you always follow the four 
standard instruction steps which are (a) prepare, (b) 
present, (c) perform, and (d) follow-up? 

Do you always continue instruction until you know 
the learner really knows? 

Do you act upon the principle that “if the learner 
hasn’t learned, the teacher hasn’t taught’’? 

Do you follow up instructions to make certain that 
workers stick to the instruction that you gave? 

—‘Management Information,” Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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In Canada—Canadian Textile Engrg. Ltd. 
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You Down 


because Stonhard products can reduce your floor and 
maintenance costs by as much as 50%. 


HERE’S HOW... 
Use STONHARD RESURFACER for your rutted and 


worn floors, platforms and trucking aisles. There's no 
skilled labor problem. No ripping or cutting up of the 
old surfaces will be necessary. Tough, yet resilient, 
patches or complete overlays can be applied over 
concrete, wood, brick or composition. 

Repair or entirely resurface your old, dried-out and 
leaky roofs with STONHARD LIQUID and PLASTIC 
ROOF RESURFACERS. No laps, joints or nail holes 
will remain to trouble you. Because they are applied 
cold, there is no involved preparation of materials. 
Can be applied over any type of roof surface, flash- 
ings and gutters. 


Help Yourself to This Opportunity 


Stonhard Company will send you a TRIAL drum of 
these materials. If after 30 days’ use and observation 
you are not satisfied, we will cancel our invoice. 


To find out how you can save as much 
as 50% on your floor and roof main- 
tenance—send in this coupon. 


Stonhard Company 
814 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Tell us how we can save on our floor | 
and roof maintenance. | 











STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 


Serving the Railroads, Public Utilities and Industries Since 1922 


401 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 
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The year 1946 should mark the return 
to full scale production of textile machinery for 


the first time since the war. 


Numerous modernization programs planned 
for several years will get underway as new machinery 


is being installed. 


If you are among those fortunate enough 
to get new machinery, we shall be glad to work 
with you in placing your used machinery. 


If you are interested in buying used 
machinery to balance or increase your present pro- 
duction or for new production, we shall be glad to 


know your requirements. 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


Cable Address: COMACH 





COMER 


308 IVY ST., N.E. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Here is the "cream of the cro 
operation and management. 


ese reference books and catal 
involved. Read through the list careful 
fill in the numbers of those desired on + 


HELPFUL BOOKETS FREE 


" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
ogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
ment in which you are interested. Then 


— booklets on the subject or eq » P= 
mail it to COTTON. 


e coupon on the following page a 


This Service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT... 


8. MILL eh bulletin for 
thern a a STATES TESTING OO.., 


HOW FACTORING CAN | PROFITS 
clients’ eapital liquid attitude of factor 


chec credi including ical balance sheet.— 

SOMMERGT ON ACTORS New York City. 
5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Illustrated 
boc klet how f at | oeet in- 
ANKING no: ANY, New 


formation. 
York, N. Y 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE... 

102. “TANK Maga Baa page booklet of i- 
lustrations of elevated 
tanks, constructed my by manufacturers as 
well as stand ee. a, Se and h 

vessels, n ers helpful “a 
~~ oy Also a Also & list of cmpat few eae omen 

COMPANY, en Ga. 

106. THEY ied ~~  SeSeee - 

sueting Shesteeted besldet containing faate "ahont 


Mazda lamps ~ be free on request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC sent you of 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. — 

107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leafiets 
nal floot scrubbing machines FINNELG STEED, 

ng m 

ENC., Elkhart, Ind. 

108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes atomizers with construction 


new 
lessening air tion. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, , A —— 8. C. 


115. ATOMIZER tUtere ERS Recent issue of 
“Parks’ Parables’ method of humidifi- 


atomizer 
cation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


120. es FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
~ — mod indicat- 


12-page book ern, automatic- 
ing scales for ents of the textile indus- 


try.— TOLEDO SC COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 
129. SAnneon OPEN HEAD ee oe 
Bulletin describes function 


design aaa humidifier. — THE 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON - te orgie PRECIPITRON— 
Descri 


bes ee aa application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse itron air 
cleaning unit.--THE BAHNSON COMP. , Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C, 


i3!. 8 WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS—How to get uorescent for 
modern at ae ee ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, -» Ipswich, Mass. 


182. ROOF ROULATION—iiterotare on new PC 
phe Insulation dampness, mP 


damage. — H CORNING CORP 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
i344. OVER THE ROUGH Crd — Muneaet 
building maintenance manual, ~~ ‘orma- 
tion for resurfacing, patching and 
walls. floors, roofs. Includes both nein 
floor treatments.—STONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia. Pa 


135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 
colors can used to reduce hazards, cut down acci- 
dents.—-E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC.. 
Finishes Division. C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


136. AIR CONDITIONING AND EO SST SIAL. 
REF RIGERATION—20 page ay 
describing wartime uses of air condition ing industrial 


en — ae 
R CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


{38. MAGNESIUM a» THE TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—lDlustrated boo of 


6s 
for inning, twist machines, 
hg Se cece co. OF 
AMERICA. I Babergh. P 


139. AIR FILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL 
4 control, including engi- 
CO. ING. 


tm 
sean data.—AMERI ICAN. AIR FILTER 
275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


141. PA fae Li PA bam by FLUORESCENT AT 
iTS FINEST—Fil industrial | ing 

lems. POLY ANIA ELECTRIC PROD 

Salem, Mass. 


143. COLOR DYNAMICS—Booklet on use of en- 
ergy color to help maintain employee morale, 
<afety records. officient preduction.—PITTSBURGH 
PLATE ——— CoO., Paint Div., Dept. CO, Pitts- 
= 22 a. 


44. WARDROBE AND INDUSTRIAL LOCKER 
RACKS Folder describing ne wardrobe and 
industrial racks for empl 
equipment.—VOGEL-P 


other coat room 
SON CO., Chicago 5 II. 
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145. HOW TO CLEAN IRON AND i pees 
TEXTILES a PROCESS—Bulletin 1062- 

to ete FA 
MFG. COMPANY, fso1 12th S8t., 7 Pa. 


146. YOUR FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT TO 
YOUR _— 2 PRODUCTION—LDlustrated book on 
redu costs, floors.—G. H. 

CO. 2585 N. Second St., Minneapolis, 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL BBER 
G600DS CATALOG—40 dae " 
information and 


tables “helpful -in* the 


the proper belting, hose or to suit 
irements of the mill -GOODYEAR TIRE - 
ER CO., Akron, Ohio. = 


216. ods ea. et Oe pieromane 
cial Tanned Leather a4 


as 
as Check Straps, Pick Harness Str Lug , 
Bumper . Solid Round Leather “Baltin t 

219. LOOM MOTORS AND poms eti 
a oneks n 


q 


motors and manual 
switch. GENERAL ELECTRIC CoO., 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—<64 cata] of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial’ bearings, 
0 ess ars, tt 
—THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 

CO., Toledo, O. 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA ng plete book showing many drive 
combinations easy selection with engineering in- 
formation for “n special V-Belt drives. No. 
915.—ROCK WOO . CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 

—Booklet specific lubrication prob- 


CATION gi 
ey ee ee ee eee ae operation, dies 
advice on wuses various oils and greases.— 

BH WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York. 
New York. 


231. V- ped ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 


50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive d of spe- 
cial V-belt drives, numerous standard tab charts 
and st MANHATTAN 


DIV. of Raybestos- 


235. JOHNSON asi OYL BEARING BRONZE 
Tt i the complete story S 


—LILlustrated 
Johnson Ledaloy . Bronze e newest et development in 
self -lubricated for textile bearings and bush- 
ee OHNSON Bn BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 
236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive —— a, Ss ~ belt, — Fig 
oe Bann per inch dths, sen 
free on request.—J. E. RHOADS & sone, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


237. FAFNIR BALL ee oy As Rit TEX- 
TILE ge ed nee g lp mac . 
advan of ball on ext machinery 


@CO., New 


244. Me pe SPINDURA ro ng =. Be 
brication for all types of spindles, based on 
tests.—TEXAS CO., New York City. 


246. gp —— COSTS—Nationwide 
showin ho 





Illustrated Survey g w Ameri “5 textile 
mills cut o costs with Mul V-Belt 
Drives.—GA RUBBER CO., Denver, 

HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELT!ING—LDlustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation: maintenance; cleaning; Sos 
aligning shafting, pulleys.—SOUTHERN BELTIN 
CoO., Atlanta, Ga. 


262. THE SERVICE fl ee lubrica- 
tion eh for cotton and woolen milis.—SINCLAIR 
. New York 20, N. Y. 

263. caeean ROLLER BEARINGS—Catalog En- 
gineering lication Data Edition 32 contains 
full data on selection of proper Needle er Bearings 
and outlines uses of such in various commodities 
including textile uses, types, installations, lubrica- 
Hen. ete. —TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 

onn. 


264. NEW DEPARTURE SHOP MANUAL—lIllus- 
trated catalog showing ball bearing mounting and 
maintenance practice. Covers storage, cleaning, lubri- 
cation, types of bearings.—NEW DEPARTURE DIV., 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. Bristol, Conn. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES . 


301. JOHNSON ge PRESSURE sermtTe— 
Bulletin describing t pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no yo Bw and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instrurc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP.’ Three Rivers, Mich. 


J 


306. ee ae CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
Bullet describing instruments and 


illustrated 

accessories —— =| — efficient dyeing, fnishing. 
slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, and other proe- 
esses involving temperature.—THE FOXBORO COM- 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 


307. THERMOMETER AND PRESSURE 
ee 6705-R and yp give data on 
circular and rectangular premure type 
economia for indicating, recordin, ~~. control. 
ling operations ustry.— 
Lg Wn THOERULEMINT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for silashers, tanks, 
vats, ete. Also other literature.—POWERS REGU 

Chicago, DL. 


310. PIPE . FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
prices, service pressures. — GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, R. L 


311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping. 
valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips.— 
CRANB Co., Chi 


°° cago, 


312. MASON REDUCING VALVES — Illustrated 
catalog on Fg Be. valves, pipe strainers, control 
equipment for control. — MASON-NEILAN 


REGULATOR co... Boston 24, Mass. 
*-- w+ 7 Sear CONTROL — Bulletin 


1705-1 giving features and benefits of 
te |. = for slashers and textile 
a — BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING. 
T 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 

Se aa . automatically wo 
locking on feeders to prevent 

ane pm ~ 4 OT DRICH MACHINE WORKS. 

Greenwood, 8. C. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANE FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
booklet showing the new American Mono- 


of 
MO ORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland. Ohio. 


405. YARN ye help gpd AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—tTenesol booklet condition agent 
for textile yarns —-BURK ART. T_SCHIER 

COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


a — GRINDER sy tate age 4 on 
ders. acements —B. 8. 


care part repl 
ROY % SON SSO, Worcester, Maas., and “Greenville. 
South Carolina. 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH ge ple 
eae D—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
staple fibers with Texspr = Sees includ- 

ne ~ * advantages and Fame an A of fiber condi- 
tioning.—THE TEXAS CO., New York City. 


4il. My BB. ny A ae “y PRL ny wg ag 
Pamphl ng mportant advance in 
eler Fee VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. IL. 


413. a Aang one Sa 
booklet giving descriptions, specifi charts 
~ the oe aa —— ——— as bobbins. 

roving . , 
ote. SONOCO oSRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, & C. 


416. BRIEF ~~ OF THE a TRAVELER— 
history a ring sp 


in connection my cotton anufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. Providence, R. IL. 


417. hh ty tee WINDING FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona 
and all attachments that are used for silk 
hosiery threads and rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence. BR. L. 
418. FIDELITY Ag MACHINES — Dlus- 
trated booklet describing Fidelity Spooling Ma- 
chine and ou 


its . oo applications in the tex- 
tile industry. — ELITY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_, ——. APRONS—Illustrated folder show- 
ing steps —— }# genuine leather 
. "ter all ong t 
on room al types . — TEXTILE 
PANY, Kast Point, Gcorsia. 


421. AUTOMATIC wines ae describing 
winding uipment with 


spinning and 
APRON 60M- 


atest equ - 7 epuats, ow 
On wne automatic head for up spin 
| SBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 
422. a TEXTILE ROLL COVERING—TI) 
nesteeses — on roll names problems with chan 
correct Also data on Acotex draft 
pny OL RMSTRONG CORK Co., Industri Divi- 
sion. TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., “Lancaster, Pa. 
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423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Folder on cylinders, card screens, licker-in screens, 
repair work.—JBNKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 


426. BOLSTERS, re AND WHORLS— 
Folder describing graphite and metal cast iron bol- 
sters for quillers, spinning and twisting and cast iron 
ring holders, also complete spindle service for re- 
building spindles. —McKELVIE MACHINE CO., for- 
merly Stewart Machine Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


427. “EZY-APART’’ SPINNING FRAME DRUM 
SPREAD ER—Folder on hydraulic drum _ separator 
and arbor pamorer for ~o, —e. and spooler 
frames, reducing ‘‘down time’’ achines.—Co- 
LUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, s. C. 


WEAVING, SLASHING 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
spinning, yards ~te ~-# ~~ — me for 
yardage counters for oth ete.— 

OOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. an 
508. ARCY—Tell! in an interesting the 
of Arcy, completely ay A ~ A 


pearl starch and fits m advantages. 
—DRAKE RPORATION. Nerfolk, va. 


510. THE oor gg se =. B rt ape GOLD—At- 
tells the story of 


pone « ee yA 
- i... in indy —_— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES Br New York, N. 


fe. pg. a SR — Leafiet describing « 
sizing mpoun or spun rayon warps which 
at high. ee. —— greater elasticity 


and productio on at low eost.— 
BR F. HOUGHTON. a CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMIGAL INDUS- 
gpg me by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-t ages. Text and illustrations covering 
adaptability” of aluminum and aluminum aloys to 
es sogtiontions and characteristics 

ended —ALUMINUM 


eigr M- 
ANY OF ‘AMERICA. Pittsburgh, Pa. ” 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
36-p. booklet includes ae ag in textile plants 
for regenerating water softeners: = @s exhausting 
agen ts INTERNATIONAL SALT ‘GO , INC., Seran- 
ton, Pa. 


610. PROCTOR ORYING MACHINERY a 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Llustrated 
cataleg on all types 


R & SCHWARTZ, INC, 
Philadelphia, Pa. hoes 


61!. BRUSHING AND SHEARING “egg oe 
Olustrated literature on the new Hermas 

Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks: ~~ 
oa Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE, Cco., 
Hawthorne, J. 


612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
catal stainless parts for > 8a .—INDUSTRIAL 
STEELS. INC., Cambridge, q 


613. RADIANT ———e ae: he <I fg 
—New illustrated uses heat, 

om (fuel en 
MFG. CO., New York, 


614. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 illus- 
trated folder showing over 25 slitters and rol) winders 
~ ; “eee MACHINE CoO., Brooklyn, 

ew Yor 


615. FOUR TYPES OF G. E. RANGE DRIVES— 
(l'ustrated booklet on drives for eloth finishing plants, 
with comparisons of various arranged drives.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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616. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MONEL 
—Technical Bulletin T-5, giving detailed information 
on strength and ductility, working properties, resist- 
ance to various types of corrosion and other data on 
Monel Metal. — INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., 
INC., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS., CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finshing.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and met s em- 
ge in preparation of color thickening so that it 

ybe properly and economically transferred to 
clath ¢ ey om medium of the printing machine.— 

STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA a. ee and 


reference od designed f user caustic 
soda. with charts, drafts and fermulas.— 
PENNSYL ANIA SALT MFG. Cco., —— 
Pa., whe also manufactures Perex 


7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE lle 


TRY—22 page leafiet describing textile specialties used 
im @yeing. bleaching and shing as applied te 
Seuthern textile from Southern plants of 
oe gg A CYAN & CHEMICAL CORP., 


7H. pent SILIGATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate ef soda for kier boiling, ——. water 


a ete., giving tables for 
jen, tank capaci yStaNDand 


term correct 
SILICATE. DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., 
Peansylvania. 

714. pgs § TINTS — Infermation en water 
soluble, ofl _ all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
A. A w United States Testing Co.. Hoboken, 

ew ersey 


715. AQUARGL AND ARKANSAS tm 
Bulletin on Aquarol. water repellent finish 
also on other ee 


products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon. hosiery 
processing. ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 
717. FINISH K®@— Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- 
—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 


719. MERCERIZING AND ALKAMERCE—10 | oom 
caustic 


— on metheds of mercerizing, 
important in mereertaing. ote.—HART 


facts 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 
720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of —e* -"" —_ = 7 a 
experience in Des work- 
ing conditions ye + " cotton, Eg — ain ons 


linen mill a Ramer ony —Fine Chemicals tls. Division, 
I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS COMPANY, INC. 


Wilmington, 


722. LUPOSEC — Leafiet Guat Laipeosec, «a 
waterproofing agent with great stability; soluble in 


ter all ~_— 
all fibers and ally effec 
silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF iy co. Pansin N 


723. RHOPLEX gee aetge gp py © dis- 
cussing Es ae ee Se of . Sees 


the 
textiles ROHM & HAAS 8 CO. INC., spplicalon 


Pennsylvanis. 


726. WETSIT—Leafiect describing Wetsit, a syn- 

thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 

sion wd ag. wetting out and 
strengths 


rapid 
thorugh “penetration: caveflable tn three otrengtha.— 


727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the appliaction of cation active permanent softeners 
in textile processing and finishing plants.—ONYX 
— * — CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
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732. A NEW FINISHING OIiL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where sofeness is desired.— 
ARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. L 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING a le 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, de- 
tergents.—E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level. 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for strip- 
ping dewn vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PROD 

UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


IgH—Bullecin WATER- pee Bn ind veRyes ee? 
—Bullet on water repellency; application 
C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racine. 
Wineonsin. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 pages illus - 
trated buyers guide for users chemicals includin 
useful tables, chemical information. oe MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Series Iii- 
lustrated folders on _ Pigment dyeing with camouflage 
celers; flam te dye. contro) shrinkace, 
anent finish ene operation.—ARIDYE CORP.. 

alrlawn, N. J. 


742, BOILING OUT, OF COTTON GOODS—Terh. 
j et on er ng prior eachin 

- se of ‘Senne 2211—Kier Acemost. NATIONAL OTL 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 


7438. HOOKER EECTROCHEMICAL. eee 
PRODUCTS LIST—Bulletin 106, list approxi- 
mately 100 chemicals, including 15 a product 
giving descriptions and characteristics of each ch 
eal and its uses.—HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 


Goer ans. 14 Foerty-seventh St., Niagara Falls. 


KNITTING ... 


{. HE WILDMAN S8INGLE-HEAD FULL- 

FA HIONED HOSIERY MAC HIN G—Literature on 

request from the WILDMA te Co., Full-Fash- 
a. 


ioned Division, Norristown, 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Rulletin describing this medern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and felds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste—H. W. B - 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

8ns. MST ROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
ag. Pata describ! Mey Fe | moctine -” at - 
in = tubing te athletic shorts. ngerie. under- 

garments, ete.-WILICOX & GIBBS SEWING MA- 
SHINE co., New York, N. Y. 

Sit. PROCESSING FULL-FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING moet cag aa - a. on poms 
ment rayon ery varna wit opco ery Trea 
ment No. 1. a NAL OD PRODUCTS CoO., 
Harrison, 


SEWING MACHINES 


904. FORM 769. “ONDENSED CATALOG — A 4 
page pecket size booklet illustrating and describing 


trade.—_WILLCOX & GIBBS 


MACHIND CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


100!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER. 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED syn phd me ee ay a ae 
i a of mat s handling 
len simple layout. EVE TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION. ickliffe, O 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—Anm attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
~—MEESE. INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 = de- 
seribing casters and wheels suitable for all types a 
industrial application. Every mechan engineer 
and purchasing agent should nese this.—D 

co LTD., Long Beach, Cali 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—1¢ page illus- 


trated booklet describing the Lane Hne ef eanvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & B , 
Peughkeepsie, 

HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 


1007. 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page klet presenting in 
pictorial ferm many sefutions to industrial handling 
ne one ha aro ve eosts. _ 
ber na storage and provide movemen 
of ak between rocesses.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohie. 


1013. ae " a nay ay ~ AND LOAD, SEAL 
me age <5 tee: to ak te 
—-_ * neiptal K ve. on on s 
corrugated bexes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO.., 
Sendusky, Ohie. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEVERS—ITius- 
shewing typical installations wo 
veyers.—_MATHEWS 


hendling with reller con 
VEYER CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 


PAIR = FOR a MACHIN- 
Wes boek]l -_ eatalog replacement 


rdi nning and 
‘DERSON” retains a 
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Fastness and fashion go hand in hand. Brilliant colors are an inspiration 
to creative stylists. They serve, too, to answer the demands of the color- 
hungry public. gro 

But color fastness is just as important as shade or brilliance. A color 
that fades or loses its brilliance has no place in today’s fashions. 

Look to Du Pont to supply the fast dyes and technical services that 
will help you to deliver a dye job worthy of the finest fashions. E. i. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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Kearership in a Great Veuws Svan 


Scott & Williams is now beginning its eighty-first year ot continuous service 
to the knitting industry. During these years the industry has grown tremen- 
dously...and S&W has been a consistent leader in the field of circular knitting 
machinery, steadily increasing the efficiency and broadening the scope of its 
products. This long and valuable experience assures continued leadership in 
the great new era of knitting that lies.ahead. 


Today our manufacturing capacity—for five years preempted almost entirely 
by war demands—is being reorganized to meet demands accumulated during 
the war period. Our volume of production will be increased to several times 
its prewar size. Already, previously unobtainable material is com‘ng in. 
Complete reconversion, however, must necessarily be several months away. 


Meanwhile, everything possible is being done to fill the great backlog of 
orders for machines and urgently needed improvement and maintenance parts. 
This work is planned so that the greatest quantity of what is most needed will 
be produced in the shortest time possible. 


Temporarily, we cannot meet all demands promptly for attachments, 
machine changes and maintenance parts, especially those for some older 
types of machines, but we will satisfy such needs as rapidly as we can. 


In the years to come, as in the past, we shall produce the types of machines 
which will meet not only your present demands but will also help you build 
a prosperous future. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, ING. 


Main Office and Factories: Laconia, New Hampshire 
Sales Offices: New York « Divisional Offices: High Point, North Carolina 
Reading, Pennsylvania and Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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So This Is It!!--- 





The Postwar Era is Here 





a ll 


By Albert T. Russell 


THIS article might be termed “thinking out loud.” It was pre- 


é 


pared by a mill man who handles production. It indicates 


some of the factors that production men are considering, and 
what they are forced to think about when their time should be 


spent in other channels. 


DURING the war there was much 

talk about the wonderful op- 
portunities which would present 
themselves when the _ shooting 
stopped. Jobs for all at high wages, 
shorter hours, better working con- 
ditions, longer vacations with pay, 
and unlimited opportunities for 
returning service men to start 
small businesses were especially 
stressed. We remember reading a 
masterpiece of misinformation 
about 60 million jobs; if present 
conditions are any indication of 
what we may expect during the 
coming year, there will be 60 mil- 
lion jobs—wanted. 

The combined efforts of all the 
planning boards including govern- 
ment officials and high pressure 
politicians have not produced suf- 
ficient results to assure the new 
age for better living we have heard 
about so often. 

There are, of course, many fac- 
tors which have contributed to- 
ward present conditions. Labor dis- 
turbances across the nation, espe- 
cially in certain industries, are 
blocking every plan for getting 
surplus labor back on the job. The 
goose that laid those golden eggs 
is just setting now—on a glass egg. 
When she comes off the nest there 
will still be only a glass egg. 

We are not pessimistic enough to 
think that industry as a whole will 
not be able to find a way out of 
the present dilemma, nor are we 
optimistic enough to believe that 
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—The Editors. 


the attitude of labor will change 
overnight. Labor has an oppor- 
tunity now to make a real contri- 
bution by adopting a policy of give 
and take—give a good day’s work 
and take a reasonable day’s pay— 
instead of demand and strike. 

A few days ago we asked a dis- 
charged veteran who was looking 
for a job, “What do you think of 
conditions now?” and he replied, 
“This country is in a helluva 
shape!”’ How right he was! 
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Well, to quote a hosiery sales- 
man, “Brother, if I only had the 
goods I could double my sales and 
still turn down some nice sized or- 
ders without leaving my office.” 


How Do the Seamless Mills Stand? 


This is not hard to understand, 
for low production during the war 
depleted dealers’ stocks, left a hole 
which will have to be filled. How 
long it will take to fill this gap 
depends on how soon yarns and la- 
bor will be available to step up 
production to prewar levels. Addi- 
tional quantities of yarn are com- 
ing in much more slowly than most 
mills anticipated, and the better 
classes of labor are by no means 
standing in line at the mills’ em- 
ployment offices. On the con- 
trary, many prewar mill employees 
are collecting “rocking chair 
money,” a few are glad to get their 
prewar jobs back at prevailing 
rates, and quite a large number— 
too many, in fact—are either too 
proud, too stubborn or just too 
plain ignorant to forget that war 
plant wages were merely a shot in 
the arm, something they would 
have to learn to do without sooner 
or later, and the sooner the better 
it will be for them. 

Summed up, this does not help 
toward providing more jobs for 
more people, or more goods for 
dealers who are very anxious to 
get a supply of the better grades of 
hosiery. Yarn shortages are keep- 
ing many mills at 60 to 70 per cent 
of their normal production capaci- 
ties. In many instances, new ma- 
chines which had barely gotten 
into production before the war are 
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now idle, or older machines have 
been forced into idleness so avail- 
able stocks of yarn can be used to 
keep new machines running. . 

Many mills have newer types of 
machines on order, some orders 
having been placed before machine 
builders stopped producing ma- 
chines, others at very recent dates. 
Delivery dates on all new ma- 
chines, irrespective of when orders 
were placed, are uncertain. If new 
machines were being delivered 
now in any large numbers it would 
be difficult, perhaps impossible in 
some mills, to start them up. 


Machinery and Supplies 


We have heard some conflicting 
statements as to how the machine 


more, they are hoping that ma- 
chine builders will be able to of- 
fer something new, thus opening 
new fields rather than flooding es- 
tablished markets which were built 
up at considerable expense. 

The machinery builders, and the 
companies supplying the knitting 
trade, have done a wonderful job 
throughout the war. They have a 
tough problem on their hands in 
trying to satisfy everybody and his 
brother, but they have always 
come through at the right time, 
and we'll bet that they get chis 
matter of supplies and new ma- 
chinery licked in good order.’Some 
of us may not be too happy about 
it for awhile, but they are placed 
in an awkward position, and tem- 
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builders will determine who gets 
how many new machines first. 

Will they supply large mills 
which bought many machines up to 
the beginning of the war, or will 
the little fellows get a reasonable 
share, too? Will they supply mills 
with additional machines of cer- 
tain types when they want more. 
or will they sell these machines 
to mills which had none before 
the war? 

Many mills made large invest- 
ments in new machinery several 
years before the war, and had no 
opportunity to get a satisfactory re- 
turn on that investment during 
the war. They are hoping that 
machine builders will not flood 
the market with the same types of 
machines, thus driving the price 
of such goods down. Further- 
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porarily they can’t do better than 
they are doing. 


Manufacturing Costs 


Many mills, large and small, 
with old machinery, are asking 
themselves (and seriously): ‘““What 
shall we go into now?” They will 
find it difficult to compete with 
mills which now have large num- 
bers of late model machines wait- 
ing for more yarns to be produced 
so they can really get going once 
more. We know of a number of 
cases where mills had all plans 
made to get going on some particu- 
lar line as soon as machines were 
available. Now they are really 
perplexed and are asking, “Who 
knows what is best right now?” 

Manufacturing costs is one fac- 
tor which can easily make or break 
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a mill, and quickly. Too often it 
is an assumed figure rather than 
a known fact. Several years ago 
we actually saw this demonstrated 
in its rankest form by a mill man. 
We happened to run across a serv- 
ice man on the train who was go- 
ing to the same town we were to 
make some samples on a new ma- 
chine which had been shipped to a 
small mill. Being an old friend, 
he told us about it and said, “Why 
not come over to the mill when 
you finish your business and look 
this machine over?” Since this was 
something new, we were naturally 
interested, and knowing we would 
have sufficient time, we accepted 
the offer. We arrived at the mill 
just before lunch time and saw the 
first pair of samples suitable to the 
mill owner come off the machine. 
They were children’s fancy % 
length hose, well made and nicely 
designed in our opinion. 

The mill owner got exactly what 
he wanted—at least that’s what he 
said. He took those two socks, 
rolled them into a_ ball, placed 
them on a grain scale and without 
batting an eyelash, said, “I can 
make money on these. Let’s go to 
lunch.” 

We found out during lunch that 
he was planning on buying 25 to 
50 new machines at perhaps $400 
to $600 each. He did not have a 
single machine in his mill that 
even looked like this new one: 
therefore his knitters and fixers 
would be of little value. He had 
several cones each of different 
types of yarn (not even distantly 
related to yarns he was running 
in his mill) from which the one 
pair of samples was made. The 
only thing he was sure of was the 
cost of the yarn. Later he would 
find out about seconds, waste, nee- 
dle breakage, actual production. 
looping, inspection, boarding, and 
finishing costs. Having had con- 
siderable experience on a similar 
line, but made on a different ma- 
chine, we could have told this man 
that he was about to get into a 
pretty mess, but we said nothing. 

We learned later that he actually 
bought five machines, kept them 
about three months and sold them 
to another mill. 

Why? You know the answer. He 
was guessing at his costs; he simp- 
ly could not know; he learned the 
hard way. We mention this par- 
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Maybe you don’t need a bigger plant... 
... When you can =. : 


DOUBLE PRODUCTION 
\/ 
SAME floor space 























Yes—your plant is quite likely big enough 
for years to come because you can 


expand your production with this 


WILDMAN 
. Multiple-Feed Rib 
MACHINE 


= & © + ow 


Without requiring even one inch more floor 
space than your 8-feed machines now require, 
this Wildman Multiple Feed will Double your 
output—or better. It uses only about a third 


more power—and delivers a finer, cleaner, 


Fe i athe SI es 2D 


more uniformly perfect garment, with trouble- 
free operation. 
Postpone your blueprints for building 


expansion—expand within your plant instead. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 
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ticular case because many mills are 
waiting for new machines to be 
delivered, machines built especial- 
ly for producing ladies’ nylon hose, 
prewar models for wrap half-hose, 
children’s and misses’ fancy ank- 
lets, and English rib machines. 
More than a full year ago, the 
writer had visitors who called to 
see some of the machines men- 
tioned in operation. We were told, 
“We have machines on order and 
will get into production after the 
war is over.” 

Many questions were asked. 
“How do these machines run? 
What about seconds, waste, needle 
consumption? Where do you find 
experienced fixers? How many 
machines can one fixer take care 
of? What do you pay your fixers 
and knitters?” etc. Now all of this 
means someone is trying to get 
some firsthand information on 
costs of manufacturing, something 
they know nothing about. True, 
there are certain fixed costs which 
will be the same irrespective of 
the kind of goods produced, but 
there are many items which can- 
not be anticipated. Cost figures 
for these can only be gotten by 
keeping accurate records of results 
obtained. 

When a mill decides to enter a 
new field (that is, new for them, 
but four or five years old for the 
other fellow), they can find out 
easily what the selling price is and 
offer to deliver goods at this fig- 
ure. Or worse, they could under- 
sell the other established mills a 
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few cents per dozen, thus hoping 
to book some large orders. When 
they finally get into production 
they will begin to see what it’s all 
about and wonder how the other 
mills can make a fair profit at 
prevailing prices. 

Remember the other established 
mills have much experience be- 
hind them, they know their costs 
(some don’t). The mill coming into 
the field will have to begin by try- 
ing to accomplish without experi- 
ence what the others are accom- 
plishing with considerable know- 
how behind them. Should the es- 
tablished mills then decide really 
to bear down on costs to prevent 
the newcomers from taking away 
established trade, the odds would 
be against the newcomers by a 
long Margin. 

Quite a number of well known 
mills have made plans for increas- 
ing their production at an early 
date; some are wondering whether 
they acted wisely or not. 

Overproduction in certain lines 
will start a downward trend in 
prices and there is little hope of 
reducing costs proportionately at 
this time or in the coming months. 

Recently we were asked, “How 
much profit is there in manufac- 
turing hosiery?” and we replied, 
“After the mill pays the govern- 
ment for the privilege of making 
goods, then pays the operatives for 
work they do, then pays all bills— 
then, if there is anything left, 
that’s profit.” 

We are about to get on thin ice, 


. for up to this point we have writ- 


ten about things we do, hear, see, 
or read. Having helped to pro- 
duce a few thousand dozens of 
pairs of hose of various kinds does 
not qualify us to pass judgment on 
a sales department, selling agent, 
lone wolf, or salesman. But hav- 
ing been in contact directly or in- 
directly for quite some time and 
under varying circumstances with 
these gentlemen who help keep 
the mills running, we often wonder 
whether they really appreciate 
how hard we strive to please them, 
to give them what they want when 
they want it. 

Right now we are told selling is 
easy; having something to sell is 
what counts. Before long the 
dealers’ shelves will begin to fill 
up, and then the boys will have to 
start selling goods instead of drop- 
ping in to pick up a nice order. 
By that time they will begin to put 
the pressure on us in the mills for 
something new, something differ- 
ent. Letters to the mill or per- 
sonal visits will sound something 
like this: “You fellows are falling 
down on us! Why this stuff (your 
pet number) is being sold in bar- 
gain basements in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Kalamazoo.- They are 
actually giving this junk away. 
Now here is a sweet number made 
by Miracle Mills, Inc. For heav- 
en’s sake don’t copy it, but make 
up something like it. Get some 
ideas, see, and let me have some 
samples quick.” 

Somewhat dazed, we try to vis- 
ualize what can be done, and then 
discover by close inspection that 
this hot number was produced on 
machines we do not have. 

We advise this vital link be- 
tween the merchant and the mill, 
“No can do on our equipment,” 
and he comes right back with, 
“Maybe they built a special attach- 
ment, or a whole new machine, I 
don’t know. The point is, they 
made it, and you fellows will have 
to come across with something as 
good or better, or we all will be 
out of a job.” 

Now that’s downright mean talk, 
and if you let it get you down, the 
going will get tough. So you drag 
yourself out to your machines, not 
knowing where to begin. But after 
much mulling, wham! comes an 
idea. You hurry and before the 
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‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene’. . . Like the dis- 


covery of a flawless pearl, the making of a fabric that is wondrously sheer 


is a never-to-be-forgotten thrill. The high quality of full-fashioned 
stocking fabrics made with TMW Needles means greater profit for 


you. Keep your Knitting Machines young and effective with TMW 
Needles ... And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your 
needle bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


MACHINE WORKS ° 


a 


READING, rA. 





THE WAR DECORATIONS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Bur. of Ord. Flag and Navy “‘E”’ 
July 25, 194] 

One Star All-Navy “‘E*’ Burgee 
January 25, 1942 
Two Star Army-Navy ‘‘E” 
July 25, 1942 
Three Star Army-Navy ‘“‘E” 
January 25, 1943 
Four Star Army-Navy ‘‘E"’ 
January 11, 1944 


Five Star Army-Navy ‘‘E** 
July 9, 1945 
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Milk the cow which is near.” 


THEOCRITUS 
Until production schedules will permit prompt delivery of the new high- 
precision READING Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine, our Engineers 


will do their utmost to help you keep your present equipment at 


highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete reconditioning 


service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and higher profits. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS * READING, PA. 























day is done, or on the day after 
you fought this thing all night, you 
hand this slave driver a sample. 

“Say, now we are really getting 
somewhere! This is different. Why 
on earth couldn’t I have had this 
six weeks ago?” 

Then comes the pay-off. “How 
soon can I get a full line of sam- 
ples? When can I get full produc- 
tion? What about the price?” etc. 

Then, brother, is when you real- 
ly go to work, and how! Perhaps 
those of us who make the goods 
need to be pushed around a bit so 
we will give our best. But it can 
become hard to bear. After wit- 
nessing quite a number of bouts 
between the sales department 
heads and mill officials, we have 
learned that they are more bark 
than bite. 

In connection with our forego- 
ing comments we shall relate how 
a friend of ours cooked up a nice 
little kettle of fish for what he 
called a slightly overbearing sales- 
man. This friend was manager of 
a mill which was known to make 


high quality goods, They were in 
their second year with a new sell- 
ing agency, and the new sales rep- 
resentative was riding the manag- 
er about a new line of samples. 
Said the manager: “Our samples 
were neatly arranged on a large 
table—plain and fancy numbers. 
The old boy gave the lot a hasty 
onceover and said, “These plain 
numbers are fine. Ill take them 
as is, but most of the fancies are 
awful.’ He made suggestions for 
various changes which I readily 
ugreed to make, and then he spied 
the bait. I had made up a special 
sample for this occasion and 
dressed it up with labels and stick- 
ers which I had removed from a 
pair of our chief competitor’s 
goods. The old boy really let loose. 
‘This is what I-call neat styling, 
fine color combinations! Why this 
is the best looking pair of samples 
in the lot. ‘Too bad we can’t have 
it in our new line.’ Then, after 
thanking him for his kind remarks, 
I said, ‘We can have this in our 
new line. It was made right here 





in the mill. Those stickers and 
labels caught your eye. I dressed 
this pair .up for your benefit.’ 
Much to my surprise, the old boy 
said, ‘Guess I had it coming to me. 
I have been pushing you rather 
hard lately, but I mean no harm.’ 

“It was my duty to apologize for 
playing this trick, which I did, and 
the old boy smiled, and said, ‘I 
enjoyed it as much as you did.’ 
From then on, we got along better 
than ever, and still do. We still 
argue about styling, but he still 
sells our goods and brings many 
good ideas when he comes to visit 
us.” 

The writer has had similar ex- 
periences to those related by the 
mill manager. Perhaps if we in 
the mills could do some selling, and 
the sales departments could manu- 
facture for a while, we would both 
learn much about each other’s 
problems. 

As for us, we will stick to our 
knitting and strive to give the men 
who sell what they want when 
they want it. 
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An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


KINGCRAFT Hosiery Co., which re- 
cently moved into its new plant at 
Mint Hill, N. C., has announced the 
purchase of five additional 5l-gauge 
full-fashioned machines at a cost of 
approximately $75,000. This brings 
the company’s total number of ma- 
chines to twelve. Kingcraft makes 
women’s full-fashioned hose and is 
working on nylons. The plant was 
formerly located at Charlotte,-N. C., 
where it occupied the mill once op- 
erated by the Kingston Hosiery mill. 


MONARCH KNITTING Co., of Dunn- 
ville, Ont., with plants at St. Thomas 
and St. Catharines, Ont., has taken 
over Joseph Simpson Sons, of To- 
ronto, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Officials of the new 
company include Lord Barnby, pres- 
ident of the board of directors; J. A. 
Burns, chairman of the board; and 
E. L. Markon, general manager. Mr. 
Markon and F.'J. Coombs are vice- 
presidents, and F. C. Deacon and W. 
E. Fraser continue as directors. 


NEBEL KNITTING Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., will construct a new building 
next to its present plant, and will 
equip the structure with more than 
$500,000 worth of machinery, it has 


been: announced by William Nebel, 
head‘ of the company. The announce- 
meént also revealed that much of the 
machinery in the original plant will 
be replaced with new as a phase of 
a modernization program. 


Formation of SNOwpDON, INc., at Os- 
ceola, Iowa, was recently announced, 
with KENNETH A. DURHAM as presi- 
dent. Mr. Durham, formerly presi- 
dent of Ro.Liins Hosiery MILLs, INc., 
Des Moines, purchased two women’s 
wear plants at Osceola and resigned 
his Rollins position to engage in busi- 
ness for himself. Snowdon will make 
women’s woven slips and knit under- 
wear. Sale of the Osceola plants, 
which were acquired from MUNSING- 
WEAR, INCc., was the result of the lat- 
ter’s decision to concentrate on the 
manufacture of fine-gauge full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. ERNEsT L. OLRICH, pres- 
ident of Munsingwear, will also serve 
as president of Rollins, succeeding 
Mr. Durham. 


RESOLUTE KNITTING MILLS, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has let general contract 
for the design and construction of a 
new one-story mill at Smyrna, Del. 
Reported cost is more than $50,000, 
with equipment. Jack S. Steele Co., 
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Philadelphia, was awarded the con- 
tract. 


BEAR BRAND HoOsIErRY Co., Chicago, 
Ill., is reported planning a new one- 
story mill near Paxton, Ill. Cost, 
with equipment, is estimated at $60,- 
000. 


Hus Hosiery MILis, Lowell, Mass., 
are completing plans for alterations 
in the mill, with work to begin in 
the near future. Arthur England, of 
Lowell, is the architect. 


FIDELITY HosIERY MILLs, recently 
chartered with a capital of $200,000, 
will establish a mill at Burlington, N. 
C. The new company is headed by 
F. D. Hornady, Sr., and F. D. Horn- 
ady, Jr., both of Snow Camp, N. C. 


A new one-story mill will be con- 
structed by the DILWORTH HOSIERY 
MILLs, recently organized, at Char- 
lotte, N. C. Cost is reported to be 
about $22,000, exclusive of equip- 
ment. J. N. Pease & Co., Inc., of 
Charlotte, are the engineers. 


HORNADY-SUMMERS HOSIERY MILLS, 
Inc., recently organized with a capi- 
tal of $100,000, plans early operation 
of a mill at Gibsonville, N. C. The 
new company is headed by F. D. 
Hornady, Jr., of Burlington, N. C., 
and R. W. Summers, of Gibsonville. 
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One of the longest partnerships in American business reached another 

milestone recently when Ferdinand Thun and Henry Janssen were 

honored by over 6000 employees on their 80th birthdays. The partners 

head Berkshire Knitting Mills, Narrow Fabric Company, and Textile 

Machine Works. During the war, the entire plant of Textile Machine 

Works was turned over to war production, Both men are still active 
in directing their businesses. 





John H. Vogt has formed a new 
company at Reading, Pa., to be 
known as VOIGT KNITTING MILLS, 
Inc. The seamless hosiery plant of 
NOLDE & Horst, McMinnville, Tenn., 
has also been taken over by Mr. 
Vogt. 


James C. Stewart is head of a new 
project to construct and operate a 
hosiery mill at Camden, S. C. The 
cost, with equipment, is reported to 
be more than $40,000. 


PHOENIX HosrERY Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., will erect a new two-story mill 
at Beaver Dam, Wis. Cost is esti- 
mated at $150,000, and the general 
contract has been let to Maas Broth- 
ers Construction Co., of Watertown, 
Wis. 

TALBOTTON KNITTING Co., recently 
organized at Talbotton, Ga., has ac- 
quired a building in that city and 
will operate a mill for the manufac- 
ture of knit goods. 


Contour Hosiery Co., Rockford, 
Ill., will erect two one-story addi- 
tions to its plant. Ole Bakken, of 
Rockford, is the contractor, and 
Hubbard & Hyland, also of Rockford, 
are architects. 


ROCKFORD MITTEN & HOSIERY Co. 
will build a one-story addition to its 
mill at Rockford, Ill. General contract 
has been let to Security Building Co., 
of that city, and Charles T. Main, 
Inc., of Boston, is the architect. 
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STRATFORD HOSIERY Corp. will erect 
additional buildings and install 
equipment for increased capacity at 
its plant at Burlington, N. C. Re- 
ported cost of expansion program is 
$300,000. The company is also re- 
ported to be making plans to include 
full-fashioned hosiery for women to 
its present output of men’s half-hose 
and children’s hosiery. 


A new company, the ELDER HOSIERY 
MILLS, INC., has been incorporated at 
Burlington, N. C., with capital of 
$100,000. W. Clifford Elder and D. 
M. Elder head the new organization. 


Recently incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $100,000, Rusy Hosiery MILLs, 
INc., plan to operate a mill at Hick- 
ory, N. C. Z. W. Brown and J. A. 
Aiken, both of Hickory, are the 
principal incorporators. 


SAMALTO HOSIERY MILLS, at Per- 
kasie, Pa., have asked bids on gen- 
eral contract for a new one-story 
branch mill at Sellersville, Pa. The 
cost of the branch is said to be in ex- 
cess of $50,000. 


McGauGH HOosIerRY MILLS have 
asked bids on a general erection con- 
tract for a one-story and a two- 
story addition to their mill at Dal- 
las, Tex. Grayson Gill, of Dallas, is 
the architect. No estimate of cost 
has been announced. 


Two new plants will be opened in 
Pennsylvania by LYCOMING HOSIERY 
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Co., and Prestige Hostrery Co., both 
of Philadelphia, according to a re- 
cent announcement. A third new 
plant will be placed in operation in 
New Jersey in the spring. 






Construction has begun on the mill 
building for DAPPER HOSIERY MILLS, 
Inc., at Clinton, S.C. A charter, with 
authorized capital of $40,000, has been 
applied for. Organizers include Collie 
W. Anderson and H. L. Nettles, both 
of Clinton. 


BELVEDERE HOsIERY Co. will build 
a new plant on a site of about 25 
acres which it has bought on the out- 
skirts of Charlotte, N. C. Construc- 
tion contract has been awarded to the 
J. A. Jones Construction Co. 


HuGo HEMMERICH, who has been 
in charge of all Berkshire Knitting 
Mills’ production for the past 36 
years, has been elected vice-president 
of the company, according to a recent 
announcement. During World War 
II, Mr. Hemmerich served as a con- 
sultant in Washington with WPB 
and OPA. Also he has served as 
vice-chairman of the board and as a 
director of the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers. 


Lt. Cort. A. ARCHIE FINKELSTEIN 
has returned from service in the army 
and has resumed his work as general 
manager of Atlantic Knitting Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

~~ QQ - 


Warmer Daylight 
Fluorescent Lamps 


Fluorescent lamps which furnish a 
new and warmer-appearing daylight 
color, known as ‘4500-degree white,” 
soon will be in production, according 
to the Westinghouse Lamp Division, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Made possible by developing a new 
formula for making and mixing the 
phosphor crystals which produce the 
regular daylight and white light, the 
new color was described as about 
midway in color quality and also 
light output between the present 
standard white fluorescent lamp and 
the daylight lamp. The standard 
white and daylight lamps will still be 
available. 

Initially, the new color will be of- 
fered in only the 40- and 100-watt 
sizes, the two most popular fluores- 
cent lamps for industrial and com- 
mercial applications. The color des- 
ignation ‘4500-degree white” refers 
to its color temperature measurement 
on the Kelvin scale. 

The new formula is said to provide 
a clear white light of a color quality 
approaching daylight. The light out- 
put is somewhat greater than that of 
regular daylight lamps. 
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By A. K. Saville 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


An abstract of the author’s address presented at a 
recent meeting of the Philadelphia Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


FROM THE DYERS’ standpoint, 

the dispersed acetate colors 
arg at present the best for nylon, 
but in the future they undoubtedly 
will be replaced by other types 
possessing superior fastness. In 
addition to the acetate colors, acid, 
direct, vat, azoic, and chrome col- 
ors are employed for dyeing nylon. 
However, new advances in dyes 
and dyeing techniques are neces- 
sary before nylon can be dyed with 
the ease with which the older syn- 
thetic fibers are colored. 


Dyeing Procedure 


The dispersed acetate rayon dyes 
may be dyed on nylon from an 
aqueous dyebath set with soluble 
oil, soap, or other dyeing assist- 
ants normally used for the dyeing 
of cellulose acetate rayon. The 
goods are entered at 100 degrees 
F., the temperature raised to 180 
degrees F. in 15 minutes and the 
dyeing continued at this tempera- 
ture for 45 minutes to an hour, a 
rinse in warm water completing 
the operation. 

In general, the properties of the 
Same dye on the two fibers are 
approximately the same. How- 
ever, some differences do occur. 
Shade variations between a dye- 
stuff on nylon and the same color 
on acetate are particularly appar- 
ent in the reds and oranges, the 
shades being considerably duller 
and bluer than on acetate rayon. 

If combinations of acetate colors 
are chosen on the basis of good 
working properties on acetate ray- 
on, there should be no difficulty in 
applying them to nylon. In light 
and medium shades the dyebath 
exhausts to much the same degree 


on nylon as it does on acetate ray- 
on. As the depth of shade is in- 
creased, however, the percentage 
of color exhausted falls off more 
rapidly on nylon than on acetate. 
Nevertheless, if care is taken to 
choose colors which build up hea- 
vy shades on acetate with facility, 
no trouble should be encountered 





Miethods of Dyeing Nylon 


in producing all but the heaviest 
shades on nylon. 


Fastness of Dyestuffs 


The fastness properties of the 
dispersed acetate dyestuffs on ny- 
lon differ somewhat from the fast- 
ness of the same dyes on acetate 
rayon, this difference in fastness 
varying with the individual colors. 
In general, the fastness to light of 
the acetate colors on nylon is 
slightly inferior to the same colors 
on acetate rayon. The fastness to 


Recording instruments remove much of the guesswork in dyeing 
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washing of a given color as deter- 
mined by three consecutive 10- 
minute washes at 120 degrees F. 
in the presence of 0.5 per cent soap 
is slightly higher on acetate rayon 
than on nylon. In other fastness 
tests, such as fastness to water and 
to acid or alkaline perspiration, 
substantial agreement between the 
fastness properties of the colors on 
nylon and acetate rayon is found. 

In one property, however, the 
fastness between dyed nylon and 
cellulose acetate differs markedly. 
When cellulose acetate dyed in 
blue or violet shades is exposed to 
gas fumes or stored in the pres- 
ence of atmosphere oxides of nitro- 
gen, pronounced color change oc- 
curs, with the development of a 
pink tone in the dyed material. On 
the other hand, for all practical 
purposes, nylon dyed with acetate 
blues may be considered gas fume 
resistant. 

Diazo Blacks 


Diazo blacks can be applied to 
nylon in the manner described for 
direct dyeing types, but if the a- 
mount of sodium nitrite and hy- 
drochloric acid normally suggested 
for the diazotization and develop- 
ment of these colors on acetate 
rayon is used, reddish black shades 
are produced. 

Increased time of diazotization 
effects an improvement, but it has 
been found that better results are 
to be obtained by doubling the 
customary quantities of sodium ni- 
trite and acid employed. After dye- 
ing, the goods are rinsed and diozo- 
tized for 30 minutes in a cold bath 
containing 3 funds of sodium ni- 
trite and 7 pints of 32 degree 
Twaddle hydrochloric acid per 100 
gallons of liquor and, after 
thorough rinsing, developed in a 
cold developing bath containing 4-5 
per cent of Acetamine Developer 
AD made slightly acid with acetic 
acid. The temperature of the bath 
is slowly raised to 140 degrees F. 
and development continued for 30 
minutes. By this method, full 
shades of blacks with properties 
similar to the properties of acetate 
rayon so dyed are produced. 


Acid Dyes 


Light shades can be readily pro- 
duced on nylon with any acid color 
from standard dyebaths. In gen- 
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eral, however, the leveling, or acid 
dyeing types on wool, have low 
saturation points on nylon and 
will, therefore, be suitable only 
for the production of medium or 
light shades. The neutral dyeing 
colors have a considerably higher 
saturation point and may find use 
in the production of heavy shades, 
such as bottle greens, navies, and 
blacks. 

A further difficulty encountered 
in the use of acid colors on nylon 
is that combinations of acid colors 


are not absorbed in proportion, to __ 


their concentration in the dyebath, 
and the presence of one color, in 
small amounts, in a mixture may 
inhibit the dyeing of one or more 
colors present in much larger a- 
mounts. This selective absorption 
proved unpredictable and, at the 





present, combinations must be 
chosen on a trial and error basis. 

No close parallel appears to ex- 
ist between the fastness to wash- 
ing of acid colors on nylon and on 
wool, but in a majority of cases 
the fastness of these colors on 
nylon is appreciably greater than 
the same colors on wool. Normal 
wash test procedures have so little 
effect on nylon dyed with acid col- 
ors that a new washing test involv- 
ing two consecutive 30-minute 
washes at 180 degrees F. in the 
presence of 0.5 per cent soap and 
0.2 per cent soda ash was adopted. 
In many instances almost complete 
removal of the color on wool is ef- 
fected by this washing procedure, 
whereas the color on nylon is not 
affected. 


Vat Colors 


In general, the vat colors, when 
applied to nylon by methods com- 
monly used in the dyeing of cotton 
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or rayon, exhibit indifferent af- 
finity. However, the affinity of 
nylon for vat colors is considerably 
improved if the dyeing tempera- 
ture is raised from the normal 
140-150 degrees F. to 190-212 de- 
grees F., Sulfoxite C being used as 
a reducing agent in place of hy- 
drosulfite, which is unstable at this 
high temperature. Under these 
conditions considerably heavier 
shades can be produced than are 
obtained by conventional methods 
and these dyeings are considerably 
faster to crocking and are very fast 


tg washing. However, the fastness 


to light of these colors as deter- 
mined by Fade-Ometer tests is 
particularly disappointing. Recent 
studies indicate that the vat colors 
may show a greater resistance to 
sunlight than is indicated by Fade- 
Ometer exposure. 


Azoic Dyes 


By applying the naphthanil and 
bases individually in consecutive 
baths, brighter and stronger shades 
can be obtained than by the older 
one-bath method for applying the 
azoic dyes. After impregnating the 
nylon with naphthanil from an 
aqueous alkaline bath at 140 de- 
grees F., the fiber is extracted to 
remove excess moisture and im- 
mersed in a separate bath made 
acid with HCl containing the de- 
sired base for 25-30 minutes at 
140 degrees F. Following this, the 
extracted nylon is developed in a 
sodium nitrite-acid bath and 
soaped. 

All dyeings of azoic colors on 
nylon are much yellower or brown- 
er in shade than the identical] com- 
bination on cotton. Most combina- 
tions giving a scarlet shade on cot- 
ton dye nylon orange. However, 
combinations usually producing an 


orange tend to give redder or 


browner, not yellower shades on 
nylon. The majority of azoic col- 
ors appear to have excellent fast- 
ness to all color-destroying agents, 
with the exception of light. 


Chrome Colors 


In some instances, the chrome 
colors may meet an exceptionally 
high standard of fastness, but the 
range of shades obtainable with 
these colors is limited and their 
application difficult. 
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underwear fabrics that cal! 


for Torrrington Needles 


KNITTED FABRICS have long been recognized 

as the ideal for underwear because of their 

flexibility, comfort, strength and “breath- 
ing qualities. But today, along with these 
qualities, successful underwear fabrics mast 
possess exceptional beauty, fineness of tex- 
ture and offer a variety of patterns. Typical 
of the trend are the remarkably durable 
knitted rayons shown here. 

Such knitting demands fine needles...nee- 
dles with the extra fine temper and smooth 
finish that Torrington machine-manufactur- 
ing methods have made available. As you 
plan to meet competition, remember— 
there's a Torrington machine-made neeedle 

for this and every type of knitting. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 


Torrington, Conn., U.S.A. 


Branches: New York « Philadelphia « Chicago 


Greensboro, N. C. « Boston « St. Louis e Toronto, Canada 
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ere’s One Way to Pack More Payload” 
into Your Product... 


Weight-reduction is important in many fields other 
than aircraft ...in fact, it’s the order of the day in de- 
sign of machines, tools, appliances and handling 
equipment. 

That’s why the weight-saving, space-conserving 
features of anti-friction Torrington Needle Bearings 
are so important. For the full complement of small 
diameter needle rollers gives a tremendous radial load 
Capacity in an extremely small and compact unit. 
Furthermore, the bearing is designed for mounting in 
the simplest type of housing—a bore machined to 
proper dimensions...and installation is a simple 
press-fit operation. 


These features, contributing directly to weight-and- 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


space-saving designs, are enabling many manufac- 
turers to increase the payload* of their products by 
improving the “operating efficiency-weight ratio.” 


Let us give you the full story of Needle Bearing ad- 
vantages in terms of your own design requirements. 
Considerable engineering and application data are 
available in the Torrington Needle Bearing Catalog 
No. 32, furnished upon request. Our engineering 
department will be glad to work with you on any 
specific design or application problem. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Hosiery Problems Center 








Around Yarn Supply 


ALL BRANCHES of the hosiery 

industry appear dissatisfied 
as to yarn supplies. Full-fash- 
ioned mills report that receipts of 
nylon yarn remain too small to fill 
current requirements. Knitters 
employing rayon yarn say it has 
become clearer in recent weeks 
that few producers are presently 
interested in retaining their ho- 
siery outlets. Fine cotton yarn 
needed for welts and feet also are 
stated to be in short supply. In 
the men’s end, while other types 
of yarn are reputed to be scarce, 
it,is conceded that more progress 
has been made than in cotton, ny- 
lon, and rayon descriptions. 

The leading sources of hosiery 
yarn reiterate that they have their 
own reconversion difficulties and 
not only have consistent efforts 
been continuously made to boost 
the over-all production of yarn, 
but where genuine “hardship” 
cases have appeared, supplies have 
been facilitated so as to tide cus- 
tomers over the emergencies (some 
of which are in no sense the fault 
of the yarn people). It is cited 
that in the case of rayon hosiery 
yarns, producers even have 
changed over equipment so as to 
get out added production of de- 
scriptions that were especially 
sought. 

Yarn interests remark that it was 
to be expected that hosiery manu- 
facturers in January would reflect 
the impressions gathered by their 
wholesale and retail outlets as to 
supply during the Christmas shop- 
ping period. Some retailers were 
disappointed, though customers 
bought everything that was avail- 
able, regardless of quality or price, 
in the sheer numbers, even waiv- 
ing their size preferences. As to 
the heavier rayon numbers, some 
stores complain they still have 
them in stock. 


Rayon Stockings Promoted 


With hosiery distribution as 
wide-spread as it is in the U. S., 
distributors admit it is to be ex- 
pected that retailers’ experiences 
must vary considerably, from the 
standpoint of supply. Some re- 


tailers who found they had no 
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chance of getting nylons, did their 
best to promote rayon stockings. 
Chain shoe stores, for example, re- 
ported their best selling number 
was a sheer rayon that sold at 
slightly above $1 per pair. Hosiery 
buyers in some of the larger re- 
tail establishments, on the oth- 
er hand, complained that the de- 
lays in getting nylons back on the 
retail counters created consider- 
able consumer ill-will. Even since 
the holiday season, they report, 
they are meeting with steady pres- 
sure from customers for the kinds 
of stockings they are, as yet, un- 
able to obtain. 


Some Silk on the Market 


It is reported some silk hosiery 
has reached the market, selling at 
various prices—all of which are 
very decidedly higher than pre- 
war—which retailers explain is to 






be expected, as they definitely are 
in the “luxury” class, even though 
some customers who would prefer 
nylons may spend the extra money 
for them. This silk hosiery is un- 
derstood in the trade to have been 
manufactured from silk that was 
left over on the termination of 
army and navy parachute con- 
tracts. As it is the opinion of some 
in the trade that there is a lot more 
silk of this sort available in the 
U. S., besides what the U. S. con- 
tracted for abroad during the war, 
real silk stockings can be expected 
to become better competition for 
nylons in the future. 


Japanese Souvenir Stockings 


In this connection, it is said, an 
interesting item that recently ap- 
peared with permission of the U. 
S. news censorship in Japan is to 
the effect that Japanese silk and 
hosiery industrialists, at a recent 
meeting, agreed to make about 
417,600 pairs of Japanese full- 
fashioned silk stockings as souve- 
nirs to be given away to American 
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Production of hosiery by major types 
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occupation troops during first half 
of 1946. 

From the standpoint of import- 
ed hosiery, it is noted that Ameri- 
can buyers in England have been 
informed that shipments of me- 
dium-quality, 6x3-rib, men’s wool- 
en half-hose, amounting to about 
fifteen per cent of the 1941 deliv- 
eries to the U. S., can be expected 
to be released by next June. Ship- 
ments of finer English woolen 
half-hose, it is stated, will be de- 
layed for several months beyond 
June, except in small lots. 


Expansion of Mills 


Quite a number of hosiery mills, 
especially in the South, are report- 
ed to have planned expansion of 
their productive capacity, but it 
now is admitted that this may be 
a slower process than they expect- 
ed, chiefly due to the obstacles en- 
countered during the early post- 
war period. Manufacturers of 


equipment of this sort, it is stated, 
have tremendous backlogs of or- 
ders (some say it will take three 
years for them to catch up) and 
owing to the same conditions as 
affect nearly all other forms of 
capital goods production right now, 
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peacetime production in this line 
is thought to be likely to proceed 
slowly. 

That is, manufacturers of pro- 
ductive equipment, during the 
war, were almost completely de- 
voted to turning out a variety of 
war items. The only civilian re- 
serve capacity they maintained 
was a small capacity for making 
parts for repairs and renewals of 
existing machinery, which also 
was being worked on war-time 
contracts. The reconversion proc- 
ess for the machinery people, 
therefore, necessarily has _ been 
Slow and difficult and expensive, 
according to this view. 

From the standpoint of the ma- 
jority of leading hosiery manufac- 
turers in the South, it is stated 
authoritatively that their yarn 
supply over the last several 
months has been actually smaller 
than during the war period, when 
these mills had the advantage of 
allocations of. yarn under govern- 
ment (WPB) controls. It is said 
that the hosiery mills realize this 
condition has resulted from nu- 
merous complex industrial and 
trade conditions since V-J Day. 

The hosiery manufacturers are 





said to expect that yarn supplies 
for knitters of nylon, rayon, and 
cotton yarns will probably be ma- 
terially enlarged over the next 
three or four months. 


Winter Vacation with Pay 
in Philadelphia 


A trade observer states that on 
a given date recently in Philadel- 
phia there were 13,463 jobs avail- 
able, but the idle workers totaled 
19,700 according to official esti- 
mates. On the same day, it is 
claimed, compensation checks dis- 
tributed among these idle workers 
totaled $362,000 for the preceding 
week’s idleness. Employers in the 
textile, garment, and related lines 
are reported to have pointed this 
out to the authorities, with the 
comment that there is something 
wrong with the administration of 
unemployment compensation that 
allows such a condition to exist. 
They also stressed, it.is said, that 
continuation of “vacations with 
pay’ means delay in relief from 
high taxes, and continued mer- 
chandise shortages. The question 
was asked: “Is there a close enough 
check between the agency dis- 
pensing compensation and the em- 
ployers desiring help?”’ 


Pay for Being Fired 


It is said numerous cases have 
been reported in the industry 
where workers are doing very 
poorly in their jobs, presumably 
in the hope that they will be 
“fired.” In due course this often 
happens, it is said, because no em- 
ployer can long stay in business 
if he makes a practice of paying 
a dollar for 25 cents worth of work 
done. From the worker’s stand- 
point, as soon as he is discharged 
he becomes eligible for compen- 
sation. The course then taken by 
many, it is explained, is to become 
very particular about the new 
work available and in the interim 
before he finally takes another 
job, the government is supporting 
him in idleness. 

Employers raise the point that 
the government can continue do- 
ing this only as long as funds 
are available, and as it is the 
taxpayer who furnishes the funds, 
it becomes a question how long 


(Continued on page 179) 
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the taxpayer can afford to give 
paid vacations to particular work- 
ers, and how often. 

It is conceded the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Bill was a fine 
thing to assist those thrown out of 


work by sudden cancellation of 
war contracts, but employers urge 
that steps should be taken to see 
to it that a law that was designed 
to do good is not allowed to be- 
come an evil measure. 


Moore Merehandise Imperative 


One of the largest retail distrib- 
utors of knitgoods in the U. S., 
with plenty of money to spend and 
a high level of distribution planned 
for 1946, says these objectives will 
be achieved only if enough mer- 
chandise can be obtained. This 
concern will devote twenty million 
dollars ($20,000,000) this year to 
enlarge its merchandising facili- 
tfes throughout the country. This 
is a lot more than during the war 
years, and several times greater 
than prewar. 

Entering 1946 this concern found 
itself with slightly larger merchan- 
dise inventory than a year ago, but 
mainly because supplies increased 
in items other than textiles and 
apparel. Stocks of the latter items 
average less than a year ago, it 
was stated, though the “ersatz” 
goods have all been cleared. 

The concern is a large mail order 
distributor. The new competition 
it expects to encounter over the 
next few years would be appall- 
ing to a less resourceful outfit, 
industry observers say. For ex- 
ample, it is expected the leading 
department stores will multiply 


their services on appliances, etc., 
and go in for cooperative buying 
of “soft” goods. In some lines, it 
is admitted, this merchandising 
technique should be effective if 
properly handled within its natur- 
al limitations. 

This retail distributor feels, aft- 
er analyzing the expected compe- 
tition, that it can do a better job 
in most lines by simply adhering 
to the practices that were success- 
ful before. Where there is no at- 
trition of merchandise’ values 
(while awaiting final disposal) by 
reason of style and fashion chang- 
es, or because of ordinary depre- 
ciation, other methods may prove 
to be acceptable for a time, it is 
explained, but for the large ma- 
jority of regular consumer items 
in the “soft” lines, traditional 
practices are deemed likely to be 
retained in the future. 

Unless production of needed 
knitwear items rises materially, it 
is indicated, integration will 
spread further, but if enough mer- 
chandise can be had under the 
present set-up, 1946 should be a 
big year in sales and profits. 


New Competition Appears—May Affect Small Mill 


During the last two months 
many of the knitwear manufactur- 
ers, who rely on _ independent 
sources for their yarn, have be- 
come anxious for the permanence 
of their supply, chiefly by reason 
of the acquisition by large con- 
cerns of spindle capacity to sup- 
plement their existing control of 
such facilities and elevate them to 
the status of integrated manufac- 
turers. It goes almost without 
saying that the large majority of 
sale yarn users cannot finance the 
purchase and operation of yarn 
equipment. For these, this is an- 
other. and a separate operation. 

While shortage of wanted kinds 
and counts of yarn continues, it is 


to be expected, yarn people say, 
that many of their smaller custom- 
ers will feel their business is in 
jeopardy. From their standpoint, 
however, it is said to be reassur- 
ing that yarn distributors since 
January 1 have been informed that 
the majority of sale yarn sources 
do not plan to change their prewar 
system and prefer dealing with 
concerns they serviced before the 
war. 

It remains that, in line with the 
plans of larger operators, whose 
integration extends to the selection 
of preferred distributors of their 
finished products, some yarn pro- 
duction that formerly came into 
the knitwear field will not be 
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available tor ordinary open-mar- 
ket sale. Veteran yarn men say 
that in recent weeks, the extent 
of this diversion seems to have 
been magnified beyond its real 
importance. 

That is, any developments that 
appear to threaten the yarn mar- 
ket interests are the subject of in- 
stant inquiry, and it can be stated 
with authority that the large ma- 
jority of sale yarn sources plan no 
changes in distribution methods 
that would affect their regular ac- 
counts. 

From the standpoint of chang- 
ing practices in distribution of 
knitted merchandise, to some de- 
gree the same conditions are re- 
ported, but also here the majority 
of producers seem likely to retain 
their prewar outlets. 


Knitted Cloth for Use 

With Plastic Laminates 

An experimental, knitted Fiber- 
glas cloth, for use with low- 
pressure resins in the production 
of high-strength plastic laminates, 
has been announced by Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. The knit- 
ted cloth is designed for use in 
conjunction with other Fiberglas 
materials employed for plastics re- 
inforcement. 

In laminates having complex 
curvatures, it is said that an un- 
broken surface can be obtained 
by using the stretchable knitted 
cloth as a surfacing material to 
cover standard Fiberglas cloth re- 
inforcements that must be tailored, 
or cut, to conform to given curva- 
tures. 

It is reported that the knitted 
cloth can also be used in combina- 
tion with Fiberglas mat reinforce- 
ment as a means of making the 
mat conform to extreme curva- 
tures. The mat is placed between 
two plies of the knitted cloth and 
the cloth is then stretched, by 
pulling on the edges, to conform 
to the curvature. 

Since the new Fiberglas cloth 
is knitted on a tubular machine, it 
has to be slit to make it one-ply. 
Specifications are: width, 34 
inches, flat tubular; weight per 
square yard, 9.7 ounces; weight 
per linear yard, 18.3 ounces; 
bursting strength, pounds per 
square inch (approximate), 169; 
thickness, standard textile gauge, 
0.021 inch; stretch, 31 per cent. 
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Price Curbs to Remain 


When the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration two months ago freed 
some types of cotton thread from 
price control, discussion began in 
each branch of the knitwear and 
yarn industries as to the prospects 
(a) that price curbs would be 
dropped all along the line, or (b) 
that OPA would be prompter in 
the future to grant requests for 
adjustment of existing price ceil- 
ings. Since then, ceiling adjust- 
ments have aided producers in a 
number of lines, but usually with 
the proviso that the increases 
granted at the manufacturing level 
should be absorbed by distribu- 
tors. On some occasions, OPA va- 
ried this formula by allowing small 
increases to wholesalers and/or 
retailers, under certain conditions. 


OPA Controls on Textiles 


Recently it was stated on behalf 
of OPA that officials of that agen- 
cy now believe there is little pros- 
pect of absolute de-control of tex- 
tile-apparel pricing before next 
June, at the earliest, and some of- 
ficials voiced the view that ceil- 
ings might have to be continued 
through the rest of this year. This 
was a disappointment to some in 
the industry, but it was reassuring 
to others. According to the offi- 
cial version, among those disap- 
pointed is the OPA itself, and 
this is explained as due to the fact 
that, while top executives of the 
agency believe controls should be 
continued beyond June 30, they 
hoped sooner to divest themselves 
of responsibility for pricing tex- 
tiles, clothing, etc. 

It is cited that OPA’s earlier 
estimates that controls in this field 
could safely be abandoned by next 
April were based on the assump- 
tion that after V-J Day the knit- 
ters, weavers, and garment manu- 
facturers would soon have plenty 
of manpower and materials to 
work with, and accordingly, pro- 
duction would shortly improve. 
These hopes have not been re- 
alized, agency spokesmen admit, 
and some do not expect any 
marked improvement in the near 
future. 

Such a considerable part of the 
public’s expenditures are for 


clothing and textiles, it is re- 
marked, that supply and demand 
must strike a much closer balance 
before price control can be lifted 
in these lines. In some quarters, 
however, it is pointed out that sur- 
plus goods disposal (government 
property) will increase rapidly 
during the next few months, and 
Washington authorities in charge 
of this activity will try to combat 
scarcities and reduce inflationary 
pressure by increasing the flow of 
goods from this source. It is ad- 
mitted, nevertheless, that as such 
disposal of merchandise (paid for 
with taxpayers’ money) is hedged 
about by laws and regulations, the 
volume of goods actually reaching 
consumers probably will be small 
for a while, as compared with the 
deficit of present supplies as 
against the demand for them. 

Production may rise faster than 
OPA now estimates, others con- 
tend. Job applications are report- 
ed in some areas to have increased 
notably since January 1. Partly 
this is credited to return of war 
veterans and _ previously  dis- 
charged war workers to the in- 
dustry’s labor force. Reduction of 
individual savings during the re- 
cent holiday spending spree, it is 
asserted, will spur this return to 
work. 


Bottlenecks 


There are some groups of manu- 
facturers in the textile-garment 
field that have so far recruited 
their labor supply that now they 
seek to add chiefly some experi- 
enced operators to handle “key” 
jobs. For these producers, scarci- 
ty of yarn and other manufactur- 
ing supplies is again the No. 1 bot- 
tleneck, but even in this respect 
there is said to have been some re- 
covery during the last few weeks 
—though not enough to measure 
up to the needs. 

Other observers stress that it is 
customary after an extremely act- 
ive selling period for retailers to 
exaggerate the depletion of their 
inventories—especially of items 
that long have been scarce. The 
tendency to make speculative pur- 
chases (if suppliers will accept 
the orders) has increased accord- 


ingly since January 1, and part of 
the clamor about shortages of mer- 
chandise may be explained from 
this angle. 


Hosiery Methods 
Simplified 


Hosiery mills and the distribu- 
tors are interested in a statement 
attributed to U. S. Testing Com- 
pany, to the effect that although 
seventeen gauging methods are 
now in general use in this indus- 
try, not more than 35 per cent of 
hosiery users are getting their 
“ultimate” fit. This was _ re- 
marked following a survey by the 
research staff of the ‘company, 
preparatory to furnishing the 
trade what is described as “A Uni- 
versal Hosiery Fitting Measure.” 

It is explained that due to vary- 
ing physical characteristics of the 
leg, the industry has had no way 
of assuring proper fit. Also, dif- 
ferent types of yarns—nylon, ray- 
on, cotton, etc., do not have a uni- 
form stretch and “recoverability.” 
As a result, where stockings made 
of one type of yarn give a snug fit 
for the legs for which they are 
intended, they would be either 
tight or loose for different yarns. 

This makes for excessive tension 
and friction, it is contended, great- 
ly reducing durability and service 
of a large part of present-day ho- 
siery production. To offset this. 
the research staff developed three 
kinds of fitting forms—slim, nor- 
mal, and large, so designed that 
hundreds of different measure- 
ments can be obtained. 

It is claimed that basically the 
new method consists of using the 
square-inch area of the leg to be 
fitted, to gauge the amount of 
stretch and recoverability remain- 
ing in the stocking after the limb 
has it under tension. Built into 
the knee, ankle, and welt areas of 
the fitting forms are plungers 
which, when put into motion. 
gauge the extension and contrac- 
tion retained by the stocking. 

According to the description giv- 
en by sponsors of the method, the 
plungers are calibrated to show 
tight, normal or loose conditions in 
the vital areas. Manufacturers 
therefore are able to learn when 
modifications are necessary to ac- 
commodate changes in dimensions 
when the leg is in motion. 
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Here’s the book that will help you choose This book contains the things that you 
the right sewing machines for the manu- should know about modern sewing ma- 
facture of your products. A catalogue of chines. In fact, we believe it to be one 
modern machines for service in virtually of the best of its kind yet published for 
every segment of the sewing arts. the industry. 

It has information of vital importance Write for your copy on your company 
to manufacturers of the myriad of articles letterhead to either our General Offices 
produced in the needle trades, with or to the nearest Branch. 


appropriate illustrations of the machines. There is no obligation of course. 
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Newark 2, New Jersey Chicago 7, Ill. Philadelphia 7, Pa. St. Lovis 1, Mo. Troy, New York 
60 Park Place 529-539 S. Franklin St. 1211 Arch Street 407 North 11th St. 596 River St. 
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‘It is reported im the underwear 
industry that warp knitters are 
giving serious consideration to ny- 
lon yarns as a permanent replace- 
ment for silk in their higher-priced 
lines of women’s underwear. This 
has been expected. In the indus- 
try it is cited that as soon as 
enough nylon yarn is available for 
underwear, the manufacturers 
will be able to turn out attractive 
merchandise which will probably 
benefit from the promotional val- 
ue that is attached to this trade- 
name in the hosiery industry. 


Yarn Reported Available 
by Spring 





Prior to the war a few nylon 
underwear constructions met with 
quick consumer acceptance, it is 
related. The pioneers who offered 
these garments then are now anx- 
ious to get back into nylon con- 
structions and it is stated they 
have been informed sufficient ny- 
lon yarn will be available for the 
purpose by next spring. 


Nylon for Underwear ? 


In discussing use of nylon yarn 
for underwear, some in the indus- 
try assert that woven slips made 
from surplus parachute cloth have 
had a steady sale. Manufacturers 
are described as expecting there 
will be even better demand for 
knitted slips. 

Those of the manufacturers who 
would prefer to obtain silk again 
are said to fear lest prices of silk 
be kept too high to permit com- 
petition with synthetic yarns in 
the finer numbers. It is their 
present understanding that raw 
silk to be shipped to the U. S. from 
Japan, for example, will be of- 
fered in this country at price levels 
somewhat higher than the prewar 
figure of $3 per pound. 

In the industry the following 
aspects are mentioned as regards 
the foregoing: 

Supplies of nylon yarn for the 
underwear industry will probably 
be worked out by the Du Pont 
Company, sole producers of this 
type of yarn, on a basis which will 


represent (a) past experiences of 
manufacturers in promoting mer- 
chandise made from this fiber; and 
(b) prospects for larger distribu- 
tion of nylon underwear in the 
future. 


Price Ceilings 


In the underwear field, it is re- 
ported, the price ceiling situation 
remains unsettled, giving concern 
both in the heavy and light weight 
lines. At this writing, the trade 
understands OPA is working on a 
general order to cover all under- 
wear pricing, under the formula 
used in M-572. But manufacturers 
show skepticism over their chances 
to benefit from such an arrange- 
ment, so far as they have been 
able to get an idea of what is in- 
tended. Others feel that the for- 
mula should be given a fair chance 
to be explained and worked out. 

It is claimed that one of the 
foremost essentials from now on is 
that, when making changes of this 
sort, OPA should reach its deci- 
sions as promptly as possible. For 
example, the case is cited of S-0- 
137, which was intended to expire 
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Wren it comes to knitted 
undergarments, Union Special 
Class 52800 machines are very 
much in today’s picture, Plants 
equipped with these modern, precision- 
built machines enjoy big advantages 
in quality of work produced .. . high 
output rates . . .. freedom from 
maintenance troubles. Put the FIFTY- 
TWO-EIGHT in your production 
picture! 
@ Union Special Class 52800 machines are enclosed type, 
flat bed, four and five thread interlock machines, 
making Stitch Types 602 and 605. Special styles for attach- 


ing knitted tubing, binding, cuffs and collarcttes on all types 
of knitted undergarments. 
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at the end of January, unless 
definitely extended. At the pres- 
ent time, it is stated, the industry 
has received no direct word, but 
how the agency could allow this 
order to expire before it has yield- 
ed its full measure of relief can- 
not be grasped by some observers, 
who point out that there is time 
even for the balance of this win- 
ter, for much heavy underwear to 
be manufactured and distributed, 
in addition to giving mills a chance 
to get into operation for the fall 
season of this year, which OPA 


should take account of now. 

Others cited recently that there 
is also the interim OPA order on 
spring numbers that has yet to be 
issued, though promised ‘“definite- 
ly” for the first of January. Last 
available word on this item is that 
it has not yet emerged from “the 
works” in completed and ap- 
proved form. 

Early buyers who visited the 
central markets since January 1 
with the idea of getting in ahead 
of the rank and file are reported 
to have encountered some disap- 











FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTon’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, January 15, 1946. 


EXPERIENCES of manufacturers and distributors in the knitwear 

field and elsewhere, among related branches, in the textile- 
apparel industry, over the last several weeks appear to point more 
definitely to improvement, which is expected to become noticeable 
even to the general public before the end of this quarter. 

Washington authorities have indicated their belief that the change 
of trend really commenced about two months ago, but has produced 
varying results among the several important divisions of commerce 
and industry, thus far, because of different problems that had to 
be surmounted in some lines, that were not present in others. 

As far as the knitting trades are concerned, while labor still 
remains a drawback with many and there continues to be a shortage 
of yarn in some lines, it is evident that individual manufacturers 
have been able to overcome these obstacles to a considerable degree, 
because in the larger retail centers some of the merchants were 
agreeably surprised at the way their suppliers managed to make fre- 
quent small shipments of underwear, hosiery, sweaters, etc., during 
the pre-holiday period. 

It was also noted by a number of wholesalers and retailers that 
the quality of much of this merchandise compared very favorably 
with prewar standards and, in fact, as regards some leading brands, 
the main difference was in the prices. It can also be stated that 
this produced a cheering effect among thousands of customers, who 
discovered long-sought staples could be had in the preferred sizes 
and constructions. This enabled many to devote part of their holi- 
day spending to acquiring underwear and outerwear for their fami- 
lies, and also to buy other knitted items that have been long unob- 
tainable. 

Industry spokesmen state there is no reason—barring serious 
labor difficulties—to doubt the forecast made by Washington authori- 
ties to the effect that all-out production of civilian goods will shortly 
prevail in all the industries. Narrowing down this forecast to the 
knitting industry, observers admit that it is hard to foresee just 
when the present heavy demands for merchandise can be fully met. 
Labor supply is more adequate in some localities than others and 
it is conceded that distribution of yarn has been far from uniform, 
so that many of the smaller underwear, hosiery, and sweater mills 
have long been kept on the waiting list. 

It is readily granted, however, that developments over the last 
several weeks have not confirmed the earlier pessimism of a good 
many in the industry, who were deeply disappointed at the seeming 
slowness of reconversion and feared it would require six or eight 
months more to restore normal business conditions in this field. To 
illustrate, there has been not only no “mass unemployment” since 
V-J Day, but the recent Christmas selling certainly showed the 
public’s willingness to spend liberally. 

Both as to production and merchandising, industry leaders now 
believe the outlook is encouraging. It is estimated that dollar volume 
of retail (department store) sales should be six to nine per cent 
larger than it was in 1945. The 1946 income payment to employees, 
in the U. S. as a whole, may be $20,000,000,000 (twenty billion) less 
than in 1945, as some statisticians claim, but because of lower Federal 
taxes this would mean only about 5 per cent less buying power. 

Return of many of the more staple items of knitwear should make 
more merchandise available in the lower-priced ranges. The public 
cannot be expected to remain willing indefinitely to spend without 
regard to the proper relationship between quality and prices. There- 
fore, it is expected more aggressive merchandising will be necessary 
to meet 1946 dollar volume objectives. 
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pointments, some of them frankly 
stating they did better last fall. 
Market spokesmen say the majori- 
ty of buyers “had their sights 
raised too high,” in so far as getting 
orders accepted. The __ notion 
seemed to be widespread among 
the visitors that immediately after 
January 1 there would be radical 
improvement in supplies. 


a 


Knitwear Manpower 
Growing 


Since the turn of the year, man- 
ufacturers in nearly all branches 
of this industry have reported 
more success (a) in enlisting new 
help; (b) in getting the services of 
workers who have had at least 
some prior experience in the tex- 
tile-garment manufacturing field; 
(c) in hiring beginners who do not 
object to the time they must spend 
in being trained; (d) in keeping 
regular employees “on the job”; 
(e).in inducing workers to put in 
additional overtime where it can 
be clearly demonstrated as being 
necessary. 

In the belief of a good many 
employers, it has been a detriment 
to prompt re-employment of for- 
mer war workers for the Federal 
government to be in charge of un- 
employment compensation and 
new job placements. In some lo- 
calities in the knitwear industry, 
manufacturers feel they would be 
better off under their state regu- 
lations, which are said in essential 
respects to be more business-like. 

Knitters have related that inter- 
viewers of the Federal employ- 
ment offices in various centers ap- 
pear more interested in getting ap- 
plicants new jobs at highest pos- 
sible pay, than in placing experi- 
enced workers in positions where 
the skills they acquired before the 
war will give best results. It is 
explained that the Federal inter- 
viewers, of course, are acting from 
the standpoint of sustaining the 
national income of _ industrial 
workers at a level that compares 
with war wages as far as possible 
and as long as such standards can 
be maintained. 

The experiences of knitwear 
manufacturers with returned serv- 
ice men and women has been 
varied, partly due to the different 
methods used by the mills. 
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In the textile industry Atwood machines are known for 
higher production of higher quality yarns at lower overall 


costs. These advantages to the yarn producer are the 
result of improved design features which are constantly 


being developed by Atwood engineers. 


_ Take, for example, the bobbin hanger that is a standard 





| part of the new Model 110 Up Twister. This hanger, 


which replaces the old conventional finger, provides an 
outstanding improvement in yarn production in that: 


J, 1c accurately positions the takeup package in 
relation to the traverse guide and takeup roll. 


@, \c results in packages being formed parallel at all 
times, 
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What's new in 
yarn machinery! 
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, The thread lay is accurately controlled because 
the bobbin does not shift horizontally. 


4, The drive is more even and positive than on 
packages mounted in finger brackets. 


Results? Less burnt yarn, less hard twist, fewer broken 
filaments, more uniform conditioning. 


This is only one of the many improvements that have 
been, are being and will be made in Atwood twisters. 
Why not ask your Atwood representative to tell you 
what's new in yarn machinery? Or write direct for de- 
scriptive publications—no obligation. 


ATWOOD DIVISION 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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Hosiery Shipments 
Decline in November 


Total November shipments of all 
kinds of hosiery were 10,657,849 
pairs, according to National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
This represents 11.3 per cent de- 
crease from November, 1944. Ship- 
ments were smaller in women’s 
full-fashioned and seamless stock- 
ings; men’s half-hose, bundle 
goods, and anklets. There were in- 
creases in athletic socks and chil- 
dren’s and infants’ hosiery (ex- 
cluding anklets). 

It is indicated in the trade that 
in categories where shipments de- 
creased, main explanations consist 
of less return to the mills from 
producing these items, and diffi- 
culty in getting yarn and obtain- 
ing enough manpower. Where the 
shipments increased, it is indicat- 
ed prices obtainable for the mer- 
chandise were more satisfactory 
to the manufacturers. During the 
reporting period, demand far ex- 
ceeded the supply. In the trade 
this is accepted as indicating the 
majority of manufacturers ignored 


the demand to a large extent and 
avoided shipping merchandise un- 
der unfavorable conditions. 

During the first 11 months of 
1945, this report cites, shipments 
of all types of hosiery totaled 125,- 
232,000 pairs, a decrease of 3.7 
per cent as compared with the like 
1944 period. Decreases in the 11 
months were in women’s hosiery, 
bundle goods, athletic socks, and 
anklets. Increases were noted in 
men’s half-hose, and children’s and 
infants’ hosiery (again excluding 
anklets). 

Shipments, of course, depend to 
a large extent on production. Pro- 
duction drawbacks in the hosiery 
field are outlined by an executive 
of the Southern Hosiery Manufac- 
turers Association as being lack of 
yarn and inability of the mills to 
get additional equipment. Once 
these handicaps are eliminated, it 
is stated, there will be a great ex- 
pansion of production. 

It was pointed out that the knit- 
ting machinery manufacturers 
have great backlogs of orders for 
new equipment. 





Population Growth 


According to a report of the United 
Press, the nation’s population is 
growing faster than anticipated. 
Right now, it’s a little better than 140 
million. By 1950, the Census Bureau 
estimates it probably will be close 
to 145 million. 

A big jump in the birth rate is ex- 
pected in 1946. This, said a Census 
Bureau official, is “a natural biologi- 
cal consequence of long absence.” He 
was referring to the fact that a lot 
of married soldiers have returned 
home after months or years abroad. 
In addition, a lot of soldiers have got- 
ten married since the end of war. 

The Census Bureau had figured 
that in 1945 the population would 
reach 139,832,000. Instead, it passed 
the 140 million mark in October. The 
estimate for 1946 is 140,818,000, but 
the chances are good it will be above 
that. At any rate, the Census Bu- 
reau says its figures are just esti- 
mates. 

Despite the war and the absence of 
a lot of men in service overseas, the 
birth rate attained high levels in 
1942, 1943, and 1944. In each of 
those years, almost 3 million births 
were recorded. 
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“SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


TREEPTET 

















With a sparkle in her eye, an 
assurance of flattering and envi- 
ous glances... any woman is 
“sitting pretty” when wearing 
Dura Beau-finished hose. For who 
could resist the charm of their 
misty sheerness, their leg-clinging 
sleekness and their smartness? 
... Too, the longer wear — made 
possible by Dura Beau—exertsirre- 
sistible influence on sales-volume, 
raising it ever higher. 





Reg U.S A and Canada 


FINISHES 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes - Collins & 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. - St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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trouble free 





Nylon Knitting 


with 


NYASIL 


Nyasil used in the trough, makes 
nylon yarn more pliable. Needles 
and sinkerheads do not become 
clogged or sticky, breakage is pre- 
vented and production is uninter- 
rupted. Nyasil causes no trouble in 
the dye bath since it contains no 
contaminating impurities. Nyasil is 
a pre-war proved product— proved 
by performance in the total produc- 
tion of nylon hosiery in many of 
the nation’s leading mills. Nyasil is 
economical since a pint is sufficient 


in 30 gallons of water. 


ORDER TODAY 
5, 10, 15, 30 and 55 gallon containers 






Specialties for 
SCOURING 
STRIPPING 

PENETRATING 
FINISHING 


Oils for all textile conditioning requirements 


O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. a HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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= Circular Knitting Machines 

keep quality high—increase production—lesser 
shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 
on performing day after day—with a minimun 
of attention. That's why you'll find Brinton’s 
in the largest mills, where accurate and scien 
tific records are kept to tabulate the perform. 
ance of every unit. « We have beer 
making Brinton’s for over fifty years, anc 
will be happy to figure with you or 


your immediate requirements. 


Your inquiry will bring 


full particulars. 
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For Long Kkuns 



































Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers stay on the job. They 
save you time and money be- 
cause they do last longer. 
They are precision equipment, 

made right and finished right, ( 
with the Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge that produces 
smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and 
counts of yarn. Send for free 
samples—today. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
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Penetrates 
Thoroughly UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
te Dependable _ PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, 
R. I. S.C. 
%& Carries Weight AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 


Into the Fabric 


x Always Uniform 1s A COMPLETE LINE 














Boils Thin 
* i eae OF MECHANICAL 
Paper and Metal Pulleys DRIVE EQUIPMENT 
Bushings and Accessories ® Southern Belting offers 
° you prompt “One-Stop” 


, - saaiher Saniag Service on a complete line 
Cavers “friend —§ | sarssasienn of mechanical drive eauip 
. ment, that will save you 











Veelos Adjustable V-Beits ; 
“ time and money. Let our 
Motors modernizing your drives. ( 


ween SOUTHERN Aciny 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


























chartott® (ina ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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STARCH COMPANY LOWELL, 


Por ueum bus 15. ONIC MASS. 
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‘ ou own a Scott Tester, 

~ CUT-OUT THIS DATA SHEET, 
No. 1 of a series, und 
pass it along to your 
‘maintenance man. 




















r MAINTENANCE DATA SHEET NO. 1 


CALIBRATION OF 
O SCOTT TESTERS 


‘ The recording head of an inclinable balance Scott 
Tester is in reality a weighing scale. However, it 
works in one direction only, so that it cannot 
balance back and settle into position if the weight 
is dropped or otherwise applied too abruptly. 
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To calibrate, have available a weight of known 
amount. Balance the machine by allowing the 
pendulum lever to swing to its normal position, 
dead center, and adjust the pointer to zero on the 
dial. Attach the known weight to the upper clamp, 
which is connected to the chain of the recording 
head. (In computing the amount of the known 
weight, include the weight of all apparatus used to 
attach it.) 
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Allow the weight to exert its force by lowering 
gradually by hand. Do not drop it, but do not 
lower too slowly. Use the speed at which stress is 
applied in an actual test. The pointer should 
register upon the dial the exact amount of the 
known weight plus the attaching apparatus. 
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The pawls must be in the same position on the 
quadrant racks as in actual testing. The weight 
must be attached without binding or friction that 
would prevent the full force registering on the 
dial. The weight may be a pail of water, a bolt of 
cloth, a roll of paper, sash weights, etc. Whatever 
the weight, it MUST be accurately weighed. 


LATE 





Every Scott Tester is fully tested and calibrated at 
the factory, therefore, it is safe to assume that 
accuracy at any one point; of the dial indicates a 
correct machine at all points. 
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Phe many Scott Testers sere the 








| REQUEST “CATALOG & 
| DATA BOOK NO. 45” 


‘SCOTT TES) ERS, INC. 


60 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 
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Building or modernizing a textile 


plant always involves many “non-tex- 
tile” operations; for example, design- 
ing and constructing homes, schools 
and churches, installing power plants, 
water filtration plants, sewerage, air- 
conditioning. These tasks, and all 
others involved in your building proj- 
ect, can be handled efficiently by 
specialists within our own organiza- 
tion. Our 28 years of nation-wide 
service to the textile industry insures 
a thoroughly competent, economical 
solution of your problem. We invite 


your inquiry. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


perchttects and Engineers 


Washington — ATLANTA — New York 








































An Oil for Sanforized 


Finishing that is... 
NON-OXIDIZING... 
NON-STAINING 























Check these important advantages of Emery’s 
Twitchell Oil 3X in your Sanforizing operations. 
1. Fast, uniform rewetting 
2. Retention of rewetting properties 
3. Freedom from oxidation and staining 
4. Low volatility—no volatile coupling agents 
5. Lubricity imparted to Sanforizing shoes 


6. Absence of gumminess in or deterioration 
of Palmer blanket 


7. Compatability with starches, gums and 
other ingredients of finishing formulae 


8. Low cost 
Emery’s Twitchell Oil 3X is recommended also 
for increasing the water absorbency of toweling, 


wiping cloths, paper-maker’s felts, etc., and for 
all regular finishing operations. 


IME 


INDUSTRIES, INC. pe 
CAREW TOWER + CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


3002 Woolworth Bidg. 187 Perry St. 401 N. Broad St. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. LOWELL, MASS. PHILADELPHIA &, PA. 
STEARIC ACID « OLEIC ACID « ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS 


TWITCHELL PRODUCTS e¢ PLASTICIZERS 
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WRITE FOR THIS FOLDER | 
CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY | 


61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
MIDWEST OFFICE: 111 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL | 











= =I | 
John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. |} | 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 1!1, MASS. 


Southern Representative: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


Cole Cgents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
NASMITH COMBERS 
* — 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING 
MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY 

FILLETING — ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & 

DRUM GRINDERS —CARD CHAINS — HANK 

INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH—SPRINGS— 

SPROCKETS — TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 
PARTS 
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WAYS TO SPEED YOUR 


NYLON 


HOSIERY PROCESSING 


Maintain smooth production 
flow — Improve hosiery quality 


@ LAUREL Coning Oil #443 for better conditioning 
@ LAUREL Nynit C for better knitting 

@ LAUREL Supergel for cleaner hosiery 

@ LAUREZOL #6 for level shades 

@ LAUREL Peramel for fine appearance, lasting finish 


These 5 LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 
will enable you to = up adequate stocks for your share 
of the tremendous deman for Nylon hosiery. 

LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents give you a 
hard-to-beat combination: 1. an excellent conditioner, 
makes for better knitting; 2. an effective lubricator, pre- 
vents sticking in aeteomene operation; 3. a thorough 
scour, leaves hosiery clean, ready for dyebath; 4. an active 
dispersing agent, has ages poneteetem. produces level 

- 


hades; 5. a lasting finish, adds to the beauty and appeal 
of your hosiery. 


Tested and used pre-war by well-known mills and dye- 
houses, LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 
will give you a head start. Phone, wire or write today for 
trial order and directions for use. 


* SOAPS © OILS © FINISHES « 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc: 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons © Established 1909 





AREHOUSES—PATERSON, N. J. © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. @ CHARLOTTE, N.C 


OFFICE— 2603 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











e Dry Transfers! 
e Prestomarks! 
e Embossed Seals! 

e Lithographed Packaging! 
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CAMCT Neadgtiate sd At#tCoe /904 
Wilmington 99, Delaware , 
pees KAUMAGRAPH 
New York 1, New Yor | 
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INOUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
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TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 














COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
GREENVILLE SC FALL RIVER, MASS 
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Reinforced ‘‘Verybest”’ 
Lug Straps, the word 


"REINFORCED" 










“More material- 
where it will do 
the most good!” 


That's the practical formula fol- 
lowed by JACOBS in building 
both short and long lug straps 
that really perform—longer! 





E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


DANIELSON, CONN CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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Clipped from two-page sfory of ''Georgia 
Nylons’, run in The Atianta Journal 
Magazine of November 18, 1945. 


FOR NYLON HOSIERY-~-they use 


KALPINOL 


—a Kali lubricant that reduces friction on the 
needles and sinkers. 

Yarns wet with KALPINOL give a good stitch, then 
dry within two inches of the needles. Stitch remains 
set. Birdseyes or slipping of the stitch are avoided. 
Rolling is prevented, making seaming easier. 


A result of Kali cooperation. 
KALPINOL is one of a full line of 
Kali textile Chemicals. 
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MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 





Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surfaces 
despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- 
terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 
dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, 
| | steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 
white and colors. Used in over 4000 plants. Write 
| for our trial offer. 
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EXAMINATION | 


Do you ever examine | 
your worn Travelers? 

They might show wear 
that could be eliminated. 








P| Send some of them to us, ( 
| me with a ring. Let us send a 
ee. ae ° trial sample. | 


Proved Fungus Resistant Proved Lactic Acid 

by FUNGUS TEST Resistant by ACID TEST Seuthern ‘Renrtesntatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 

Box 443, 

Box 531, : ort Mi a 


Box 629, 
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STEELCOTE MFG. CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canaaian Manutacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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“NATIONAL” 


Means Lower Drying 
and Curing Costs... 


The ultimate cost of drying piece goods is meas- 
ured by the time required to put a run through the 
machine; the uniformity at which the material is 
dried; and the extent of spoilage . . . bar marks, 
creases and other defects resulting from passage of 
the material through the machine. 


On each of these counts, the "NATIONAL" Auto- 
matic Piece Goods Dryer assures profitable per- 
formance and results to a far greater degree than 
any other of its type. For proof of this, just ask our 
representative to give you all the details . . . with- 
out cost or obligation. 





x« «K * 


THE "NATIONAL" LINE: Automatic Piece Goods 
Dryers. Straight Run and Return Type Tenter Dry- 
ing Systems. Yarn Dryers and Conditioners. Truck 
Type Skein Dryers. Apron Type Stock Dryers and 
Carbonizing Equipment. Print Goods Dryers. Truck, 
Tray and Conveyor Type Test Dryers for Textiles, 
Chemicals, Food Products, etc. 





THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA, 33, PA. 
New England Agent—C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. |. 
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“ FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY, Ine 
50 Paris St., 


Please send a copy of the FEDERALOG to 





Federal a ‘‘must”’ 






NOARK 








MANUAL 
404—cvailcble 
220 v and 7% be 
440-600 


ve 


but | to meet the needs of Mn 





TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


‘Federal builds dependability into every - 


motor starter that bears the Federal name 


. through exclusive features that assure — 
positive protection and unfailing per- 


formance. Federal Motor Starter—Bulletin 
404—-+typifies the high standard of design 
and manufacture that has helped to make 
in important specifica- 


tions throughout the textile industries. 


*jUST ONE OF MANY FEDERAL MOTOR CONTROLS FEATURED IN THE 


FEDERALOG 


. one of today’s most important catalegs on 


Motor Controls, Safety Switches, Circuit Breakers, 
Service Equipment, Panelboards and Multi-Break- 


ers. Keep a copy handy; mail coupon today! © 
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MOTOR CONTROLS 


ee 
STARTER. Bulletin 
for 
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Nios 


Address 


a ad — 


Newark 5, N. J. (Dept. T) 








Co. and Title ~ ~ 
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TOP USING Y 
OBSOL ERE” 
ING ME if ] 
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me ' n lubrication 
M ih 5 : in es an _ 0. 


MeeFollowing claims: 


An: on Labor. 

wy intg on Oil. 

—Laboi i, ing $1000 per year 

per ry e. (Many plants have 

two and three machines). 

4—10°%/, Power saving. 

5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 
bolsters. 

6—Easily operated by female help. 

7—No oil soaked tapes. 

8—Cooler running spindles. 

9—No oil drip on floor. 

10—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 







a P 
Greenville Textile 





American Supply ou 7 c 
78 Founnaic St. Odell MII! oui 
Providence, R. |. 
greene Bt. G. 
MACHINE 





























Establishe ncorporat 
a oe 
HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
FOR USE ON 


Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 








UALITY RESULTS 
GH PRODUCTION 
NVENI LING 


co ENT 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COsTs 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805S LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 
—Distributors— 


HOLLISTER - MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721. SPARTANBURG, S.C. 




















| CORP. 


WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA PA 








SOLUBLE 
GLEANING 


COMPOUND 
fot TEXTILE FLOORS 


Preserves Floors ¢ Economical to Use with 
Either Machine or Hand Scrubbing e For 
Mills Who Prefer Abrasive Compounds, We 
Recommend Our DIXIE CLEANSER. 


NEW SOUTH MFG. CO. 
711 BANKHEAD AVE.N.W. ATLANTA.GA. 
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TWO HEADS 
ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE 
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The most difficult sizing problem 
can be solved by putting two heads 
together. Your man and a NORTH 
service man together, can do it. 


Every NORTH service man is a 
practical mill man with years of ex- 
perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to ae our usual prompt 
efficient service to all of our cus- 
tomers. 


In cases where constructions of 
goods are being changed or changes 
in personnel have been made—caus- 
ing problems to arise, a phone call or 
letter will bring our service man. 


FINISHING SLASHING 
FINISH-RITE ote WEAVE - WELL 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
SHUTTLE 
GREASE - RITE 
TALLOW 





INCORPORATED 
Manufacturing Chemists 


P. O. BOX 92, P. O. BOX 844, 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 256 
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Wool Combed. on Commission — z 
Worsted Yarns, ‘Men’ s ‘and Women’ s 
Wear Worsted Fabrics, Uniform Fabrics ; 








gras Rabbit Hair, Bayeicd aap te 
and Other Blend Yarns © 








‘Cotton, Spun 1 Bape Merino Blends 
Yarns and Fabrics 








‘Fine Grey Goods in all Types end 
: Weaves 
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William Whitman comtpanls Inc. 
nica ine — Agents 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York i6. N. Y. 
ae . 
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BOSTON CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 


ie" ercial Bank 160 0 Arc le St ree, 
Building 


LOS ANGELES 
819 Santee St: 
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Minimizes 
“Beam Blowing” 


STANZOLENE 








Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 


Stanzolene is especially 
suited to eliminate “blow 
outs,” in beam dyeing of 
sulphur and direct colors. 

It will not remain in the 
yarn, but will help to wash 
out loose dye particles. 

Stanzolene will positively 
solve your “blow out” 
problem and gives perfectly 
even dyeing on package 
goods of sulphur or direct 
colors. You can expect to 
find your package dyed 
throughout even around the 
inside of the yarn next to 
the cone itself. 

When Stanzolene is used 
in the rinse bath, your dye- 








ing will be much cleaner 
with “Smudging” elimi- 
nated. 

It is not necessary to use 
any scouring agent, or pen- 
etrant with Stanzolene, as 
it conditions the yarn to 
such an extent that a 
stretching action takes 
place, where normally the 
reaction is to draw the 
yarn tight, thereby causing 
the beam to “Blow”. This 
drawing tight of the yarn 
will take place even in the 
rinse bath unless Stanzo- 
lene is added. 

Write for free working 
sample stating whether for 
sulphur or direct colors. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 
* MODERNIZATION 

















COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 








BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG.. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


IO HIGH STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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QUALITY SHUTTLES = 
of 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 
have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


| 





Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
118% West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S$. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


Northern Representative: 
G. C. BURBANK, 32 Beaconsfield Road, Worcester, Mass. 


WATSON-WI LLIAMS M FG. Co. Millbury, Mass. 


ee ee | 


MERCERIZING PENETRANT M 


a fast penetrant with minimum of foaming 
during use and recovery. 


Ask today for a free sample and literature. 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. | 


' 


| 








KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 











Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo Buenos Aires Antwerp 
u 
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TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 





























































































Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning. 
RAYON OILS SS BASE OIL 
’ 
TINTINOLS MINEROL 
LYNOL MEON 
BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 
1 Offices and Works Est. 1874 Southern Warehouse 
| Elizabeth, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. 
| Shamrock Baskets are busier than ever 
these days. Their rugged construction is a 
| source of satisfaction to users everywhere. 

ss. 

- SUPERLATIVES 
—— the cunee awarded superior Dary Ring Travelers by smali and 
arge users alike are: 

Most likely to give maximum wear. 
eel —<— es ete “ ailee up better under today's high draft spinning and twisting. 
3 Pf Most likely to make even more new friends in 1946. 
Supported by more than 45 years of outstanding performance, these are only 
<I a few of many reasons for switching to Dary Ring Travelers NOW—ask to 
re i see your nearest Dary representatives. 
| \ THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
. : Sd — TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
3 PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA 
a MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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RED-RAY BURNERS 


ON OPEN TENTER FRAME 
HANDLING COTTON GOopsS 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
RED-RAY MAN UFACTURING co. 


455 West 4Sth Street ... New York, N. Y. 





Canadian Re 


TYPICAL “OP LICATION 















made for heavy duty work. 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
ZREON FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co Waar ro > 
yen 


ne "Seeveeeendonrnannnnannnnenevennnervereerveryrnyy 


























ir of 
perfectly good pair o 
| ’ Fatty has wrecked a ee 
| ~ 4 om shine’ their limits before subjecting the 
scales by no 
ight. 

scales to his excess weig | oo 

It is almost this way with textile machinery jv a nate 

oO arts 

today’s increased demands. Maybe one or two 
particular machine are slowing it down . 


costly breakdown. Sa te 
The thing to do is replace worn, dilapidated parts 


limi- 
Henderson Repair Parts for textile ae ee cei rs 
ibility of further delays, be ready bez 
er tbC ore likely to cause trouble. But remem “see 
8 i. ~ aaaeideneene Henderson Repair Parts are precis 
specify | 


. . perhaps will cause 














TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 
11 WEST 42np STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 


CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIALIZING IN 


OPERATING METHODs. WORKING CONDITIONS. 
MAINTENANCE. WASTE CONTROL. 
NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 
ee, 




























Presentative: wt . eS 
Rude! Machinery Co., Lid. © 614 St. James St. W., Montreal © rt o oe a 
| oC 0 ae a” & oO a ™ as > Wh 
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SEE THEM AT 
GREENVILLE 


Hermas 48” AV Shear 
and 


Hermas Duplex 
Sewing and Rolling Machire 


typical of the full Hermas Line of 
Efficient Clothroom Equipment. 


At The Greenville Show 


you can meet Mr. W. S. Anderson, of 
Carolina Specialty Company, Mr. L. 
M. Kimberlain, Mr. C. Lucas, and Mr. 
G. P. Mason of Hermas Machine 
Company, who are familiar with 
clothroom operation and machines for 
clothroom use. 

















Hermas 
“AV” Shear 


HERMAS 


MACHINE COMPANY 


America's Only Exclusive Specialists in Clothroom Equipment 
Hawthorne New Jersey 











REPRESENTATIVES: 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ross Whitehead & Co., Limited 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada 


EXPORT DIVISION: 


Unisel, Ltd. 
Manchester, England 


Francis H. Love 
46 Cedar St., New York City 
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_...IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 








“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 








20 years 


without 
a drink— 


ERGUTO sraainc CON 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 
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| PS 
CORN SUGARS & SYRU 


RAPIDS, 1OWA 
cpPARTANBURG, S- C- 





CORN STARCHES, 


K 
NEW YOR ° A. oe ® 
RN OFFICES: ATLANTA: “ Be cae 


SOUTHE 





An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


Se ee ee oe ee 
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MACHINE 











MILL ' ne 








Style 27 


LANE BASKET TRUCKS 


Smooth — Light — Durable 





Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


COCKER 
& FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF 
COMPLETE WARP 
PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 























TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS - 
BLEACHERIES - 
WATER + 


KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 


STEAM UTILIZATION - 
WASTE DISPOSAL - 


STEAM POWER PLANTS 
APPRAISALS + PLANS ~- REPORTS 














3 | 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


‘EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
Ww. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Creseent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT WILLIAM J. MOORE 


15 Augusta Street Telephone 150 


Fe revenereitetita 
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INSURES SATISFACTION 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Bretch 


-control 


The sizer you will need to meet 
postswar competition. 


Write for our 12 page 
illustrated Booklet. 


Chartes B. doles 
{ MACHINE WORKS 


NEW JERSEY 


i 


, 2 
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DENMAN 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS 
HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


Fe Verrell Machine (6.4% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman, Needham, Mass. ... . N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., Penn., N. Y. and N. J 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton & Montreal . . Canada 


Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. . . . European Agent 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish —a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 








CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. — Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 
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DYER WANTED 


Man who is experienced in the application of all types 
of dye-stuffs on cottons. Piece goods experience is 
desirable, but not essential. This is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to work into a splendid position. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Ideal working conditions in 
modern, well-equipped plant. Write fully, giving back- 
ground and experience. All correspondence will be 
treated confidentially. 


WRITE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 


Memphis, Tennessee 




















Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


THE CO. 





ATLANTA 














PEGGED and GLUED 


BRISTLES Stay Put! 





erg LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 


5 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STAP 
NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


a= GASTONIA, N.C. =.—_ 

















LAZENBY 


COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 








Keep your machines at top production with Main- — 


tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


3106 ELM AVENUE, BALTIMORE, 11, MD. 
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PRODUCTS 











FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
V-Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 

Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub-Aprons 

Air, Water and Steam Hose Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 
Sand Roll Covering loom Strapping Rubber-Lined Tonks 


ee KKAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. inc 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Low-Cost Plan For 
Cleaning Tentering Chains 


Many mills are preventing cloth contamination, 
cutting lubrication costs, and prolonging chain life 
by maintenance and overhaul cleaning of tentering 
chains with specialized Oakite materials. 


For disassembly-overhaul cleaning, chain sections 
are immersed in recommended Oakite solution, 
finsed, dried, then re-lubricated. For periodic main- 
tenance, chains are sprayed with hot Oakite solution 
by means of air pressure applied with the Oakite 
Solution-Lifting Gun, Model 391. In both operations, 
lint, sizing, dirt and carbonized oil deposits are 
quickly, thoroughly removed. 

Write TODAY for FREE copy of NEW Oakite Tex- 
tile Digest. Describes 66 maintenance-cleaning 
short cuts! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.,26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





Technicol Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United Stotes ond Conoda 


OAKITES “CLEANING 


’ 

















In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 

To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 


now. 


REPAIR PARTS 
Put your present equi 
ment in Retelenes ~< 
ning condition with a 
replacement part or a 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


Send for Illustrated Concha of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 WN. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hill. 





HAPDASE 


for de-sizing cottons, 


rayons and mixed goods 


s 
Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 


Our technical staff always 


at your service. 
@ 
WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18O MADISON AVENUE «© NEW YORK 
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DISPLAY RATES 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col- 




















UNDISPLAYERD 
Positions wanted .06 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 


umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to . Space measured b 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 8 el n width. Column wid per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight werds. 

Per Inch Per Inch 
cn _ $6.00 30 inches $4.50 Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
3 inches 5.50 50 inches 4.25 or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
6 inches __- 5.25 100 inches 4.00 
10 inches _ %: 5.00 200 or more inches_____ 3.75 only. 














ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS 
OPEN IN SOUTHERN MILLS 


We can place-- 

Knitting mill superintendents, overseers and fixers 
Textile school graduates with or without mill experience 
Time study engineers, $3,000-$5,000 per year 


Purchasing Agent Southern cotton mill , 
Cotton mill superintendents, overseers for mills in Cuba, Puerto Rico and S. A. 


Dyer or assistant dyer on cotton piece goods 
For mills in the Northern states and other sections the following men: 


General manager print works 

General Manager plush mill 

Superintendent bleaching, dyeing and finishing 

Development engineer for textile machinery 

Textile machinery draftsmen and designers 

Cost men $3,000-$6,000 year 3 

Rayon weaving technician for South America $4,500-5,500 per year 
We invite correspondence (confidential) with men 


seeking new positions and with employers seeking men. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
294 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Over forty-five years in business. 

















WANTED WANTED 


SALESMAN—TECHNICIAN 
To call on textile mills to sell and a 
Looping & Seaming 


demonstrate chemical products. 
Must be familiar with manufacture 








and finishing of cotton and mixed 

goods. Prefer ehemical or chemical F i KR E R 
engineering training or graduate . ; 
of textile school. Salary would de- Excellent opening for experi- 
pend pon aye a nr a experi- enced man. Permanent job with 
ence. ull particulars as to : 

age, family status, education and good salary. Write Box 837, c/o 
experience. Address Box 840, c/o COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, 3, Ga. 

Georgia. 




















POSITION WANTED 
on sends Gemied. nak’ ccuacl renee FOR SALE 


Textile graduate and other special tex- 














tile training: ] sates e4s segs? 
seer ‘at prevent ‘Best of ‘reference. Aa. | | 40—Whitin Combers, Model “C”— 
dress Box 849, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., 8 lap 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
5—Whitin Ribbon Lappers—4 lap 
5—Whitin. Sliver Lappers — 20 
ends 
WANTED This machinery in excellent work- 
Knitting machines for undershirts, ing condition and can be seen on 
- 16” to 24” Diam., and 12, 13, mill floor. Write Crown Manu- 
or cuts. Address Box 848, c/o facturing Co., P. O. Box 940 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, fc eis : 
Georgia. Pawtucket, R. I. 























PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidzg., Charictte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 




















POSITION WANTED 


As overseer of carding by 86 year old 
man, 1.0.8. graduate, married and sober. 
7 years experience as assistant overseer. 
Now employed night, desire day job. 
Good references as to ability and charac- 
ter. Address Box 845, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














WANTED 


2 WOOLEN OR WORSTED CARDS 
60-Inch Diameter —— 60-Inch Face 
All Metal 
Address Box 838, c/o COTTON, Grant 

Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes 
and colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 














WANTED 


100 Draper looms, 36” to 45” Reed 
space, midget feeder, motor driven. 
Address Box 847, c/o COTTON 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices 


EASTERN YARN COMPANY 
241 Charles Street Providence, R. |. 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 














FOR SALE 


8—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 

1—Morrison Roll] Extractor. 

6—V.V. & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 
60”. 


2—Cast Iron Agers 18’-80’ lg. 
oar & Perkins Calenders 50”- 


2—Textile Tenters 80’-90’ lg. 

8—Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. 

8—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 
66%”. 


2—P & 8S Loop Dryers 30’-65’ lg. 

2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 
$35—Oopper Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 

6—R.F. & F. Print Machines 1-10 


celors. 


o—Cepper Jacketed Kettles 24-150 
gais. 


94—Draper Model) B 44” Aute. 
oms. 


1—G.M.0. 50” B.B. Open Width 


Washer. 


2—James Hunter No. 10 Fulling 
Mills. 


4—60” Monel Lined Dye Jiggs. 
1—Tape Condenser for 48” Card. 
weet K 4 x 1 Automatic Looms, 


“<2 K 4 x 41 Automatic Looms, 


2—74” Oloth Brushing Machines. 
2—Moore & White Slitters. 
on Baling Press. 


1— Conveyor Dryers, 3 
aprons. 

1—Fletcher 48” Whirlwind Extrac- 
tor. 











THE KEY 10 SAVING TIME AND 
OR OO OD IOS rams 


Sk ee 
: _ 
“ 


PRODUCTS COMPANY. 


33-41 Berger Street 
PATERSON 2, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 

















ILIQUIDATING! 





120—-CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
10” to 18”, 8 feed, 10 cut to 13 cut 








1—Devine Autoclave, 200 Ibs. pressure 
2—Van Vlaanderen Button Breakers 
1—Butterworth Jumbo Calender 
1—-Hoey Tenter Chain, 1100 Brass Clips 
1—Textile 8-Can Dryer, A. C. Motor 
1—Van Vlaanderen 60” Conveyor Dryer 
a Loop Dryer, 24’ long, 84” 
wide 
1—Set 6 Dry Copper Cans, 23” dia., 
50” face 
4—-Print Machine Motors 
3—Van Vlaanderen Quetsches 
2—50” Calender Rolls 
7—60” Rubber-covered Rolls 
5—Jas. Hunter Squeeze Rolls 
2—-16” Squeeze Rolls 
84—-Veeder-Root Pick Counters 


1—Kemp Automatic Gas System 

1—18” Stainless Steel Dye Beck 

1—R, B & F 50” Dye Jigg 

2—Morrison 50” Stainless Steel Dye 
Jiggs 

4—Textile Dye Jiggs 

1—Textile 2-roll Embossing Calender 

1—Lot Bronze Machine Gears 

3—Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 

1—G. E. Electric Flow Meter 

1—Textile Heavy Duty Mangle, 45” 
wide 

2—-Worthington Steam Pumps 

1—No. 1 Nash Pump 

4—-H & T Horizontal Water Filters 

1—Permutit Single Water Softener 

Saturating, Steel and Storage Tanks 





4 1—Arlington Scutcher, 64” wide | 





REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 

















LONG ESTABLISHED REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 


We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 1223, 1474 B’WAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








COTTON YARN MILLS 
Sell Direct 


We use 2 million lbs. carded and 2 
million lbs. of combed yarn each 
year, 12/1 to 30/1 knitting or warp 
twist. Payment in advance on 
monthly basis if desired. Strictly 
confidential. Address Box 846, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 

















DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 











FOR SALE! 


2—Amoskeag 90’ x 48” Tenters 

1—Textile 60’ x 50” Tenter F 

1—Butterworth 60’ x 50” Tenter with 
Metallic Housing 

1—Textile 60’ x 50” Tenter with Me- 
tallic Housing 

i—Butterworth 30’ x 46” Tenter 

1—Alexander & Garsed 5 Bowl 43” 
Calender 

1—Vertical Set 21 Copper Dry Cans— 
23” x 101” Face 

1—Horizonta! Set 22 Copper Dry Cans 
—23” x 105” Face 

1—Vertical Set 10 Tinned Iron Dry 
Cans—23” x 50” Face 

1—Vertical Set 12 Copper Dry Cans— 
23” x 44” Face 


(ALL LOCATED SOUTHERN STATES) 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


10 Purchase Street 


i—Textile 2 Roll 44” Face Mangle 

1—Textile Backfiller 50” x 20” dia. 
Rubber Roll 

i—Werner & Pfleiderer Mixer—33” x 
38” x 31” Deep 

6—-Mixing Kettles 36” x 36”, 42” x 42”, 
48” x 42” 

1—Noble & Wood Pulp Beater 

1—Philadelphia Bag Dryer—64’ x 23’ 
wide 

i—Curtis & Marble 66” Disc Dampener 

2—Simpson 50” Batchers with Cutters 

3—Morton Raw Stock Dyeing Machines, 
1-50 Ib., 2-1000 Ib. 

1—Sargent 96” wide x 50’ long Raw 
Stock Dryer 


Fall River, Mass. 
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A low cost synthetic organic compound of 


hich detergent value. — Effec- 
alkaline baths. 


exceptionally 
tive in hard water, acid, or 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


DYE-BATH ASSISTANT 


Wetting Agent ... Dyeing Assistant ... Water 
Normalizer . . . Produces Brighter Shades .. . 
alae Vinedelelalad 


Effective in hard water, acid or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





EATHER-OMETER 


@ The deteriorating effect of expo- 
sure to weathering in actual use 
must be known by textile manufac- 
turers. The Atlas Weather-Ometer 
brings these weathering conditions 
right into your laboratory where 
dyestuffs and fabrics can be tested 
and reliable results obtained. 


A few weeks exposure in the 
Weather-Ometer with a cycle of 
controlled light, water spray, and 
selected temperature and humidity, 
equals years of outdoor service. Safe 
to operate 24 hours a day without 
attention. 


Used all over the world — Weather- 
Fede-Ometer- 


. * ~ 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


361 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 














Aa cla aie 
re ares 
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Makers of Spinning and 
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4 The high polish on DIAMOND FINISH 
rings goes to work boosting production 
from the very first day. Easy starting; 
smooth running; long lasting — these 
six words sum up the results to YOU of 
our 73 years devoted solely and suc- 
cessfully to ring-making. 









DIAMOND 


Ne 


FINISH 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™“*5” 


SPINNING 35 RENG CO. 
Swister Rings since 1873 
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FINISH 











DLES F INSURANCE 


We cannot supply new 


ee full fashioned hosiery ma- 
TIT DIVIDER chines as yet, but we do 
O OVER B have the needed parts 


and replacements to 
ele maintain your present ma- 
chines in excellent run- 
ning condition. Insure 
quality production by 
availing yourself of 
Hofmann service. 




















ALFRED HOFMANN PLANTS 


WEST NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Eugincerved 


Heavy enough and rugged enough to “take it” 
indefinitely, but light enough to assure maxi- 
mum operating economy, — that is the engi- 
neering problem in designing busses. 
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OTHER FEATURES The problem is similar in designing A.P.T. Yarn 
Carriers. How well it is solved is illustrated by 
| Perfect spindle cling, eliminating slippage. the following facts: — 
: A.P.T. Quills, made of laminated paper — 
| ? Freedom from static. impregnated and hardened — will withstand 
more yarn pressure than ordinary bobbins. 
| 3 Perfect balance, reducing vibration. Yet they are comparatively light in weight. 
| They are also highly resistant to distortion : 
4 Free but controlled delivery. 34 10/7 from steaming and temperature and humidity : 
pit ee changes, to chipping and splitting, and will ) 
| 5 Great resiliency. not splinter. 
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ESTABLISHED 1898 * * © WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


| SALES REPRESENTATIVES: JESSE HODGES, P. O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE, N. C. ° JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR., 
if 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ° W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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Each pair IDENTICAL as twins 
Each dyed lot UNIFORM in SHADE— QUALITY — APPEAL 


it is possible... with 


DEPENDABLE—HARMONIOUS 


» S.R.A* YELLOW G 
» S.R.At RED VIIL—S. R. AS II 
» AMACEL*BRILLIANT BLUE B EXTRA 


Plus LEVELENE in the bath to insure best results 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 UNION SQUARE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PLANT * LOCK HAVEN, PENN. 
Branches 


BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. |. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N C. CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
190 High Street 171 Pine Street 210 No. I3th Street 30] East 7th Street £20 South Cinton Street 1019 South Grande Ave 


DOMINION ANILINES & CHEMICALS LTD. @ TORONTO, CANADA 26 5 Adelaide St.. W. @ MONTREAL, CANADA, 1434 St. Catherine St. W. 





This new design is really a wheel within a wheel. 
And when the inner and outer wheels click into 
the locked-together position ... then you have 
the greatest protection you can get against 
mechanical overthrowing. 

This new protection is available only on Veeder- 
Root Pick, Hank, Yardage and Knitting Coun- 
ters of the 2-3 type. And it’s new proof that you 
can count on Veeder-Root to develop... 
first...the important advances in production 


Countrol for modern-minded textile mills. Ask 
your Veeder-Root Field Engineer... or write 
the nearest Veeder-Root office... for full de- 
tails on the new Inner-Locking Wheel. 





‘es i—_- 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 
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